











2. “KILLS GAME THROUGH TREE” was another hunter's report. Peters 
ballistics experts reconstructed the scene with a live tree transplanted 
to the laboratory. Their speedlight photo shows a High Velocity Belted 
Bullet smashing through the tree with enough power left to kill any big 
game that might have been there. Notice how the impact has expanded 
the bullet’s nose. Yet there’s no disintegration . . . no deviation from 
its course! Peters Belted Bullet has far more penetration than conven- 
tional expanding bullets which often disintegrate on impact. 


“Belted” Bullet hit 
him like a ton - 
of dynamite! 


1. “lt WAS IN A TIGHT SPOT. and no mistake. 
With that monster catapulting at me through 
the air, I expected to be chewed to mincemeat. 
Then my Peters High Velocity Belted Bullet hit 
Believe me, no game’s too big, no hide too tough 
for a Belted Bullet. Peters packed-in POWER 
and controlled expansion dropped that lion in 
his tracks.” 
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3. .30 CAL. ACCURACY—.45 CAL. WALLOP. Compare the bullet in 
the unfired cartridge with the retrieved bullet to its right. Notice how 
the heavy reinforcing belt behind the bullet’s nose controls expansion 
«+. prevents disintegration. Peters High Velocity Belted Bullet gives 
you the long-range speed and accuracy of a .30 caliber cartridge. It 
expands to about half again its own diameter on impact... delivering 
the knock-out wallop of a .45. Ask for... 


4, PETERS “HIGH VELOCITY” “BELTED” BULLET. It’s part of the world-famous High Velocity line. Peters High Velocity center fire cartridges are 
available in 39 popular calibers. Peters Belted Bullet is available in .30/30 W.C.F., 180 Grain; .30 Rem., 180 Grain; .30/40 Krag, 180 and 225 
Grain; .30°06 Springfield, 180 and 225 Grain; .300 Magnum, 225 Grain; .300 Savage, 200 Grain; .303 Savage, 180 Grain; .32 Win. Special, 180 


Grain; .32 Rem., 180 Grain; .348 Win., 210 Grain; .35 Rem., 210 Grain. 
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5. REMINGTON “GAMEMASTER", Model 141. The slide 
action high power repeating rifle. Smooth, lightning-fast, 
dependable and extremely accurate. Made in .30, .32 
and .35 Remington caliber. See it at your dealer’s. 







ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDCE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc. Bridgeport,Conn. 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, "FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 


Belted ia a Petera Cartridge Division trade mark; High Velocity is Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


Gamemaster is Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. by Remington Arms Co., Inc 
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And America’s Homes 
Give Pabst the Call! 


From coast to coast, re = 


Pabst is first in Amer- 
ica’s homes! This over- | 







whelming preference 
by family and guests is 
the truest measure of 
popularity. And 95 
years of Pabst quality 


Sive RIBBON 


has won this leadership. Order 
Pabst Blue Ribbon today. Your 
choice of bottles or handy, 
space-saving cans. 


Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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~ SPECIAL TIP INCREASES 
PENETRATION. 


THIN METAL JACKET HERE 
PERMITS MUSHROOMING 
ACTION. 


HEAVY JACKET HERE CON- 
TROLS MUSHROOMING. 


“> INCREASED CORE DIAM- 
ETER HERE LOCKS CORE IN 
jist; JACKET. 


CORE-LOKT” BULLET 
MUSHROOMS TO MORE 
THAN DOUBLE ORIGINAL 
CALIBER. 


, JACKET CURLS BACK 
vA BUT DOES NOT BREAK 
AWAY. 


_— HEAVY JACKET CON- 
~ STRICTS LEAD CORE TO 
PREVENT DISINTEGRATION. 
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ERE is one of the greatest advances 
ever made in the manufacture of 
sporting ammunition. Outstanding Core-Lokt fea- 
tures are: 
1. Controlled mushrooming at all hunting ranges. Mini- 
mum disintegration or loss in bullet weight. 
2. Deep penetration made possible by special tip at the 
point instead of open cavity. 
3. Lead bullet core is positively locked inside new, heavy 
metal jacket. 
4. Mushrooms to double the caliber at hunting ranges. 


5. Ballistics are the same as the popular Hi-Speed and 
Express lines in comparable bullet weights. 


18 Popular Cartridges Available 


‘“‘Core-Lokt”’ bullets will be available in the following 
cartridges: .30’06—220 Grain Express; 30’06—180 
Grain Hi-Speed; 30-40—220 Grain Express; .30-40 
—180 Grain Hi-Speed; .30-30 Win. 170 Grain Ex- 
press; .30 Rem. 170 Grain Express; .35 Rem. 220 
Grain Express; .25 Rem. 117 Grain Express; 25-35 
Win. 117 Grain Express; .32 Win. Spec. 170 Grain 
Express; .32 Rem. 170 Grain Express; .303 Savage 
180 Grain Express; .300 Savage 180 Grain Express; 
.348 Win. 200 Grain Express; .300 Magnum 200 
Grain Express; 270 Win. 130 Grain Hi-Speed; .257 
Rem. 100 Grain Hi-Speed; 250 Savage 100 Grain 
Express. 

You'll find in the Kleanbore center fire line the 
right combination of bullet weight, type of bullet and 
powder charge for every kind of game—any make of 
gun. Write Dept.D-10,for free literature. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
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T WOULD be 
something of a 
task to find the 
angle of angling 
with which Ray 
Bergman is unfa- 
miliar. OUTDOOR 
Lire’s angling edi- 
tor is a veteran 
fisherman, with 
thirty-five years’ 
experience on the 


stream. And he’s 
still at it. Each 
year he gets into 


his automobile and 
travels steadily for 
three or four 
months for the sin- 
gle purpose of fish- 
ing as much new 
water as he can find. It is his intention, 
he says, to continue his fishing explora- 
tions until he has covered the entire 
United States and Canada. It’s a fairly 
safe bet that he’ll do it, too, for despite 
the years he has waded streams and 
paddled lakes, he is still as enthusiastic 
as if he'd just discovered the sport. 

Bergman, to put it briefly, is a pro- 
fessional amateur. That is, he earns his 
livelihood by writing and lecturing on 
angling, instructing beginners, and an- 
swering questions by the hundreds; yet 
he has been able to maintain the ama- 
teur point of view, a fact which makes 
his writings doubly enjoyable. 

Part of the unique value of Bergman’s 
articles, both to the veteran and the 
novice, is due to his wide experience and 
his passion for uncovering all the facts 
about fishing in any given locality. He 
tries all sorts of methods in good wa- 
ters and bad, and under all kinds of 
weather conditions. Jotting down his 
observations in one of the voluminous 
notebooks he carries with him on the 
stream, he later uses these field notes 
as the basis of the informative articles 
which he writes exclusively for us. 

He is the author of a highly success- 
ful book, “Just Fishing,” which has gone 
into several editions, and has recently 
published another volume, “Trout,” 
which is already in the second edition. 





AVING an ancestor who was hanged, 

drawn, and quartered for insurrec- 
tion in pre-Revolutionary times, and an 
uncle who headed the first California 
vigilante committee, a fellow is apt to 
be the kind of man who goes out and 
does what he wants to do, and has a 
good time doing it. Well, that’s Cy Cog- 
gins all over. When he decided he 
wanted an education in journalism Cog- 
gins sweated for it. 

“I worked,” he tells us, “as ‘whistle 
punk’ in the Washington woods, mined 
silver in Idaho and copper in Montana, 
picked melons in California, punched 
cows in Wyoming, worked on a bridge 
gang in Kansas and in the steel mills of 
Celorado, and shocked wheat all the 
way from Oklahoma to Canada. And 
all the while I fished for trout from the 
Feather River in California to the Bea- 
verkill in New York.” 

This wouldn't seem to leave much 
time for education, but he managed to 
obtain one—and was boxing instructor 
at the University of Missouri at the 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Side lights on some of the men who contribute to this issue 


same time. Upon graduating, Coggins 
decided there was still more of the West 
to be seen. So he spent several interest- 
ing years hiking—one trip being from 
Fort Snelling, Minn., to Seattle, Wash., 
and then down the coast to Sacramento, 
Calif. He fished every stream he crossed, 
and paid his way with an occasional 
Saturday-night boxing match at some 
local fight club. 

Coggins has ideas about the angling 
art, as you'll see when you read “Fish 
So the Fish Can't See You.” And wheth- 
er you agree with him or not, you'll have 
to admit he’s not afraid to stick his 
neck out. His convictions come from 
long study, for his fishing is more than 
a casual pastime with him and he hasn’t 
any side lines — ex- 
cept rod making, fly 
tying, and such. He’s 
made a study of the 
habits of fish and 
their physiology, and 
he has a scientist's 
knowledge of the in- 
sects on which they 
feed. Right now he’s 
compiling a cata- 
logue in which he 
will cross-index every 
book that’s been 
written in America 
on angling; he him- 
self owns 150 first editions, by the way. 

He’s no bookworm, though. Take his 
operations in the field: he’s caught, with 
the dry fly, nearly every fresh-water fish 
that swims—carp, mud cats, crappie, 
perch, long-nosed gar, bass, pickerel, 
chub, fallfish, salmon, trout, and wall- 
eyed pike included. Yes, and goldfish! 

“My greatest angling feat,” he says, 
“was raising, hooking, and landing a 
goldfish from the ornamental fountain 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. I caught 
it on a fly and leader, fastened to the 
end of an umbrella which I borrowed 
from a very obliging hat-check girl.” 





LTHOUGH he’d 

rather sail a 
small boat than do 
anything else in the 
world, mention any 
athletic sport or oth- 
er outdoor activity 
to Arthur Grahame 
and he immediately 
starts quivering like 
a race horse at the 





post. Whether he’s 
wielding a fishing 
rod or a tennis 


racket, sitting in a grand-stand seat, or 
just fanning about sports, he’s happy. 
He goes to the darndest places just to 
see amateur steeplechase races, and, if 
he’s not at a heavyweight championship 
fight, the national tennis matches, the 
Olympic Games, or the open golf tourna- 
ment, it’s because he’s in a hospital with 
three orderlies holding him in bed. 

In fact, where sports are concerned, 
he knows pretty nearly all the answers, 
both because he loves sports and be- 
cause one of his chores is replying to 
miscellaneous sports queries sent in by 
the readers of a national magazine. One 
of his other chores, as readers of OvrT- 
poor Lire know, is the annual compila- 
tion of the Game Laws which appears 
in this issue. As far as we're concerned, 
he’s welcome to that job! But let’s hear 
something from Grahame himself: 

“Born on the New Jersey coast, a 
couple of hundred yards from the ocean 
—a real son of the beach. Left school 
too early on finding that I didn’t have 
good enough eyes to enter the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; then decided to 
become a historical novelist, but went 
about it the hard way by getting a job 
as copy boy on a newspaper. 

“Ran an auto column in days when it 
was news if a car went twenty-five miles 
without breaking down. Have been 
around publications ever since. Always 
fond of mixing up in, and writing about, 
any kind of sports; so have been present 
at most of the big sporting events of the 
last twenty years. Started out with sail- 
ing and fishing; got sidetracked to ten- 
nis and devoted fifteen years to develop- 
ing a backhand drive that mowed them 
down; on perfecting it, discovered that 
my legs weren’t what they used to be; 
returned to boats and fishing and won- 
dered why I'd ever left them.” 

Grahame lives in Washington, D. C. 
















GAIN Paul W. Gartner rings the 
bell, this time with “Hermits of 
Ram Mountain.” Gartner is no her- 
mit himself. His letters bear all 
sorts of postmarks, the latest being 
from British Columbia; and it’s fair- 
ly safe to say we'll soon have another 
story from Gartner with that locale. 
aa e . 
ReaDerRS will be happy to see Ar- 
thur Hawthorne Carhart back in this 
issue with “World Champion Wolfer.” 
Well-known and respected as a stu- 
dent and lover of the great Western 
outdoors, Carhart was a member of 
the faculty of the Writers’ Confer- 
ence of Western State College of Col- 
orado this year for the second time. 
- e e 

Nosopy much quarrels with Einstein 
about his theory of relativity except 
his fellow physicists. But let a scien- 
tist make a statement about some- 
thing within the ken of the man in 
the street and the debate starts. 





NEW NOTES ON OLD FRIENDS 


When, some months ago in OvuTpoor 
Lire, Carl F. Kauffeld said that there | 
are thirty-two kinds of snakes in this | 
country which are poisonous, he | 
started something. Contradictory let- | 
ters just poured in! Of course, he 
knew what he was talking about 
“What Snakes Are Dangerous?” 
proves that, and so does the fact that 
he’s curator of snakes at the Staten 
Island (N. Y.) zoo. 
= e * 

FROM AFAR comes another article 
from the pen of W. S. Thom, whom 
readers will remember as the veteran 





police officer of British India whose 
idea of a furlough is to go after big 
game. We've had his accounts of 
hunting gaur, and tiger, and rhinoc- 
eros, and elephant; now he comes 
through with “Game _ Bulls. of 
Burma,” which deals with the for- 
midable tsine. On which note we'd be 
tempted to tsine off ... except that 


you pronounce it “tseen.” 
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-with one of the finest packs 
of een on this continent. We are 
official hunting guides for the Southern 
Pacific Lines of Mexico. Jaguars guaranteed. Other 
Mexican Game hunted on same trip. References: 
sportsmen who hunted with us last season. 
Write for complete information 


The Lee Brothers 


TUCSON ARIZONA 





(Formerly of Paradise, Arizona) 


Lion e Bear e Jaguar e Deere Wild Turkey 
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BEARTOOTH RANCH 
In the Montana Rockies — — Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing. 
ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS OCT. 1 

Ed. J.tkerman Nye, Montana 








—ALLAN RANCH— 


Beyond All Roads 
In Big Rockies of Montana 
BIG GAME HUNTING ... Elk, Deer, Griz- 
zly & Black Bear, Mountain Goats. Sun 
River Country & South Fork of Flathead. 
September 15 to November 15. For details, 
address 


AUGUSTA, MONTANA 











BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Pack in with us to the South Fork of the 
Flathead Primitive Area for 
SUPERIOR ELK TROPHIES, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
And a chance at bear. Bring your fly tackle along for some 
real trout fishing after you get your meat. 1939 Elk season 
September 15, goat October 1. Ten-day all-expense 


$150.00 
GORDON RANCH 


SEELEY LAKES P.O. MONTANA 
(Telegraph addreas— Seeley Lake, Montana) 





IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 


Old Time Western Ranch—30 years outfitting 
and guiding experience. In one of the best un- 
spoiled game territories in North America. 


ELK — DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR— COUGAR 
BOYLE RANCH 


Loon Creek, Stanley P. O. Idaho 





FISH AND HUNT LION 


via Pack Trains 


In UTAH—NOW! 


All expenses and arrangements included. 
Rates reasonable. Write for references and 


full information. 


JOE JUDD CEDAR CITY, UTAH 





Come to Old Wyoming, Stranger . . 


And Get MOOSE, ELK, BEAR, 
HAPPY MEMORIES! 


Horses, guides, equipment are of the best. Scenery 
wonderful. And we do get you your game, as well 
as give you a good time and plenty to eat. We 
can take care of only a few sportsmen, so write 


early to 
J. A. SHAW 
LU BAR RANCH DUBOIS, WYOMING 


SEPTEMBER, 19389 


All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


ee EETING AT THE BAR?” is not 
M unknown among anglers, but it 
means something different at 
Square Lake, Me. That 9-mile-long lake 
has a 30-acre spot, known as “the bar,” 
where the water is only 4 ft. deep. Here 
is a large incubation ground of the may- 
fly. When the hatch is on, salmon from 
all parts of the lake congregate there 
to gorge, and anglers — around and 
have grand sport with Green Drake and 
Montreals with yellow-wool body 
Missouri conservation officials are look- 
ing forward to 1942 with interest. That 
year, according to biologists, will be the 
high point in the 5-year gray squirrel 
cycle, which hit its low in 1937. 
Wahoo weighing 91% Ib. and caught 
by Ambrose Gosling Jr. in Bermuda 
Game Fishing Tournament, made a new 
Bermuda Record... Gosling thus winner 
of Replica of the Outdoor Life permanent 
Wahoo trophy. Last year Robert Clarke 
won out. Both names now on bowl... New 
Hampshire is continuing its biological 
survey of the State’s fishing waters 
This survey will cover all the fishing 
waters of the Connecticut Valley of that 
State, and will complete a 3-year study. 
President Roosevelt’s proposal to co- 
ordinate federal wildlife administra- 
tion, part of his reorganization program 
already approved by the Senate, gives 
conservation one of its biggest breaks in 
years, according to More Game Birds in 
America ... September sees shutters go- 
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ing up on many a summer cottage and 
camp, and porch screens coming down. 
Summers are too short. Something should 
be done about it... Two new groups of 
youth hostels and trails have been opened 
recently in the Great Smoky Mountains 
of western North Carolina. The two 
loops, one 75 miles long, the other 150 
miles, start at Asheville and make a 
complete circuit through the more in- 
accessible and remote parts of the na- 
tional park. Hikers, bicyclists, and 
horseback riders can make the circuit 
for $1 a day or less, stopping at the 
hostels for 25 cents a night. Kitchens 
are provided where you can cook your 
own food. 

Snowshoe hares have passed the low of 
their population cycle in Wisconsin, and 
will reach the peak in the forest areas 
in northern part of the State in 3 years. 
Last year hunters bagged 83,906 there, 
as against 60,081 the year before , 
Preston County, W. Va., reported the 
largest deer kill in the State last season, 


SPORTSMEN! 


Get this Valuable HUNTING BOOK 


World-Famous 
Naturalist-Hunter 


INFORMATION 


Pictures and descriptions of game from 
every land and clime; rare specimens pre- 
served for famous hunters and museums 
everywhere, besides chapter after chapter 
of practical, hard-to-get information that 
helps ou solve huntin problems. A big 
thick book that you will want to keep in 
your library. Gives you in one volume: 


® Hints on Successful Hunting 

® Organizing a Hunting Expedition 

® Choosing Guns and Ammunition 

® Care of Skins, Scalps and Trophies 
in the Field 

® Records of North American Game 

® Trophies for the Bird Hunter 

® Trophies from Every Land and Clime 

® Sculptoring With Natural Materials 

® Hints on Trout Fishing 

® Trophies for the Angler 

® Taxidermy’s Place in Decoration 

® Recipes for Cooking Game 

Just off the press—a new and different sports- 

man's book—the only one of its kind ever pub- 

lished. It’s yours for the cost of postage and 


mailing. Hurry! send 10c (coin or stamps). Get 
your copy before you start your fall hunting trip. 


JONAS BROS. 


Studios at 
Denver. Colo.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Seattle, Wash. 
ene —_— 





Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Please send my copy of ““Game Trails—Memoirs 
of a Thousand Sportsmen”. I enclose 10c to cover 
postage and mailing costs. 


Name 





Address. 





City Scate. 





Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 











EASY SHOTS GUARANTEED 
Game Very Plentiful 


Deer, Bear & Birds Sept.15 


Good hunting around streams and ponds first of season; 
later ridges best. (Hundreds of sq. mi. of virgin country 
inder lease), Canoe trips. Expert guides. Best of cabins, 

ls and food. Easy to reach. Satisfied sportsmen my 
best ad. References and folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox, Box 1, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 
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Go wuenre the game is! Come to 
Maine. 15 million acres of fresh, un- 
spoiled forest where all kinds of game 
raise large families! Woodcock and 
partridge, deer or bear, rabbits, 
lynx and coon! 

There’s sport for a gunner in Maine. 


Maine hotels, sporting-camps and inns. 
You can make all ar- 
rangements — includ- 











ing your license — in 
advance. Mail the 


coupon! 






FREE BOOKLET 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 284 
St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 

Please send me the new, illustrated Official Maine 
Hunting Guide for 1939. 
Name 
Address 


City State 
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7 here's 


mn fishing where t 


autu 
action on the line..-- 


plenty of 


! 
plenty of entertainment on land! 


Troll at sea for the “fighters, 


cast in the surf and angle in 
colorful bays. Ashore . - - 40 8- 
Boardwalk, brilliant with 
hotels, shops 


mile 
theatres, piers, 


s. All outdoor sports. 


and exhibit 
into October. 


Ocean bathing 


on for FREE 
Mail Coupon &% Potisavention Hall, 


202 
Booklet. Atlantic City, N.J 


foxes, | 


There’s beauty in the Maine woods, snap | 
in the Maine air, comfort in famous | 


with total of 280. Pocahontas County 
was second with 155. These two counties 
accounted for about one half of West 
Virginia’s total. 

Hancock and Sand ponds, near Den- 
mark, Me., are excellent bass waters. 
Big Lake, in the Grand Lake Stream 
section of Maine, has produced many 
fine bass catches this year. Branch 
Pond, near Ellsworth, Me., has had 
some very large brown trout caught in 
it this season. On just one Sunday 18 
fish were brought in which averaged 
close to 5 lb. each. One fish weighed 11% 
lb. Auaitiie good trout tip comes from 
Warden Roy Gray of Stratton, Me. He 
says Reddington Pond, in the Rangeley 
Lake section, is excellent for fly-fishing 
for trout. It’s small, not overfished, and 
has plenty of hard-fighting trout. East 
of Parlin Pond, Me., lies a group of 
small ponds between The Forks and 
Jackman. They are not extensively 
fished, and are fine for brook trout. 


Gallatin National Forest 


HERE ARE, within the limits of the 

Gallatin National Forest in Montana, 
all of the species of big game which 
formerly roved the plains in large 
numbers with the exception of the 
buffalo and antelope. The game in- 
cludes elk, mule deer (known locally as 
black-tail), moose, mountain sheep, an 
occasional white-tailed deer, black, 
brown, and silvertip bears. Owing to 
the scarcity of mountain sheep and 
moose, there is no open season on those 
animals. 

The elk range high in the mountains 
during the summer, fall, and early 
winter months. When deep snow covers 
their high feeding grounds, large num- 
bers of elk migrate to the lower alti- 
tudes, where lesser snowfall permits 
winter grazing. On these winter ranges 
domestic stock are excluded in order 
that the elk may survive the long, hard 
winters. Hunting within the forest is 
allowed for specified species under Mon- 
tana State laws. No hunting or trap- 
ping is permitted in the State game 
preserve, in the southeastern section 
of the forest. 

The high mountain lakes 
cold mountain streams afford 
fishing. Eastern brook, rainbow, and 
native trout are the principal fish 
caught. Grayling, though somewhat 
rare, are to be found in some of the 
streams. Hebgen Lake, 12 miles long 
and from 1 to 3 miles wide, located in 
the southern part of the forest, has good 
boat fishing for rainbows and Loch 
Leven trout. 


and clear, 
excellent 


South Carolina Fishing Tips 


HE COMBAHEE RIVER in lower 

South Carolina is excellent for black 
bass and striped bass. The best point of 
access is at Yemasee. Hotel, tourist 
accommodations, guides, and boats are 
all available. 

The lake at 
Columbia, S. C., 
and up to 14 miles wide. It 
excellent fishing. Striped bass are 
in Edisto, Ashley, and Cooper 
near Charleston.—W. W. Carter. 


Saluda Dam, 12 miles from 
is about 30 miles long 
provides 
taken 
rivers, 


| NEW OCEAN VIEW HOTEL 





and COTTAGES 


Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

On Martha's Vineyard Isle 
Stamping Ground for deep sea and surf fish- 
ermen. Best Bluefishing August & September 
Every modern convenience. Suites & rooms 
with private bath. American or European 
plan. Excellent cuisine. Sea food-a specialty. 
Recreatiqn of every description, where an 














Come—FREE OF CHARGE—any two 
Aug. or Sept., 
tions over in advance of your fall trip. My 
region in the wildest section of Maine, 
tourist ridden sections. 
hunt in seclusion. 
ing. BEAR & DEER very plentiful. 


atmosphere of refinement prevails. Write 
Joseph A. Sylvia 
o a 
ROWE LAKE CAMPS ““Sinine™ 


DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE, SMALL GAME 
17 Miles new 
hunting grounds. 
6 miles 
trip for $35. 
hunting camps here but mine. 
let, but will send full information upon request. 


FRED McGOWAN 
“Exclusive Invitation to OUTDOOR LIFE’S 


highway into Maine’s unspoiled 
Leave your car at end of road. 
days hunting 
No otner 
a book- 


in to home camps. 10 
Good cabins, good eats 
Haven't 


ASHLAND, MAINE 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 


days during 
to look the country and game condi- 
hunting 
far beyond 
Game abundant, and you can 
Excellent Partridge, Duck shoot- 
Limited reser- 

















vations. For details, write . 

FOSTER’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
_PATTEN = MAINE 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Every con ROO . cs 
Every sport. Swimming . . . Canoeing and Mountain 

Climbing 
ONE CENTRAL DINING acee 
21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large t Expert 
guides. Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cow V egeta- 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 
and map on request. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
= oh a ‘ vo ) 
CHANNEL BASS, SEPT. BEST, 
early Oct. 2nd. best 
Largest reported have been landed in Sept Good 
month nearly all salt water varieties trongest 
points, 100 mi. inland & ocean reached through 3 
inlets. Good Accommodations, Good Food, plenty of 
(no samples) Booklets 
Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, E. S. Va. 


A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mangt) 








Northland Moose Camps 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 
Virgin territory—open Sept. 15 
Write for information 


NORTHLAND MOOSE CAMPS 


P. 0. Box 78 Kenora, Ontario 











“RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Fish & Hunt at “BERRY LODGE,” 
DRYBERRY LAKE 


Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-eyes. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Ducks, Partridge. Fishermen are now get- 
ting limit catches. Hunting starts Sept. 15. New 
modern camps & equipment. First class home cooked 
meals. For folder and information, write or wire 


ART VICK, "BERRY LODGE" 

_DRYBERRY LAKE, via KENORA, ONT., CANADA 

MOOSE....DEER 
Hunt in virgin territory never before 
shot over commercially. Adjoining the 
White Shell game preserve, from which 
the overflow of MOOSE and DEER is 
plentiful. No other camp within forty 
mile radius. Also BEAR, DUCKS and 
PARTRIDGE Ay the fisherman MUS 
KIES and TROU . Experienced guides. 
Up-to-date a td nt. Convenient train 





Canada, 


ESCOTTS’ HUNTING CAMPS, Ingolf, Ontario 








(Lake of Woods) 














There's Good Fall Sahin tQ YM r m by 


pon the fisherman and his DY we offer five lakes in the 
home group with countless other lakes and streams nearby. 
j and brown trout. 
guides available. Riding and other outdoor sports. Folder and references on request. 
Hortense Quimby 


oe eee ee wea a 


Salmon, rainbow, brook 





46th season—Write or wire: 


COLO SPRING 
CLUB 





ty and plane service. For rates, etc., write 
H. R. Escott, P.O. Box 405, Winnipeg, 


Cottages with hotel service. Seasoned 


Northeastern Vermont 


——~" 


AVERILL 
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Southwestern Florida 


FY haar QUESTION, the south- 
western part of Florida, in the area 
which comprises the 10,000 Islands, of- 
fers the finest fishing anywhere for the 
light-tackle enthusiast. Fishing there 
with a bait-casting rod makes all other 
fishing seem tame by comparison. 

Tarpon and snook are in those waters 
all the year round, and late winter and 
early spring are as good a time as any. 
The only time when the fishing there is 
poor is when the water is muddy, due to 
storms. After a heavy blow there is 
little fishing for a few days. 

Some of the best creeks or rivers to 
fish are Palm River, Blackwater River, 
and Witney River. The famous Shark 
River is also adjacent to this territory, 
but it requires an overnight trip by boat 
to reach it. You’ve got to have a guide, 
for that is a tough country to find your 
way around in. The town of Naples is 
a good spot to work from for this fish- 
ing, and you can get your guide there.— 
L. 8S. Caine. 


Wisconsin Lake Trout 


AKE TROUT take the best, around 

the Apostle Islands in Wisconsin, 
from June 1 to August 15. If I were 
planning a trip after lakers there, I'd 
pick the first 10 days of July. Three of 
us, on July 4 and 5, last season, caught 
29 lake trout. Three of them weighed 
20 lb. each, and the others ran from 8 
to 15 lb. At the time mentioned, the 
weather is usually calm, and a small 
open boat with outboard motor can 
navigate with safety over the fishing 
grounds, while trolling for the fish.— 
Ed. Newman. 


Kootenai National Forest 


UNTING AND FISHING are good 
in the Kootenai National Forest in 
the northwest corner of Montana. Big 
game is plentiful. Latest estimates show 


within the forest: 20,000 deer, 500 elk, 100 | 


moose, 100 mountain sheep, 100 goats, 


E-E-UNH! 







THE VOICE 
OF THE 
WwIiLDER- 


800 black bear, 50 grizzly bear, 1,800 
coyotes, 200 cat or lynx, 50 mountain 
lions, and a considerable number of 
fur-bearing animals. The State law 
permits hunting in season on certain 
species in all parts of the forest. From 
500,000 to 750,000 fish are planted each 
year in the lakes and streams. The 
fishing is excellent. 

From Libby, Mont., headquarters of 
the forest, two main routes lead east. 
One is the Theodore Roosevelt high- 
way which follows the Kootenai Valley 
east, then turns north to the headwaters 
of the Stillwater, then follows that 
stream southeast to Whitefish. From 
that point Glacier Park or Kalispell 
may be reached. The other route is 
Highway No. 2 which skirts the Thomp- 
son lakes, and leads also to Kalispell. 
West from Libby is one main route 
which, after crossing the Montana-Idaho 
line, goes through Bonners Ferry, Sand- 
point, Spokane, and on to the Pacific. 
From these roads byways lead, and 
from the byways are trails used by 
hunters and fishermen to go into the 
wilderness. 


& GOOD HUNTING 


IDAHO 


SEPTEMBER ‘ 
Trout. Excellent 
altitude Good mo 


Antelope. Some years ® 





fishing except 1m fl 
nth for large trout. 
limited amount © 


ig nae hunts often allowed in late 
eek = ellent month for big 


Trout. An exc 


P ters. 
lower altitude wa 
Deer. Season opens October 5th. ( 


Mountain Goat. Season 


month (one). 

Big Horn Sheep. 
f month (one ram 

Phensent- Season opens Octobe 
Four birds either sex eac y. 


NONEME™ " 
t. nusua 
art Wood River. - 
Pheasants. Good shooting un " 
Deer. The season '" the best are re 
Elk. The season 1” the best a a 
D ok Good shooting throughout t “ 
eae along the smaller streams, r@ 
Sleds on be placed if desired. : 
Coyotes. Hunting with dogs and horse 


Season open fro 


large trout in certain 


Mostly spinners. some 


| the Sawtooth Mountain 
region of the Idaho wilderness are count- 
less lakes and streams that have seldom 
been fished and, for the hunter, a variety 
of four-footed and feathered game. Native 
guides, who know the haunts and habits of 
Idaho’s wild life, will accompany you on 
short or long pack-trips into the primitive 
region, one of America’s last frontiers. 


With heart-warming memories of a great 
adventure you'll return to Sun Valley and 
comfortable modern quarters at Lodge or 
Inn. There you can enjoy golf, tennis, skeet- 
shooting, ice-skating ona new outdoor sum- 
mer rink, swimming and various other sports. 
Full information gladly sent on request. 

W.S. BASINGER, P.T. M. or 


Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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September. 
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W. P. ROGERS 
General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
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00 YOU KNOW THE 
GLORY OF SEPTEMBER 


A 





EPTEMBER is the golden month for 

fishermen in Wisconsin, the month 
of months, the high spot of the fishing 
season in the country’s greatest fishing 
state. It’s a great month to be outdoors, 
a great month to go fishing. Why don’t 
you plan now to close your season’s 
fishing with a trip to Wisconsin? 





IT'S TROPHY FISHING TIME, 
TOO—BIG MUSKIES, BASS AND PIKE 
ARE ON A FEEDING SPREE 







Seven thousand lakes and thousands of 
miles of rivers, kept well stocked by the 
country's largest fish propagation pro- 
gram, offer a wide variety of angling 
opportunities, and all species of fish— 
muskellunge, large and small mouth 
black bass, walleye and northern pike, 
as well as pan fish. 


Send the coupon now for your 
FREE « opy of or illustrated 
Vacation Book “$6,000 
Square Miles of Vacationland 

W isc and illustrated 
Highway And 
planning that September trip. 


Seeeeeugers 


onsen 


Map begin 





WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL, ROOM 20, MADISON, WIS. 


Please send me, FREE, copy of your Vaca- 
tion Book aad illustrated Wisconsia High 
way Map 


SeSsseeseeee#gse, 
esessesesenanas’ 














Fish in Northern Ontario 


HE METAGAMA district of northern 

Ontario, 330 miles northwest of To- 
ronto, and 510 miles west of Montreal by 
rail, affords magnificent fishing. Proba- 
bly the reason for this lies in the fact that 
it is inaccessible by motor car, and must 
be reached by railroad. 

Lake trout are at their best as a game 
fish right after the ice goes out in late 
April or early May. Then they feed at 
the surface, and take wobblers, spoons, 
spinners, or live bait. A big 20-lb. lake 
trout on casting tackle, played from a 
canoe at that season, gives rare sport. 

Outside of Big and Little Pogamasing 
lakes, there are other excellent outlying 
lakes. Spider Lake was fished for the 
first time only last year, and was found 
to contain a delicious, salmon-colored 
species of trout. While they rarely weigh 
more than 3 Ib., they are game, as well 
as numerous. The Spanish River and 
Five Mile Lake, also fished last season 
for the first time, has sensational North- 
ern pike fishing. Kennedy Lake is iso- 
lated and little-fished, but famous for 
the size and number of its lake trout. 
Big Squaw Lake yields lake trout which 
often weigh 20 to 25 lb. Little Squaw 
also has excellent fishing, and Sinaminda 
Lake is fine for lake trout and Northern 
pike. Grassy Lake is a small body of 
water that will be opened up this year. 
It too contains salmon-colored lakers. 

Mackie Lake has large and abundant 
lake trout. This lake is 6 miles west of 
Metagama station, but may be more 
easily reached from Drefal, a flag station 
13 miles from Metagama. From Lake 34, 
about 3 miles east of Metagama station, 
a canoe route takes you through rich 
fish and game territory. From it, you 
reach Valley and Moose lakes, both good 
for Northern pike. Going down the 
Sinaminda you come into Mozhabong 
Lake, with fine fishing for lake trout and 
Northern pike. A canoe trip through the 
Metagama district takes you through 
real wilderness, with innumerable fish- 
ing possibilities —D.H. 


Finding Oregon Deer 


REGON is a big state, covering al- 

most 100,000 square miles, and some 
sort of big game is to be found in al- 
most every part of it. Black-tailed deer 
are found along the whole coast section, 
west of the summit of the Cascades. 
They are probably the most plentiful in 
the watersheds of the North Umpqua, 
Upper Willamette, and the McKenzie 
rivers. The hunting country is quite 
bushy and makes for strenuous going, 
and much of your fun depends on know- 
ing the area you hunt. 

East of the Cascades, the larger mule 
deer is native. North of Lakeview, 
around Paisley, is good. Farther north, 
out of Prineville, in Crook County, is an- 
other good location, that around 
Izee. There are probably more deer in 
this last-named section than anywhere 
else in Oregon; and also more hunters. 

A. L. Parker 
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Wyoming Elk and Sheep 


HE best elk and country in 
Wyoming I know of is around the Gros 


ahee p 


Ventre River and its tributaries—a re- 
gion lying just east of Kelly, Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. Cabins may be had at Kelly 


There are several good guides and out- 
fitter available locally It good hunt 


ing country R.C. Kent 


Club 





Birch Point Resort 
On Marsh Miller Lake 


390 Mi. No. of Chicago (8 hr. dr.) 
25 Mi. No. of Eau Claire, Wis. 


safe boats, bait tackle, ete. 
Write for folder to 


Bloomer, Wis. 


Secluded cottages, 
4-persons $18.00 per week. 


Dick Stevens 


You Can't Miss Them At 


ANTICGOSTI ISLAND 


Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Seal, Trout 


SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS, $100-$135 
Aug. 30 to Oct. 25—Write for Folder: 


Anticosti Shipping Co., Box 69, 
Montreal, P. 9. 














at CLUB ST. LAURENT, 

Luceville (Rimouski Cy.), 

Que.—15 mile on gravel 

+ road from Levis-Gaspé Highway. 
Privately owned VIRGIN FOREST 


6 lakes: SPECKLED, LAKE, RED trout all fighting 
May 15 to Sept. 30. HUNTING SEASON for Deer, Bear 
Hare, Fox, Duck, Pheasants, Sept. 20 to Nov. 20. Good 
trails. French Canadian Guides. Swimming, Tennis 
MODERN CLUBHOUSE, Chalets, Bungalows, AMERI- 
CAN PLAN, electricity, telephone. Bring the ladies 
and your camera! Write or wire for descriptive bocklet 


NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘siz 


Speckied Trout — OQuananiche 

Moose - Bear 
This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


Northwest Quebec Guides 


A vast virgin area awaiting outdoor people. 
Big game hunting, excellent fishing, canoe 
cruising. All but personal equipment supplied. 
Minimum period 10 days, $150 per person. 








Aeroplanes to more _ inaccessible’ sections 
extra. Every consideration to _ individual 
wishes. Personal, experienced management. 


A. O. Sinclair Senneterre, Que., Canada 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 














Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated 


Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 








Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 
rere GRAND ‘—— 
‘waer NEW BRUNSWICK FISHING .»'e''u. 


Also Good Bear, Deer, Partridge Hunting 

Good beds, food, and guides. Honorable treatment 

Satisfied guests are my best re 

tember fishing some of the 

this season, and you'll come again 
CHARLES L. BARKER 

RILEY BROOK, N. B. 
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PROPERTIES | 
for Sale or Lease | 
® A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE @ 


SS | 


Houseboat fully equipped Fish 
board motors. 8 Room house 
Plentiful supply 
nexcelled huntir 
Island, St. Johns Rive 


remises , 


= ‘ 


James KR. Murphy, 217 Broadway, New Vork, N. ¥. 


CABIN FOR SALE 


ON CHESAPEAKE HAY 


To Settie Up Estate 
Tiree | ” he Ba 
Rive Excellent fishing f Blue 
He Row k had. Flounde ‘ 
‘ bt ‘ bathing Duck 
t ace ne 
: ‘ ’ « htub & ‘ 
; Laree ‘ 
; mking bay ? 


Mre. K. BR. Ketter, 61 You 81... N.W.. Wael ston, D. « 
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Black Bass in Currituck 


LACK BASS are increasing in Curri- 

tuck Sound, N. C., according to 
Rupert West, district game supervisor 
of the Currituck Sound area. In his 
opinion, this area will soon rank along 
with Lake Mattamuskeet as one of east- 
ern North Carolina’s best black bass 
fishing grounds. 

This increase is due to the sand-fix- 
ation work being carried on along the 
Outer Banks, which guard the mainland 
from the open Atlantic, and the replac- 
ing of the locks in the Inland Waterway. 
The fixation work keeps the salt water 
from breaking over the banks in stormy 
weather, and the locks keep the salt 
water from the Elizabeth River. As a 
result, fresh-water fishes of all varieties 
are rapidly increasing in the sound, 
says West. 

These fish may be taken by casting 
with artificial lures along the creeks, 
marshes, and bayous leading into the 
sound. The return of fresh-water condi- 
tions is also expected to increase the 
number of waterfowl wintering in those 
waters, since food grasses have returned 
with the freshening of the water. 


HE WOULD TAKE HIS 
WIFE Fishing! 






California Surf Fishing 


URF FISHING on the California coast 

starts in the neighborhood of Ven- 
tura, and gets better the farther down 
you travel along the coast. A favorite 
spot for many is Seal Beach, but, due to 
the fact that the tide seldom comes in 
straight, results are spotty. 

Farther south, at San Onofre, is a 
stretch of beach that has long been pro- 
ductive. There are a camp ground and 
small store there. As a rule, you'll find 
the better fishing about a mile down 
shore from the camp. This is one place 
that can be recommended, as catches 
are made here if anywhere. 

None of these locations, however, can 
compare with a stretch of beach just 
below Encinitas, near the Mexican bor- 
der. Most of the top surf fishermen in 
this area make regular trips to that 
beach. The better fishing is about three 
miles below Encinitas. That can be 
reached only by taking advantage of a 
low tide, and driving your car at fairly 
high speed on the wet sand to a turn-out 

t the south end of the beach. If you are 
not familiar with that section, inquiry 
should be made of any fisherman in En- 

nitas, and he will point out the best 
spot 

The principal fish to be caught surf 

hing along our coast are yellow-fin 

d three varieties of croakers, the spot- 

being the most plentiful. Corbina are 
isionally caught in great numbers, 

d run up to 8 lb. or so, but their runs 

re uncertain except at Encinitas Beach, 
where you can usually tie into one of the 

rger fish. 

The best season for surf fishing is in 
he fall. It usually begins in April and 
tays on an up trend until some time 

September. September is the top 
month of the year. Surf perch, of course, 


can be caught at almost any beach 
I J. Wolfe 
EPTEMBER, 1939 
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You, too, can bag a 
a moose like this | 


—in Canada 


@ This fall make that hunting trip amount 
to more than a pipe dream. This fall you 
be the man in the picture. 


These giant moose range freely in the 
north woods of nearby Canada—black 
bear are plentiful and sleek buck deer 
carry heavy racks of horns. 


Our FREE hunting service will tell you 
where to find game! Our scouts are con- 
stantly in the field—keep us posted on 
every detail. Let us give you this valuable 
information—absolutely FREE! We'll 





~~ 


make specific recommendations—put you 
in touch with reliable guides and out- 
fitters. 

Write now and see for yourself how 
surprisingly easy and inexpensive it is to 
make your hunting dreams come true. 

For full details write or wire to 
A, O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent 
2129 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 


Camadion Pacihic 








Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
Camp or houseboat accommodations. Good 
Muskie, Bass, G. N. Pike, Walleye & Lake 
Trout fishing. Excellent hunting for MOOSE, 
DEER, DUCKS. Make your reservations now 
for a hunting or fishing trip. Write for folder. 


A. Elmgren, Fort Frances, Ont., Canada 





The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 





Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log 
Cabins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory 
vacation assured. Rates $20 a week. Good auto 


road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 


NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 


——ELMGREN’S CAMPS—| 














You'll Get Grand Sport Here! 
Trout—Pike—Muskies—Moose—Deer—Bear 


For a family wishing a perfect summer’s vaca 
tion we offer fine cabins or tents, boats, canoes, 
beaches and the best of fishing. Reasonable 
rates. Good accommodations. Country is alive 
with moose and bear to give you a good fall 
hunting trip. 


WENDIGO HUNTING LODGES 





MOOSE & DEER 


New virgin hunting territory. Moose, deer 
bear, ducks. Muskie, Bass, Pike & Pickerel 
fishing. Full camp accommodations or house- 
keeping cabins. Folder on Write 


CLARKE & CROMBIE 
Nestor Falis, Ontario, Canada 


KOOKAGAMING LODGE 


And Fishing Club, Sudbury District, Northern Ont 


GAME FISHING AT ITS BEST! 


Kookagaming Lake, unexcelled fis) 
f mon and grey tr g lakes for 
ker nor b hb Sept o 

‘ M 
‘) } n “ 
WIL! so ne 1} 1 reel } > AT REMI AS 


request. 











off the beaten path 


G. 8. WRIGHT. CRERAR PO. ONTARIO 


Ghost River, Ont., Can. 








CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp t+: tim 





A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Specklied-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


0. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


‘MOOSE HUNTING—$100 


Individually planned 10-day all-expense trip in wild Al- 
goma, Ontario, Canada (via Sault Ste. Marie). 


I have been trailing Moose 29 years through the 


6000-square-mile Algoma bush. Will direct a lim- 
ited number of hunters this year. Season: Oct. 15th 
to Nov. 25th. Rates include guides, packing and 


camping equipment, food, and transportation of 
Moose to railroad. Write for details and references. 


OSCAR BOYER, Licensed Guide 


Pangis, Mile 68A.C.R.via Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada 





Where to HUN T 
FISH AND 

Ask us 
September—the fisherman’s month, with a tang 
in the air! BASS, MUSKY, PIKE, TROUT are 


full of fight then. 

Don't miss grouse season in October. It will be grand! 

MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCK hunting promises to 

be the best ever this fall. Write or wire reservations. 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


Len Hughes Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 





BEARS—BEARS—BEARS! 


If you want a big, black shiny fellow, plus 
a fine camping and fishing trip arrive at 


Metagama Sept. 1st. Folder gives full in- 
formation. Bear and small game license, 
$15.50. Pre-season rates. 


BATES CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama, (viaC.P.R.) 


ALASKA 


MIiX@o BAG HUN'T'S 


Ont. 


~ = Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
» dink, griesty. 


black bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
Kenal moose Individuall 
planned = parties Ne extras; 
vm \ horses, planes, boats in- 

cluded. Lith successful year 
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DO YOU KNOW THE 
GLORY OF SEPTEMBER 





EPTEMBER is the golden month for 

fishermen in Wisconsin, the month 
of months, the high spot of the fishing 
season in the country’s greatest fishing 
state. It’s a great month to be outdoors, 
a great month to go fishing. Why don’t 
you plan now to close your season’s 
fishing with a trip to Wisconsin? 






IT’S TROPHY FISHING TIME, 
TOO—BIG MUSKIES, BASS AND PIKE 
ARE ON A FEEDING SPREE 







Seven thousand lakes and thousands of 
miles of rivers, kept well stocked by the 
country’s largest fish propagation pro- 
gram, offer a wide variety of angling 
opportunities, and all species of fish— 
muskellunge, large and small mouth 
black bass, walleye and northern pike, 
as well as pan fish. 


Send the coupon now for your 
FREE copy of our illustrated 
Vacation Book **56,000 
Square Miles of Vacationland 
—Wisconsin,” and illustrated 
Highway Map. And 
planning that September trip. 
Sea a2 222 2 @ "es 


begin 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL, ROOM 20, MADISON, WIS. 


Please send me, FREE, copy of your Vaca- 
tion Book and Illustrated Wisconsin High- 
way Map. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





Pawnee 


CITY STATE 


IN WISCONSIN 


RELAX 





suseuseeeneees? 














Fish in Northern Ontario 


HE METAGAMA district of northern 

Ontario, 330 miles northwest of To- 
ronto, and 510 miles west of Montreal by 
rail, affords magnificent fishing. Proba- 
bly the reason for this lies in the fact that 
it is inaccessible by motor car, and must 
be reached by railroad. 

Lake trout are at their best as a game 
fish right after the ice goes out in late 
April or early May. Then they feed at 
the surface, and take wobblers, spoons, 
spinners, or live bait. A big 20-lb. lake 
trout on casting tackle, played from a 
canoe at that season, gives rare sport. 

Outside of Big and Little Pogamasing 
lakes, there are other excellent outlying 
lakes. Spider Lake was fished for the 
first time only last year, and was found 
to contain a delicious, salmon-colored 
species of trout. While they rarely weigh 
more than 3 lb., they are game, as well 
as numerous. The Spanish River and 
Five Mile Lake, also fished last season 
for the first time, has sensational North- 
ern pike fishing. Kennedy Lake is iso- 
lated and little-fished, but famous for 
the size and number of its lake trout. 
Big Squaw Lake yields lake trout which 
often weigh 20 to 25 lb. Little Squaw 
also has excellent fishing, and Sinaminda 
Lake is fine for lake trout and Northern 
pike. Grassy Lake is a small body of 
water that will be opened up this year. 
It too contains salmon-colored lakers. 

Mackie Lake has large and abundant 
lake trout. This lake is 6 miles west of 
Metagama station, but may be more 
easily reached from Drefal, a flag station 
13 miles from Metagama. From Lake 34, 
about 3 miles east of Metagama station, 
a canoe route takes you through rich 
fish and game territory. From it, you 
reach Valley and Moose lakes, both good 
for Northern pike. Going down the 
Sinaminda you come into Mozhabong 
Lake, with fine fishing for lake trout and 
Northern pike. A canoe trip through the 
Metagama district takes you through 
real wilderness, with innumerable fish- 
ing possibilities.—D.H. 


Finding Oregon Deer 


REGON is a big state, covering al- 

most 100,000 square miles, and some 
sort of big game is to be found in al- 
most every part of it. Black-tailed deer 
are found along the whole coast section, 
west of the summit of the Cascades. 
They are probably the most plentiful in 
the watersheds of the North Umpqua, 
Upper Willamette, and the McKenzie 
rivers. The hunting country is quite 
bushy and makes for strenuous going, 
and much of your fun depends on know- 
ing the area you hunt. 

East of the Cascades, the larger mule 
deer is native. North of Lakeview, 
around Paisley, is good. Farther north, 
out of Prineville, in Crook County, is an- 
other good location, as is that around 
Izee. There are probably more deer in 
this last-named section than anywhere 
else in Oregon; and also more hunters. 
—A. L. Parker. 


Wyoming Elk and Sheep 


HE best elk and sheep country in 

Wyoming I know of is around the Gros 
Ventre River and its tributaries—a re- 
gion lying just east of Kelly, Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. Cabins may be had at Kelly. 
There are several good guides and out- 
fitters available locally. It’s good hunt- 
ing country.—R. C. Kent. 











Birch Point Resort 
On Marsh Miller Lake 
390 Mi. No. of Chicago (8 hr. dr.) 


25 Mi. No. of Eau Claire, Wis. 
Secluded cottages, safe boats, bait, tackle, etc. 
4-persons $18.00 per week. Write for folder to 


Dick ‘Stevens 


You Can't Miss Them At 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Seal, Trout 
SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS, $100-$135 


Bloomer, Wis. 





Aug. 30 to Oct. 25—Write for Folder: 
Anticosti Shipping Co., Box 69, 
Montreal, P. 9. 











FISH —HUNT—REST 


Club get 
at CLUB ST. LAURENT, 
Luceville (Rimouski Cy.), 
Que.—15 miles on gravel 
e road from Levis-Gaspé Highway. 
Privately owned VIRGIN FOREST 
—6§ lakes: SPECKLED, LAKE, RED trout all fighting 
May 15 to Sept. 30. HUNTING SEASON for Deer, Bear, 


Hare, Fox, Duck, Pheasants, Sept. 20 to Nov. 20. Good 
trails. French Canadian Guides. Swimming, Tennis 
ani RN CLUBHOUSE, Chalets, Bungalows, AMERI- 

PLAN, electricity, telephone. ee. the ladies 


pm your camera! Write or wire for descriptive bocklet 





Tu Lake St. John 


NORTHERN QUEBE District 


Speckled Trout - — Quananiche 
Moose Bear 
This year come to Club a square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 

quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 








Northwest Quebec Guides 


A vast virgin area awaiting outdoor people. 
Big game hunting, excellent fishing, canoe 


cruising. All but personal equipment supplied. 
Minimum period 10 days, $150 per person. 
Aeroplanes to more _ inaccessible’ sections 
extra. Every consideration to dividual 
wishes. Personal, experienced management. 


A, O. Sinclair Senneterre, Que., Canada 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 














Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 


Private, GRAND 
NEW BRUNSWICK FISHING .»''u. 


Salmon 

Water 

Also Good Bear, Deer, Partridge Hunting 
Good beds, food, and guides. H 

Satis fied guests are my best recor 
tember fishing some of the finest of the yea Come 
this season, me you'll come again 

a om L. BARKER 

RILEY BROOK, N. B 








Plenty of 
Brook 


norable 
er 


CANADA 











Slee 1G Fishing | 
PRO P ERTIES | 


for Sale or Lease . 
e A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE ~ 





Houseboat, fully equipped. Fishing boats, out- 
board motors. 8 Room house with bath, kennels 
gardens. Plentiful supply of fruit Located in 
midst of unexcelled hunting & fishing territory 
at Drayton Island, St. Johns River, Florida. Ex- 
pert Guides on premises. For sale at sacrifice 
price. Inquire 


James R. Murphy, 217 Broadway, Ne pw York, N. Y. 


CABIN FOR SALE 


ON CHESAPEAKE BAY 
To Settie Up Estate 





Breezy Point, on the Bay, across from Choptunk 
River. Excellent fishing for Blues, Striped & Channel 
Bass, Rock, Shad, Flounders, Croakers, Weaks, Spot, etc 
Crabbing, bathing. Duck, geese, quail, Cabin well 
built in excellent condition. 3 bedrooms, living room, 





90 ft. copper 


kitchen, bath withtub & shower screened 
porch on 3 sides. Large lot, large variety of trees. Won- 
derful view overlooking bay. For furtherinformation, write 


Mrs. K. R. Roller, 61 You St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Black Bass in Currituck 


LACK BASS are increasing in Curri- 

tuck Sound, N. C., according to 
Rupert West, district game supervisor 
of the Currituck Sound area. In his 
opinion, this area will soon rank along 
with Lake Mattamuskeet as one of east- 
ern North Carolina’s best black bass 
fishing grounds. 

This increase is due to the sand-fix- 
ation work being carried on along the 
Outer Banks, which guard the mainland 
from the open Atlantic, and the replac- 
ing of the locks in the Inland Waterway. 
The fixation work keeps the salt water 
from breaking over the banks in stormy 
weather, and the locks keep the salt 
water from the Elizabeth River. As a 
result, fresh-water fishes of all varieties 
are rapidly increasing in the sound, 
says West. 

These fish may be taken by casting 
with artificial lures along the creeks, 
marshes, and bayous leading into the 
sound. The return of fresh-water condi- 
tions is also expected to increase the 
number of waterfowl wintering in those 
waters, since food grasses have returned 
with the freshening of the water. 


#E WOULD TAKE HIS 
WIFE Fishing! 





California Surf Fishing 


URF FISHING on the California coast 
starts in the neighborhood of Ven- 

tura, and gets better the farther down 
you travel along the coast. A favorite 
spot for many is Seal Beach, but, due to 
the fact that the tide seldom comes in 
straight, results are spotty. 

Farther south, at San Onofre, is a 
stretch of beach that has long been pro- 
ductive. There are a camp ground and 
small store there. As a rule, you'll find 
the better fishing about a mile down 
shore from the camp. This is one place 
that can be recommended, as catches 
are made here if anywhere. 

None of these locations, however, can 
compare with a stretch of beach just 
below Encinitas, near the Mexican bor- 
der. Most of the top surf fishermen in 
this area make regular trips to that 
beach. The better fishing is about three 
miles below Encinitas. That can be 
reached only by taking advantage of a 
low tide, and driving your car at fairly 
high speed on the wet sand to a turn-out 

t the south end of the beach. If you are 
not familiar with that section, inquiry 
should be made of any fisherman in En- 
cinitas, and he will point out the best 
spot. 

The principal fish to be caught surf 

hing along our coast are yellow-fin 
and three varieties of croakers, the spot- 

being the most plentiful. Corbina are 
ceasionally caught in great numbers, 
nd run up to 8 Ib. or so, but their runs 
ire uncertain except at Encinitas Beach, 
where you can usually tie into one of the 
arger fish. 

The best season for surf fishing is in 
the fall. It usually begins in April and 
tays on an up trend until some time 
in September. September is the top 
month of the year. Surf perch, of course, 
can be caught at almost any beach.— 
Earl J. Wolfe. 
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You, too, can bag =Sae 
a moose like this 


—in Canada 


@ This fall make that hunting trip amount 
to more than a pipe dream. This fall you 
be the man in the picture. 

These giant moose range freely in the 
north woods of nearby Canada—black 
bear are plentiful and sleek buck deer 
carry heavy racks of horns. 


Our FREE hunting service will tell you 
where to find game! Our scouts are con- 
stantly in the field—keep us posted on 
every detail. Let us give you this valuable 
information—absolutely FREE! We'll 






. 


-- 


a 


Mer 


make specific recommendations—put you 
in touch with reliable guides and out- 
fitters. 

Write now and see for yourself how 
surprisingly easy and inexpensive it is to 
make your hunting dreams come true. 


For full details write or wire to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent 
2129 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 


Camadian Pacific 








Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
Camp or houseboat accommodations. Good 
Muskie, Bass, G. N. Pike, Walleye & Lake 
Trout fishing. Excellent hunting for MOOSE, 
DEER, DUCKS. Make your reservations now 
for a hunting or fishing trip. Write for folder. 


A. Elmgren, Fort Frances, Ont., Canada 


-—ELMGREN’S CAMPS— | 











The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log 
Cabins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory 
vacation assured. Rates $20 a week. Good auto 
road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 





NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 








‘You'll Get Grand Sport Here! 


Trout—Pike—Muskies—Moose—Deer—Bear 


For a family wishing a perfect summer’s vaca- 
tion we offer fine cabins or tents, boats, canoes, 
beaches and the best of fishing. Reasonable 
rates. Good accommodations. Country is alive 
with moose and bear to give you a good fall 
hunting trip. 
WENDIGO HUNTING LODGES 

w.4 4. , Coventry host River, Ont., Can. 


‘Where to 





MOOSE & DEER 


New virgin hunting territory. Moose, deer 
bear, ducks. Muskie, Bass, Pike & Pickerel 
fishing. Full camp accommodations or house- 
keeping cabins. Folder on request. Write 


CLARKE & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











KOOKAGAMING 
GAME FISHING AT ITS BEST! 


Kookagaming Lake, off the beaten path, unexcelled fishing 
for salmon and grey trout, adjoining lakes for small mouth 


bass, pickerel, northern pike and muskies. Sept. & Oct. ex 
cellent for all game fish. Modern log camps qanetiont table 
Guides, boats and fishing licenses. Reasonable rat yot 
WILL NOT BE DISAPP OINTED AT KOOKAG AMING 


Write for illustrated folde 


G. S. WRIGHT, CRERAR P.O., ONTARIO 


LODGE 
4 BE. 


And Fishing Club, Sudbury District, Northern Ont. | 











CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp b+: tims: 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel. Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


0. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


‘MOOSE HUNTING—$100 


Individually planned 10-day all-expense trip in wild Al- 
goma, Ontario, Canada (via Sault Ste. Marie). 

I have been trailing Moose 29 years through the 
6000-square-mile Algoma bush. Will direct a lim- 
ited number of hunters this year. Season: Oct. 15th 
to Nov. 25th. Rates include guides, packing and 
camping equipment, food, and transportation of 
Moose to railroad. Write for details and references. 


OSCAR BOYER, Licensed Guide 


Pangis, Mile 68A. c.R R.via ‘Sautt Ste.Marie, t Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada 


>» HUNT 
FISH AND = Ask us 


September—the fisherman’s month, with a tang 
in the air! BASS, MUSKY, PIKE, TROUT are 
full of fight then. 

Don't miss grouse season in October. It will be grand! 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCK hunting promises to 
be the best ever this fall. Write or wire reservations. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN, 


Len Hughes Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 





BEARS—BEARS—BEARS! 


If you want a big, black shiny fellow, plus 
a fine camping and fishing trip arrive at 
Metagama Sept. 1st. Folder gives full in- 
formation. Bear and small game license, 


$15.50. Pre-season rates. 
BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama, (via C. P. R.) Ont. 
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Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- - 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
moose. Individually : 
No extras; 
Zz horses, planes, boats in- 
cluded. 1 th successful year. y 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Kenai 
Sf? planned parties. 


CABLE AOOREBE AGTA* BON 
an Cnwonmace ALA 








Vest-pocket Duck Refuge 


WILDLIFE SANCTUARY, even 

for migratory waterfowl, doesn’t 

have to embrace an expanse of 
several thousand acres. Great suc- 

cess may be had on tracts of land much 
smaller. E. A. MelIlhenny, famous 
Louisiana conservationist, and ex-gov- 
ernor Richard W. Leche of the same 
state, have completed an experiment 
proving that 20 acres of land is enough. 
Louisiana’s waterfowl refuges are the 
largest in the world, and were doubtless 
powerful factors in preserving the wan- 


ing duck population during the dark 
years of 1934-1937. However, all these 


are ideally located, are gigantic natural 
refuges, and have been frequented by 
southbound migrants for ages. 

Undertaking a man-made sanctuary 
with only about 20 acres of land avail- 
able is a vastly different proposition. 
Few persons would have held out much 
hope for the modest enterprise which 
has proved so very successful. As Mc- 
Ilhenny says, it demonstrates how quick- 
ly wild birds learn where they can find 
food and sanctuary 

The refuge is located within a few 
hundred feet of the Leche home at Cov- 
ington, La. It was inspired by the ex- 
governor's wish to have about him an 
abundance of wild birds that could be 
observed without going into the marshes 
and swamps along the coast. 

The site chosen for the sanctuary was 
otherwise worthless, just a plot of flat, 
cut-over pine country. Probably the 
project never would have been under- 
taken but for a peculiar situation which 
greatly facilitated the work. Years ago 
a brick factory had been located on the 
place, and much of the soil was used 
in making bricks. The excavated area 
was irregular in shape, sometimes deep 


Wit 


10 





Twigs and branches piled wigwam fashion along the shore line 
encourage migratory birds to nest and mate in late winter 


and in other places shallow, and its bot- 
tom was thickly covered with small un- 
dergrowth. 

By building a low dam at one end of 
the depression, much of the area could 
be flooded to a depth of from one to sev- 
eral feet. Once this was done, the pro- 
posed lake bottom was cleared of all 
brush. Rain water, augmented by sev- 
eral small wells in the vicinity, gradual- 
ly filled the area from bank to bank. 
Located many miles from any sizable 
body of water or marsh where water- 
fowl habitually congregate, it is in the 
heart of an extensive cut-over pine for- 


est, normally as barren of ducks as the 
Sahara. Simply setting up a water hole, 
therefore, didn’t bring the birds in. The 
location was too far from their regular 
haunts, and for a time the experimenters 
were discouraged. Then it was decided 
to capture some ducks and geese, clip 
their wings, and liberate them on the 
pond, in hopes that others of their spe- 
cies would be attracted there. Permits 
to possess migratory waterfowl were se- 
cured from the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey and the state conservation de- 
partment, and MclIlihenny obtained from 
(Continued on page i1) 
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Song birds and mourning doves in profusion have been attracted by 
feeding stations supplied with grain and seed. Here is a typical "cache" 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results. 
Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
. wy cA your a 
ti 

Winterset, ones 



















ds, and receive free planting 
edvideand! book. Many years experien: 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC 

x 331-8 Oshkosh, 











LEGAL DUCK FOODS! 


Plant NOW to attract and hold wild 
ducks THIS FALL! Our quick- 
growing legal duck foed plants will 
insure better sport on your place this 
season. Write today, describe place; 
we'll send suggestions, illustrated 
book FREE! LOWEST PRICES, 
GROWTH GUARANTEED! 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 711C, Oshkosh, W nsin 
Let us e inapoot and } plant your place. The coat is low. 











iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Duck’s 
Meat, etc.— LEGAL FOODS that 
Ducks love, ready for Fall planting. 
Discount early orders. Describe 
place. Planting suggestions, Folder 
Free. 


TERRELL’ 


488 A Block 








ip oSthds at 
MINK yer, 


2500 
Platinum fox priced on request. 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before acceptance. 

My pelts have averaged net to me $28. = each in 
1936; $1 8.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 









. 4 
bac 4 Eastern Mink 
F : If interested in our high 


grade 1939 stock write for 
+} prices and terms for sum- 
mer and fall delivery. Our 
new folder ‘‘Mink Raising 
| for Profit and Pleasure” 
mailed for 25 cents. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





4 a 
Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Ea — rn and ee Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 19. Member of N. Y. and U. 3. Asso- 
ciations. For “y comp! wa. ictalis write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y 











e BLACK BASS « 


Crappie and Bluegills 
For Restocking 


Place your orders now for Fall planting. 

Live delivery guaranteed to any point USA or Canada. 
A. M. PACKER 

Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dept. O 
—and Other 


BASS Game Fish 


Get fighting sport from your waters. All 

sizes from the World's Largest Fisheries for 

Fall Delivery. Write for details and prices 
NOW! 


cg lala FISHERIES, Inc., 
Dept. E Martinsville, Ind. 


Extra Dollars 
FOR YOU 


isands of men all over the country now are making 
every week by representing Outdoor Life in 
ommunities. Over 300,000 sportsmen are reading 
and the list is growing steadily month 
share of this easy money. We send 




















’ t magazine 
mont? Get your 


mplete pplies and instructions absolutely FREE. No 

posit required. No trick sche = just sound commission 

ling. You keep up to 40% Clip this ad, paste it on a 
postcard and mail today to 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 99 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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cused = R. No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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Vest-pocket Duck Refuge 


(Continued from page 10) 


his banding-station traps at Avery Is- 
land, on the Louisiana coast, a number 
of pairs of Canada geese, blue geese, pin- 
tails, snow geese, mallards, canvas- 
backs, ringneck ducks, teal, and others. 
All these birds were clipped and penned 
in a fenced area, at one end of the ref- 
uge, which contained both land and 
water. This was late in December, 1937. 
Within a short time more than 100 birds 
from the outside had taken up home- 
stead rights. They were never molested, 
and soon became quite tame. 

During the spring of 1938 a number 
of pairs of the captive birds mated, 
nested, and raised their broods. The 
young birds were wing-free, and took 
to the air as they pleased, sometimes go- 
ing away for hours at a time, but al- 
ways returning to the place where they 
were hatched. When the fall migration 
began, the small lake’s population much 
increased. There were times when more 
than 1,000 migrants used the sanctuary, 
feeding on natural foods which had been 
liberally planted. 

This year, mating and nesting on the 
sanctuary began late in February, with 
the old clip-winged birds and many wild 
ones preparing to raise their broods on 
the little pond. By fall the number of 
pond-raised birds will be several times 
larger than the 1938 figure, and the day 
may soon come when the refuge reaches 
saturation point. 

The shere lines have been planted with 
wild celery, rice, and other suitable duck 
foods. Other plants established include 
sago pondweed, delta duck potato, and 
widgeon grass. In addition, several feed- 
ing stations offering seeds and grain 
have been established, and the profusion 
of native song birds is astonishing. 

“This is an easy thing to do if one 
has the will to do it,” says MclIihenny. 
“There are men all over the country, and 
particularly in the south, who could do 
this sort of thing and bring conservation 
of wildlife to their very homes.”—Jules 
Ashlock. 


Baby Antelopes Captured 


RANSPLANTING baby antelopes 
T trom their native habitat in the dust- 

bowl country of Oklahoma to the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
proved more difficult than was original- 
ly supposed. The animals didn’t seem to 
approve of the efforts made in behalf of 
their safety and perpetuation, and it 
took six weeks of patient work to con- 
vince them otherwise. 

The rescue mission was accomplished 
by three men, A. E. Gray of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, R. D. Gray, State 
game ranger, and Harry French, retired 
superintendent of the Wichita refuge. 
The first problem encountered by the 
trio was to locate the small herd of 20 





antelopes, and this proved no easy task. 
Their normal range includes an area 15 
miles long and 5 miles wide in the midst 
of the hard-hit, dust-bowl country. After 
that, came the painstaking work of cap- 
turing the offsprings without injuring 
them. Four young animals were finally 
taken, and shipped to the refuge. 
This expedition was attempted after 
it was discovered that the herd of ante- 
lope, although protected, was rapidly 
dwindling, due to the unusual conditions 
of the country during the past few years, 
and also due to the depredations on the 
young fawns by numerous coyotes. 
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v 7,000 PHEASANTS 


Special prices to State Departments, 
Shooting Preserves, Field Trial and 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


RANGE RAISED 


No Brails-or-Wing Clipping. 


V Foundation Stock Our Specialty 


(Beacon Game Bird Feed Used Exclusively) 


The Huntswell Game 


Farms, Inc. 
Route 167, Simsbury, Conn., Phone 76-2 


(A Private Shooting Preserve) 



























LOW PRICES 
Send for Catalog. 
Complete line of materials 
fer Bird and Animal Pens 


BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO. 


SiGt West 65th Street, 
CBICAGO, ILL. 
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Horns and Antelope 


EDITOR fo gre ee Rich- 
Outdoor Life: ard Beardsley and 

A. R. Brewton, con- 
cerning whether antelope shed their 


horns, I say they do. There are some 10,- 
000 antelope within a 30-mile radius of 
my home, and all the bucks shed their 
horns every year. The antelope is the 
only hollow-horned animal in the world 
that sheds its horns. The new horn 
grows up inside the old one and pushes 
the shell of the old one off. Thus, when 
the old horn drops, the antelope has a 
new, rubbery-soft horn at least 6 in. long 
—which explains the fact that he’s never 
seen without horns.—Fred P. Bowser, 


Picacho, N. Mex. 
EDITOR T SEEMS strange 
Outdoor Life: that anyone living 


among antelope for a 
number of years, as some of your readers 
claim, would be unaware of the fact 
that antelope do shed their horns. How- 
ever, they are probably misled by the 
fact that the antelope horns do not 
come loose from the head as do deer 
horns which leave no protrusion. Ante- 
lope horns are hollow and drop off from 


THAT 
MAKES )T 
UNANIMOUS 


OR SOMETHING 








a core which remains on the antelope 
head. Since this core is about 3% to 5 
in. high, an antelope, seen from a 
distance, might look as if it had regular 
horns even if it had shed them.—F. B. 
Wire, State Game Supervisor, Portland, 
Oreg. 


Ten-Cartridge .303 
EDITOR URTIS R. PRICE 
Outdoor Life: called 2 errors on 

a Mr 3ixby, men- 
tioned in Arthur Hawthorne Carhart’s 
article, “Bare Hands Against a Maddened 
Buck,” but he himself has made the 
errors. He assumes Mr. Bixby’s rifle 
was a Lee straight-pull, which it un- 
doubtedly wasn't, because this fine old 
rifle is strictly an American creation. 
It was manufactured by Winchester and 
Remington and was used by the U. S. 
Navy in 6 mm. for a number of years. 
It was never made in .303 British for 
commercial or military use. Mr. Price 
wants to know if there is any gun cham- 
bered for .303 British, holding 8 car- 
tridges. For over 25 years Great Brit- 
ain’s standard rifle has been the Lee- 
Enfield, with a box magazine holding 10 
cartridges. During the war an Enfield 
(Model 1914) of different design was 
also used which held only 5 cartridges. 
Robert B. Ackland, New York, N. Y. 


Marauding Coyotes 


EDITOR IM MOODY of 
Outdoor Life: Crawford, Nebr., 
seems to have it in for 
coyotes. Yet his letter leads me to be- 
lieve that he doesn’t know much about 
them. I've spent too much time in the 
saddle, handling cattle in the mountains, 
to take his ideas of coyotes as calf 
killers very seriously. 
If coyotes were such calf killers as he 
makes out, cows wouldn't leave their 
calves lying in some bush while they 
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rambled off a mile or so for a drink. 
And it isn’t at all unusual to see a coyote 
snooping around in the midst of a bunch 
of cattle. The cows don't pay any atten- 
tion whatever, nor do they worry in the 
least about their calves. If you put a 
dog in with the same bunch of cattle, 
the cows will run him out of sight so 
fast he’ll pant for a week afterward. 
Cattle will die and coyotes will eat 
them; but eating and killing are two 
different things.—T. J. Kerttula, Avon, 
Mont. 


Defends Winter Fishing 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OME of our summer 

anglers and resort 
owners are still sob- 
bing about the winter fishermen, though 
it has been proved that winter fishing 
does not harm our lakes. The Michigan 
Conservation Department hired Harold 
Bowditch to make a year-round survey 
of fish taken out of Bear Lake, Hillsdale 
County, Mich. He camped there all 
summer and winter, collecting records 
from 4,000 fishermen. The startling dis- 
covery which he made is this: On a 
good day, summer fishermen caught 
more fish at Bear Lake than were 
caught during the whole winter season. 
This is true of several oth lakes as 
well.—E. E. Hack, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tagged Fish 
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JUNE, 
bass varying in size 
from 1% to 4 lb. were 
caught and tagged in the Paint River 
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near Crystal Falls, Mich. Noncorrosive 
metal tags, 3/16 x 1% in., were used. A 
tag was slipped over the gill cover in 
the bony structure of each bass. The 
fish were then freed in good condition 
in the vicinity where they'd been found. 
Two of these fish were caught a month 
later. Already the tags were loosening. 
In August, 3 more were brought in. The 
infection which had been barely notice- 
able on the first catch was aggravated 
to such an extent on these August fish 
that the tags could be pulled off easily 
with the fingers. 

Has any reader had experience along 
this line? It is claimed that only about 
10 percent of tagged fish are ever caught. 
Is this because of dropped tags? Or will 
the tagging of fish in the manner de- 
scribed destroy some of them?—John E. 
Carlson, Crystal Falls, Mich. 
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Penalty for Carelessness 


EDITOR EPLYING to E. T. 
Outdoor Life: De Moss of Ames, 

Iowa, I am glad to re- 
port that a law has been passed in New 
York State which makes it possible to 
revoke licenses of those who have 
caused hunting accidents. The revok- 
able period varies from 1 to 10 years, 
depending upon the nature and extent 
of the accident. A list of persons whose 
licenses have been revoked is posted 
wherever licenses are sold.—Paul Kim- 
ball, Fulton, N. Y. 


Fox Friend 


HE fox needs sup- 

port. I stayed in 
the North woods all 
alone, miles away from civilization, for 
a whole winter. I followed foxes for 
miles and knew where all of them were 
feeding in that section. If a fox eats a 
half pound of meat, he is satisfied for a 
long time. He has been known to go a 
week without eating when the snow was 
deep. Sometimes he roams many miles 
before visiting places where he knows 
he can get something to eat. I would 
like to prove to sportsmen that foxes 
are not the game eaters most persons 
think they are. I will have 12 foxes 
caught and have their stomachs an- 
alyzed. If more than four of them have 
rabbits, partridges, or pheasants in their 
stomachs, I will pay all the expense of 
the examination. Leave the fox alone, and 
stop urging that a bounty be placed on 
him.—Edwin Torrey, Deposit, N. Y. 


The More the Merrier 


EDITOR AVE just finished 
Outdoor Life: reading the article 
by M. Clayton Hoyle 
in your July issue, and I wish to tell you 
that it is the finest article on surf fishing 
that it has been my privilege to read. 
That Mr. Hoyle has a profound knowl- 
edge of the sport is evident. That he 
has done a splendid job of conveying 
this knowledge to me, as one of his 
readers, is greatly to his credit. I want, 
therefore, to thank your magazine and 
Mr. Hoyle for a very pleasant ex- 
perience, and to say that I’m looking 
forward to more of Mr. Hoyle’s work in 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





your fine publication.—John F. Bazter, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ALL 
\ ACCOR DING) 
TO HOYLE: 
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Handy Man 


E WERE hunting 

prairie chickens, 
some years ago in 
Iowa. A chicken got up and flew about 
a quarter of a mile and lighted in a 
small patch of hazel brush, covering 
only a few square rods. I took one of 
the dogs, and followed it. The dog 
dashed about in the brush and out came 
the bird toward me. As the bird flew 
by, I grabbed at it and caught it by both 
feet. 

One day, driving along a country road, 
after a deep, fluffy snow, a covey of 
quail flushed from beside the sleigh, 
flew toward the brush and came down 
in the snow. I got out, followed them 
without a gun, and found where one 
had dropped into the snow. I made a 
grab with one hand and caught the bird. 

Several times, when hunting cotton- 
tail rabbits in a foot or more of very 
light snow, the rabbits have started to 
run, jumping out and into the snow 
until tired, then scooting along under 
the snow. On such occasions, you can 
see the trail, like that of a mole. At 
the end sits the bunny, and he can be 
caught quite easily with a sudden thrust 
of the hand down on his back.—E. P. 
Hummel, Sterling, Col. 


White's a Menace 


EDITOR OR THE love of 
Outdoor Life: Mike, don’t follow 

Marshall Hopper’s ad- 
vice and put a patch of white on your- 
self to go deer hunting unless you are 
seeking a graceful way to commit sui- 
cide. Too many hunters, foolish but not 
color-blind, shoot for the white “flag” of 
the deer and investigate afterward.— 
Jack Knight, Green Lane, Pa. 


Where Men Are Men 


AVING been a 

trapper, hunter, 
fisherman, and guide 
for 50 years, and I must say it makes me 
sick to read what some of the windbags 
write for you. Most all of them are talk- 
ing out of turn. Here’s something for 
them to chew on. It was nothing un- 
usual for me to walk 40 miles through 
the Maine wilderness carrying gun and 
pack. I’ve caught and trapped—in a 
single day—68 muskrats, 13 foxes, 10 
bobcats, and 3 black bear. I’ve guided 
parties to lakes and ponds where they’ve 
caught so many rainbows and salmon 
that for 3 weeks afterward their arms 
were lame from carrying them. Yet I 
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call these things nothing out of the ordi- 
nary—nothing more than what any good 
trapper or woodsman can do in Maine. 
I hope that some of those hot-air blowers 
will read this and turn off the steam for 


a while.—Alton L. King, Bath, Maine. 
Strange Haul 
EDITOR AST summer, while 


Outdoor Life: fishing in a small 
Minnesota lake, I cast 
into some weeds. Upon reeling in my 
line to clean off the weeds that I had 
Snagged, I noticed a peculiar motion 
among these weeds, so I laid the bait 
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down in the boat. Soon a snakelike 
creature uncoiled itself from my plug. 
It reached a length of 13 in. and re- 
sembled a silk fishing line of about 18-lb. 
test. Through a magnifying glass, the 
head looked like that of an angleworm. 
It had a round opening. I put the 
creature in a bottle of water along with 
some weeds, and it immediately tied 
itself into knots until it was just a ball. 


SO HELP 
ME, NOT 
A prop! 

€ 4 








When taken from the water it uncoiled 
and moved around quite rapidly. I 
managed to keep it alive for over a 
week, but one day I forgot to change 
the water, and it died. I would ap- 
preciate any information as to its iden- 
tity—John H. Moen, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Food for Fishermen 


EDITOR OUR July issue 
Outdoor Life: contained a_ very 

interesting and intel- 
ligent article by Roger B. Stevens on 
filleting fish. But, like some men I know, 
who have their pet theories of hunting, 
fishing, or cooking (in camp and out), 
Mr. Stevens ridicules those men of more 
cosmopolitan taste who occasionally en- 


joy game or fish cooked with greater 
subtlety or keener imagination than the 
frying pan or broiler permits. Sure a 
frying pan is fine, but who wants to ruin 
his digestion because of the stigma 
friend Stevens attaches to all and sun- 
dry who long for something different, 
something appetizing, something tasty—- 
boiled or baked fish, if you please.— 
Harold Aarons, Detroit, Mich. 


Reduce License Fees! 


EDITOR HY do most states 
Outdoor Life: demand such 

large fees for non- 
resident fishing and hunting licenses? 
I can easily see why the fee for big- 
game hunting is so large. If it weren't, 
that kind of game would be wiped out 
in no time. But with small game it’s 
different. Quail, pheasants, and other 
small game multiply so fast that there’s 
little danger of extermination. 

To my way of thinking, a fair non- 
resident fee for fishing and small-game 
hunting should not be more than double 
that paid by a resident. If state legisla- 
tors would only stop to think how much 
money their states are losing each year 
because of excessively high fees! I'd 
like to see all sportsmen stay in their 
own states for just one year. If they 
did, resort owners would kick the stars 
out of the blue heavens, and states 
would cut their nonresident fees so fast 
it would be funny.—W. E. Clark, Cht- 
cago, Til. 





There's Fire 


WORD to Doug 

Todd of Twin- 
Elm, Ontario: 
When you say, “Attention all hunt- 
ers,” you forget that that includes 
the fairer sex. I go in for deer hunt- 
ing, and let me tell you we hunt! 
Our hunting here in California 
doesn’t merely call for walking up 
on your deer and shooting them be- 
fore they jump. We have to put good 
dogs in the gulches and get our 
deer out. And I handle my share of 
breaking brush with them. When I 
say out, I mean they come like a 
flash. Pacific bucks are fast when 
jumped by the dogs. It is seldom we 
get a standing shot. I have walked 
the hills like the next fellow and 
have come back to camp and pre- 
pared a hot lunch for 15 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


5 men, and 
men that eat! Why shouldn’t women 
hunt? I’m with Mrs. Tom Fithian 
100 percent. The women can kill as 
well as cook the game.—Mrs,. Jo. 
Segale, Fairfax, Calif. 


CERTAINLY re- 

sent Mr. Todd's 
letter. If he’d come 
out here for a hunting season, he'd 
be convinced that women can take 
swamps, wet clothes, insufficient food, 
and not enough blankets just as well, 
if not better, than the men! In ad- 
dition, we have mountains to climb, 
down timber to go through, and 
plenty of rain or snow. And we love it! 

We also get our game, whether it 
be deer, elk, or bear; and we do not 
need the assistance of any man in so 
doing. If anybody is going to stay 
around camp and cook I’m all for 
letting the men do it. 

I’m not very big—5 ft. 1 in., 120 Ib. 
—but I believe if Mr. Todd followed 
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in Their Eyes 


HEY DOUG, YA 
BETTER COME 
AND ESTABLISH 
FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS 
again !: 








me around for a day or two, he’d be 
plenty glad to stay in camp and 
cook; or at least he’d retract his 
statement about women hunters. 
Here in the West we women are as 
enthusiastic and as good sportsmen 
as the men.—Phyllis B. Lantis, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 


AD I HAD Mr. 

Doug Todd 
within grabbing 
distance about a split second after I 
read his letter about the idiocy of 
women hunters, he would not be the 
same man today. 

Evidently he judges all women by 
the few he has seen who tag along 
with the men just to loaf in comfort. 
Well, there are still women who love 
hunting for the real sport of it, and 
I'm one of them! I can walk 25 miles 
a day with the men, sleep under a 
lean-to, and rustle my own food 
which reminds me, Mr. Todd must be 
a pretty poor hunter if he thinks the 
perfect outdoor life consists of such 
privations as wet clothes, half-cooked 
food, insufficient bedding. 

I’ve been hunting for most of my 
22 years, getting my share of game, 
and last year I had the added thrill 
of having a 300-lb. bear charge me 
before I knocked him down with a 
.32 Special. Mr. Todd had better read 
up on his woman lore.—Betty Kjel- 
gaard, Athens, Pa. 
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NO TIME FOR FUMBLING 


There's no moment quite like this! Far back from the 
roads you reach a noble pool at the foot of a thun- 
dering waterfall, where the trout are rising with lazy 


swirls. Quick! On with the fly before the rise is over! 
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Last year's hurricane had made a mess of the woods. Big trees lay tangled on the ground 





"sOOK around you. Would you believe that you are in the 

most thickly settled state in the Union?’”’ My friend, 

Jack, had stopped his car on the brow of a low hill. 

There are no high hills in Rhode Island. Around us 
stretched a country that was mostly forest—pine, oak, maple, 
and hickory. Not a house could be seen. The billowing sea 
of light green, trees just sprung into leaf, showed few patches 
of pasture, hayfield, or tillage. The road we were on was 
rough, little used, and unimproved. 

Had I been taken there blindfold, and then asked to guess 
where I was, I would have said somewhere in northernmost 
New England. Yet an easy hour’s drive to the east were the 
teeming cities of the country’s most urban state, a state 
where 97.5 percent of the population resides in cities. When 
Jack had asked me up to fish with him, he had promised some 
surprises. Already the promise had been fulfilled. 

I gestured at the landscape with a sweep of my hand. “I’m 
mystified,” I said. “How can you explain this?” 

“Abandoned farms,” was the answer. “Where you see 
forest, fifty or more years ago there were schoolhouses, 
churches, cultivated fields, and pastures. Now they’re mostly 
gone. Let’s get out of the car fora 
moment. I want to show you some- 
thing interesting while we’re here.” 
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of Yankeeland 


By ALLEN PARSONS my friend. 






We climbed a tumble-down heap of stones that was once 
a wall, and forced our way into the thick scrub. I got the 
scent of lilacs. Right ahead was an old cellar hole, flanked 
by a thick clump of lilacs, bravely attempting a few blos- 
soms in spite of the canopy of trees which shut out much 
of the sun. A pile of rotting boards was what remained of 
the barn. Jack kept on and led me to a knoll. There, walled 
in by trees, and thick with tangled growth, was a small in- 
closure fenced by rusted iron bars set in granite posts. The 
briers were so thick that at first I couldn’t make out what 
it was. I looked more closely. Here, surprisingly, were 
ancient headstones, their inscriptions almost illegible, some 
erect, some prostrate, uncared-for and forgotten. 
“Those old farms often had their 
own private cemeteries,” explained 
“There are many of 








Clif, in rubber boots, could climb like 


a squirrel to free fouled leader and fly 


them in this countryside. When you 
hunt and fish you come upon them sud- 
denly, in unexpected places. That big 
stretch of high-bush blueberries down 
there, a regular jungle, undoubtedly 
was once a cornfield. The men who 
worked it are probably now resting 
here.”’ He slapped an iron bar with his 
hand. “A lot of what was once the 
farming part of the state is fast revert- 
ing to wilderness. Today there’s much 
more wilderness in Rhode Island than 
there was fifty years ago. Even the 
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IT'S SURPRISING TO FIND GOOD SPORT AND A 
REAL WILDERNESS IN OUR MOST CROWDED STATE 


deer are increasing rapidly.” 

Rhode Island wilderness! When con- 
trasts are that violent, they amaze you. 
Little Rhody has a maximum dimen- 
sion of only forty-eight miles from north 
to south, and thirty-seven miles from 
east to west. In that vest-pocket state 
of 1,248 square miles there is a popula- 
tion of 550 persons to the square mile. 
That density of population is more 
easily grasped when you figure that it 
means just about one person to every 
acre. Yet where we were, there was no 
sound of barking dog, or automobile, or 
factory whistle, or plowman shouting at 
his horses; only the liquid sound of a 
running brook, the thin twitterings of 
tiny warblers, now on migration, and a 
thrush singing in the heart of a path- 
less swamp. I was in the country of the 
once powerful Narragansett Indians. 
Only a few miles away was the Great 
Swamp where, in 1675, their power was 
broken by colonists driven to despera- 
tion. Also only a few miles away was 
that other place where King Philip, 
their great war chief, was brought to 
bay and killed. The past and the pres- 
ent excited plenty of thought. Trout 
fishing has added interest when done in 
such surroundings. 

Jack turned his car into a narrow, 
sandy, deeply-rutted road where grass 
separated the ruts. “This is an aban- 
doned road,” he explained. ‘Now it 
makes a private driveway to the farm- 
house where we are to stop. This is one 
farm that hasn’t been abandoned. Its 
nearest neighbor is a mile away.” 

Clif Knight, the farmer, habitually 
and naturally uses the broad a that 
Hollywood and radio entertainers dili- 
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Jack couldn't resist the appeal of a clear, cold, 
and bubbling spring, and took a satisfying drink 
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The stream was so overgrown that more than once | had 
to free leader and flies, caught in the branches above 


gently strive to attain as something 
culturally superior to the flat a of most 
of the country. As soon as I heard it, I 
knew I was back home in Yankeeland. 
When Clif called me “Mr. Pa-a-a-h- 
sons,’”’ my memory went back to boy- 
hood years. I drew a long breath. Jack 
and the Knights were of my own peo- 
ple—slow, salty, and deliberate in 
speech, as much the real New England 
as Plymouth Rock itself. 

“Good day for fishing,” said Jack. 
“Let’s get on our waders and see how 
they’re rising.” 

I got into my fishing togs in a room 
in that part of the farmhouse that Mrs. 
Knight told me was more than 200 
years old. In a tree near the open win- 
dow a Baltimore oriole was musically 
praising the soft, lilac-scented air and 
the blue skies of a New England spring. 

Jack and Clif were waiting for me 
below. 

“Clif will go along with you and show 
you the stream,” said Jack. “The hur- 
ricane of last September has made a lot 
of places almost impassable, but he’ll 
show you how to get through. Be care- 
ful of lighted matches, cigar, or ciga- 
rette butts. The woods are a fire trap. 
Wait until you see them! I'll set ina 
quarter mile below. Meet you at noon 
for lunch. Tight lines!” 

Clif took me down to the stream. It 
was the color of amber, but clear and 
icy cold. It had as clean a bottom as 
any stream I’ve ever fished—golden 
sand or gravel—cut banks, many good 
runs and right-angled bend pools. Now 
and then, for diversity, there would be 
a rocky stretch. 

“The trout haven’t started raising to 
dry flies so far this year,” said Clif. 
“I'd advise you to stick to wet flies and, 
if you’ve got a Queen of the Water, put 
that on. They’ve been hitting that bet- 
ter than any other fly.” 

So on went a No. 10 Queen of the 
Water, a fly which obeys the ancient 
adage of “handsome is as handsome 
does,” for it is good anywhere, wet or 
dry. For a dropper I put on a Quill 
Mallard. While an extra fly is some- 
thing of a nuisance, for it presents an 
extra hazard for getting fouled above 
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or below, it is often irresistible to the trout as it 
skips along the top of the water. Too, it tells 
you where the tail fly is, which is something to be 
considered when you are fishing brush heaps and 
log jams. 

While Clif kept pace with me, along the bank, 
I fished through that first run without result. 
We rounded a bend. I stopped fishing and whis- 
tled. Ahead of me the forest was a mess. Big 
trees were down everywhere, all pointed in one 
direction—to the northwest. Big oaks, maples, 
and pines had all been uprooted, and their roots, 
violently torn from the soil, held masses of 
earth, stone, and gravel. 

“Is that what the hurricane did to you?” I 
asked Clif. 

“Yes, sir, and I don’t ever want to see another 
one. It’s a shame what happened to our trees. 
Look at that big white oak. Best timber in the 
world. But all I got for these fine trees on the 
stump was two dollars a thousand, and glad to 
get it. No market around here now. No box 
factories. No wood mills. Hard to get it out, 
too. Say, that storm was a humdinger! The 
wind started hard, blew harder and harder that 
day, and our house shook like a sinner at Judg- 
ment Day. ‘Clif,’ says my wife, ‘this is awful. 
I’m scared.’ 

“‘Shucks,’ says I, ‘I’ve seen it blow just as 
hard.’ Some bricks blew out of our chimney, 
and made an awful racket on the roof. 

““Clif,’ says my wife again, ‘have you ever 
seen it blow as hard as this?’ 

“*Think I have,’ says I. ‘Once when I was a 
boy.’ 

“Just then an old barn of mine blew apart, and 
the timbers come sailing by the house, zipping 
along like bullets. 

“‘Clif,’ says my wife, ‘don’t you dare stand 
there and tell me you’ve ever seen it blow as 
hard as this!” 

“ ‘No,’ says I. ‘This wind does seem to be just 
a little mite fresher than any I’ve ever noticed.’ 

“T had a nice lot of young turkeys in a yard 
across the road, so I went up to see what I could 
do for them. I’d just reached the brooder house, 
scrooched almost double in the face of the wind, 
when I heard the brooder house crack some- 
thing awful. I turned and legged it for the 
house. My wife was looking out of the window 
at me, and she says that brood- 
er house wa’n’t more than six 
inches behind me all the way. I 
piled through the front door, 
slammed it, and a tenth of a sec- 
ond later the brooder house al- 
most tore the farmhouse loose 
from the cellar. Yes, sir, 1938 
was the year of the Big Wind. 
Never one like it, ’round here, 
anyway.” 

While the Big Wind did untold 
damage throughout New Eng- 
land, it was possible to derive 
some small, comforting conclu- 
sion from it. Nature had worked 
upon this brook a method of 
Stream improvement upon a 
large scale. Great trees, lying 
in the stream, had caused deep 
pools, and given the trout many 
hiding places. Often the brook 
had been diverted from a 
Straight course and made to me- 
ander, first to right and then to 
left, with the inevitable result 
that there were now many of 
those inviting bend pools that 
delight the fisherman. In places 
where the current was sluggish, 
now it had been speeded up. 








Fishing is fun, but removing waders 
isn't. The author grunts and yanks 
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Clif could fish just as well as he could climb. Borrowing the author's 
rod, he hooked a trout, but then nearly fell in while trying to land it 
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Here (Continued on page 84) Here was once a farmhouse. All that remains is the cellar hole, with a big tree growing out of it 
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AL and I debated our problem 
while Scotty, our prospective 
guide, counted off September 
and October days on a huge 
calendar. We had been thinking and 
talking sheep hunting ever since we 
conceived this trip into British Colum- 
bia. But now, as we idled away an 
afternoon in a woodsman’s cabin north 
and west of Robson Peak, the time ele- 
ment seemed to have us stopped. Ac- 
cording to Scotty, many bighorn tro- 
phies had been brought out along the 
trail which ran past the cabin window. 

“But you have to get well into the 
back country for a worth-while ram,” 
the guide had insisted, “and I can't 
guarantee you horns unless we make a 
ten-day pack.” 

That meant a trip of approximately 
four weeks, which would interfere with 
a couple of other lesser excursions Cal 



















Cal, with the caribou he brought down 
en route. It provided camp meat, and 
a gratifyingly large trophy to boot 


Scotty's gruff “Not bad for first big- 
horns" didn't disguise his delight in the 
two fine heads he is shown fleshing out 
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and I had planned. So we talked the 
matter over, while the icy crests to the 
east turned rose and gold in the misty 
rays of a faltering sun. 

“Isn’t there any sheep hunting nearer 
by?” Cal persisted. 

Scotty thought awhile. “Well,” he 
admitted finally, “I have seen a few 
good rams about seven days from here, 
on a little plateau I call Ram Moun- 
tain, up near the headwaters of Turner 
Creek. Trouble is, I’ve never found a 
pass to the summit that a man could 
climb, so the sheep probably know it’s 
a pretty safe hideout. However, we 
could try our luck there and then, if 
necessary, go farther back.” 

And thus our long-anticipated expe- 
dition was finally arranged. 

Seven days lat- 
er our pack out- 
fit approached 
the base of Ram 
Mountain. If any- 
thing, the plateau 
was even more 
inaccessible than 
my imagination 


had pictured it. One of those not un- 
common formations brought about by 
freak faulting and erosion, its flat 
crest appeared to be right at timber 
line, and to scale it looked as hopeless 
as Scotty had said. 

Still, after a week in the saddles the 
thought of using our own legs, as well 
as our rifles, was pleasant. We had put 
two snow-covered passes behind us and 
though we had seen evidence of game 
aplenty—bear sign, and several deer, 
and occasionally the huge cloven tracks 
of mountain caribou—we refused to be 
lured from the primary purpose of our 
expedition. 

We camped on the level bank of 
Turner Creek, not far from the base of 
Ram Mountain. Once the canvas was 
up and the horses were picketed on a 
grassy flat, there was hardly a moment 
that one of us was not scanning the 
fortresslike mountain for sight of a 
ram. But the day slowly waned with- 
out a revealing movement on the 
plateau. 

We were taking on nourishment be- 
side a log fire when a sudden -gust of 
wind lifted ashes and dust into our food 
and faces. Our tent began to whip 
noisily, so we hurriedly tightened ropes 
and made the base 
more secure. Now in- 
terest focused on the 
northern sky, as over 
the mountains rolled 
low masses of black 
clouds. Scotty 
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There they were, five bighorn sheep moving 


temptingly across the 


the only problem was 


grabbed the ax, and we all hustled 
after more firewood. When we had an 
adequate supply under cover, we stood 
and watched the approaching storm. 
The wind was talking wildly in the 
spruce tops, and from distant canyons 
came ominous rumble after rumble. 

Then, for a short period, the wind 
and thunder ceased, and our ears were 
able to pick up a sharp and exciting 
sound. The guide was first to whirl 
around and look toward the slope of 
Ram Mountain where it cut into the 
light western sky. Hoofbeats! But 
where were the animals that made 
them? Tensely we scanned the slopes, 
as the noises grew louder. Now the 
wind again, and Scotty put an ear 
close to the ground. 

Suddenly Cal pointed to a band of 
seven or eight sheep coming straight 
toward us over a rocky rise. And if 
our eyes were not deceiving us, every 
one was a ram! 

The sight was such a surprise that 
we all simply stared for several pre- 
cious seconds, while the bighorns paused 
like statues On the height. Then Cal 
and I dived for our rifles, but our quick 
movement evidently gave them a scare, 
for they were gone in an instant. By 
the time we had rifles and cartridges 
in order, Scotty was on the rise where 
the game had turned. When we too 
got there he could only point disappoint- 
edly into the rapidly gathering darkness. 
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fortresslike plateau; 


to get within range 


“Looked like those rams angled up 
the mountain,” he reported. ‘That 
will make everything just swell—if we 
can find a way to the top, and if we 
don’t get too much rain. A lucky sev- 
en of them,” he added, ‘and a couple 
had horns mighty close to forty inches.”’ 

Before we got back to camp it started 
to rain, and the monotonous drumming 
on the canvas continued all night. We 
looked out on a dreary world in the 
morning, with all the high country 
smothered in clouds. 

“The rams are safe for today,” Scot- 
ty announced, “but we can hope for 
camp meat.” 

When the rain slackened to a drizzle 
we went hunting, first to the height 
where the sheep had appeared, then 
halfway around the base of Ram 
Mountain. But nowhere 
could we locate a reasonably 
possible ascent to the pla- 
teau, even in dry weather. 
(Continued on page 68) 


This ram looks as if he 
had paused to rest, but 
Cal's rifle had ended 
his crag-jumping days 


Scotty's cabin, where we 
planned our foray, snug- 
gled among the glittering 
British Columbia Rockies 
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All you could do was to gaze up 
the unscalable heights—and hope 



















The first hare to bite the 
dust, brought down by Bob. 
Here George looks it over. 
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HE melancholy days had come 
again in Colorado. Fishing season 
was over and the short duck sea- 
son was still a long way off. Of 
course, there was the lawn to mow, the 
bulbs to dig and store away, the trees 


to trim, and the fence to repair. But 
somehow the crisp autumnal breeze, 
from the already snow-covered moun- 
tains to the west, made all these small 
tasks seem like drudgery. 

One Sunday, after two hours of half- 
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hearted work spent in fixing 
the fence, I decided to take the 
family for a ride. As all our 
rides during the summer had 
taken us to the mountains on 
fishing and camping trips, -we 
thought a drive in the opposite 
direction would be a welcome 
change. It took only a few 
minutes to pack lunch, and half 
an hour later we were rolling 
along a country road admiring 
the scenery. The native cot- 
tonwood trees were especially 
handsome. With their flame- 
colored leaves they rivaled their 
mountain relatives, the aspens, 
for variety of color and sheer 
beauty. 

Driving in the rolling prairie 
country east of town, I was 
surprised at the number of peo- 
ple hunting rabbits. Cars were 
parked all along the highways, 
and various-sized groups of 
hunters were walking through the fields. 
I had occasionally shot jack rabbits 
when they were handy, but I'd never 
been much enthused about blowing them 
over with a shotgun. They always 
seemed too easy to hit after I’d hunted 
ducks and jacksnipe. 

Several evenings later I was sprawled 
in an easy-chair with my feet resting on 
the piano bench. I was reading an out- 
door story when my wife said I was 
wanted on the telephone. I'd been so 


A white-tail got up and ran for his burrow, but he wasn't fast enough 







engrossed that I hadn’t heard it ring 

It was my friend George. He could al- 
ways be depended on to stir up a shoot- 
ing trip. “How about Saturday after- 
noon? Are you going to be busy?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I told him, knowing full well I 
should finish repairing the fence and 
start digging up the bulbs. 

“Bob and I are going out to shoot a 
few jack rabbits,” he said, “and we 
want you to go along this time. You 
promised you would sometime, you know 
Don’t bring your gun; I’ve got one for 
you to try out,” he added. ‘“We’ll pick 
you up at 12:30 Saturday. So long. 
He hung up before I could ask what kind 
of gun he’d bring for me, or what siz« 
shot he planned to use. 

Saturday finally rolled around, an 
the boys called for me on the dot of 
12:30. As we pulled away from ths 
curb, I glanced guiltily at the fence 
its posts askew and its wire hanging in 
reproachful folds—and wondered if it 
would stand until the next day. We 
headed eastward, our destination being 





My camera clicked before bunny got going 
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a place about fifty miles from town 
where there were no ranches and where 
the jacks were plentiful. 

“Where's that gun?” I asked George. 
“T'll look it over on the way.” 

“I wouldn’t advise you to—it’s in the 
trunk,” he said. 

Forty-five minutes later we turned 
off the oiled highway. After zigzagging 
south and east for about ten miles, we 
stopped in an immense open space of 
virgin prairie, with patches of snow 
here and there. Even a mouse, it seemed 
to me, would have a hard time hiding in 
the short buffalo grass and cactus; but 
the boys told me the rabbits were there. 

Bob opened the trunk and handed out 
gun cases. “Here’s yours,” he said, 
handing me one that felt awfully light. 
A 20 gauge, I thought. I opened the 
case and pulled out a .22 rifle, an auto- 
matic. The rest of the guns were .22 
repeaters, and there was a carton of 
long-rifle, hollow-point, high-speed am- 
munition to divide among us. 

“No shooting on the sit,” said George, 
anticipating my question. “It’s no fun 
pot-shooting them,” he added. 

We started out across the prairie 
about fifty feet apart. “Don’t forget to 


lead them,” George warned. “They’re 
worse than ducks.” 

Fifty feet farther on he _ yelled, 
“There’s one. Try him!” I did—about 


ten times! But he never even knew I'd 
shot at him, for none of my shots hit 
closer than six feet behind his hind legs. 
xeorge grinned. “I told you to lead 
’em,” he said. 

Bob, at the other end of the line, 
jumped a fast-moving blacktail. We saw 
his first two shots kick up dust beneath 
it, but the third bullet sent it rolling end 
over end, and we all walked over to see 
where the rabbit was hit. The bullet 
had torn through the chest cavity and 
had killed the jack instantly. 

We had just started to separate in 
order to resume our positions when a 
jack leaped up within ten feet of the 
dead one, having crouched there unseen 
all the while. Three rifles spat lead all 
around that rabbit. Around it, I said. 
As it topped a small rise I seemed to 
detect a slightly contemptuous twist in 
its otherwise smooth gait. 

Four more long-legged race horses of 
the prairie jumped and escaped the hail 
of lead. Two of them were hardly with- 
in range, but as George said, “We need 
the practice and it’s good exercise for 
the rabbits, so we might as well shoot 
at them!”’ 

The three of us were now keyed up 
and ready to shoot at the next jack be- 
fore it could get a good start. Several 
horned larks flushed close, and all our 


He should have been fixing 
the fence, but he took a 
day off instead, and found 
that plinking at rabbits is 
all it's cracked up to be 
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guns started upward at the movement. 
Just as we had relaxed slightly, two 
big-eared bunnies launched themselves 
into the air and hit running. George 
killed one with his first shot, and Bob 
and I accounted for the other. ‘‘We’re 
learning how to hit them at last,” he 
observed. 

The next three rabbits seemed to dis- 
prove Bob’s statement, for they loped 
away unscathed. The fourth got only 
twenty feet from his hollowed-out spot 
in the grass before being cut down by 
the vicious little bullets. A large, easy- 
gaited white-tail jumped and, with dis- 
dainful nonchalance, bounced along. 
After the fast-moving blacktails he 
made a nice, easy-appearing target, but 
I noticed that most of the bullets hit in 
front of him and that none of them 
connected. 

We now came to a draw between two 
gently sloping hills. Bob and George 
walked on either side, while I started up 
the middle. Small cut banks, dotted 
with numerous holes, made good places 
for jacks to hide. A short distance 
ahead we saw the mounds of a prairie- 
dog town. The dogs saw us also and 
loudly greeted our arrival. 

Several rabbits raced madly and 
dived into holes while .22 bullets zipped 
around them. A large roughleg hawk 
rose from the ground, where it had been 
feeding on the carcass of a prairie dog, 
and flew to a small rise near by, to wait 
until we passed before finishing its 
interrupted meal. All the dogs had re- 
treated to the safety of their burrows, 
but a few inquisitive ones daringly 
showed their heads and barked at us. 
A prairie rattler buzzed a warning and 
forsook the shade of a small bush to 
slide toward a near-by dog hole. As he 
coiled and buzzed again, a quick shot 
cut his head off, and the prairie dogs 
had one less enemy to contend with. 

Passing a freshly made prairie-dog 
mound, I picked up a perfect arrow 
point, and the next few minutes were 
spent in fruitless search of others. How- 
ever, I located a weathered sheath of a 
buffalo horn—a sorry reminder of the 


herds that at one time were as common 
as the jack rabbits are now. 

Leaving the dog town, we walked for 
half a mile without jumping another 
jack within range. As we started to 
circle back toward the car, a big one 
got up behind us and was well on his 
way before being discovered. We sent 
a few lead pellets after him. Just as he 
topped the hill Bob took one more shot, 
and we were all surprised to see the rab- 
bit collapse and lie still. I counted 196 
steps back to the jack—a long shot for 
a .22 on a running target. 


A small (Continued on 63) 
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Rabbit after rabbit dodged our .22's, and lived 
to run another day; but not this dangling pair 





Toward sundown, just to make it harder still, George tried shooting against the light 
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orld Champion Wolfer 








Caywood holds the rifle which time after time 
brought down a raging, snarling prairie gray 


ID YOU ever sit under a cotton- 
wood tree and talk, face to face, 
with a tradition? Maybe it’s 
impossible. But I came very 

close to doing it the afternoon Big Bill 
Caywood talked about wolves. For Bill 
is almost a tradition among men of the 
United States Biological Survey and 
people of the big-ranch country of the 
West. 

If the title of World Champion Wolfer 
existed, Bill would surely rate it. Not 
because he has taken more pelts than 
other trappers; he doesn’t remember 
how many he has fleshed and grained. 
His claim would be on another basis: 
his record of having caught Rags tue 
Digger, the Butcher Wolf, the Keystone 
pack, and the Cuerno Verde gray. Only 
a champ trapper could have outguessed 
these outlaws, which man after man 
had tried to trap, shoot, or poison for 
years before Bull took their trail. 

“He thinks like a wolf,” Stan Young 
told me one day—‘“only he thinks 
faster.” Stan headed the federal wolf 
campaign for several years and he 
knows the field men. 

Big Bill always has been part of the 
frontier. He came West in a two-wheel 
oxcart, was reared in roaring mining 
camps, and later homesteaded in Yel- 
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Big Bill Caywood, wise in the ways of the 


savage, cattle-killing lobos, was so good 


Fail ‘ 


low Creek, west of the White River 
Plateau in Colorado. For years he was 
a bounty hunter in that region. 

When wolf work became so destruc- 
tive that the federal forces organized a 
control campaign, the West was scouted 
for men who knew the wolves, or lobos, 
as they’re called out there. They didn’t 
look long before discovering Big Bill. 
Now the gray killers that were plentiful 
when buffalo roamed the plains are re- 
duced to an occasional drifter; and 
Bill has retired from active duty. But 
if you want to listen to wolf lore, listen 
to him. I made a special trip of 400 
miles just to make medicine with Bill. 

Turning off U. S. Highway 50, bump- 
ing over railway tracks, crossing an 
irrigation ditch, I drove down a hill and 
parked the car by a wire gate. A little 
log cabin sat beside the Eagle River, a 
pathway led through a splendid vege- 
table garden, and I saw Bill working 
at a window screen. He straightened 
up as I approached, and came to meet 
me. He’s over six feet in height, power- 
fully built, roughhewn and with few 
gray hairs in his dark-thatched head. 
One would guess his age at less than 
sixty. Records show him to be years 
older. 

“So you want to chew the fat about 


at his job that there's almost no job left 
By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


the Keystone pack,” repeated Bill, after 
preliminary greetings. ‘‘Here’s a bench 
in the shade; let’s sit.” 

Bill loaded up with fresh fine-cut, 
rested elbows on knees, and cleared his 
throat. 

“There were three or four monster- 
big wolves in that pack,” he mused. 
“They ran in Coyote Basin, Crooked 
Wash, and generally on M. K. Parson’s 
Keystone range. They slaughtered cat- 
tle something awful. I was on my home- 
stead at the time. Most people believe 
wild things kill only when hungry. That 
ain’t so about lobos. Sometimes they 
kill for the fun of it. 

“At other times there’s killing that 
ain’t for food either—-when old wolves 
are teaching whelps how to down a full- 
grown steer. I’ve watched ’em at it. 
The old uns let the whelps make a try 
at it; and when they don’t do it right, 
an old dog wolf nips the kids until they 
holler. Then the old one shows how. 

“A wolf’s way is to ham-string a 
steer. The pack hits hard, and I’ve seen 
where they throwed a steer end over 
end. There’s a science about it and the 
wise old lobo knows how. Then they cut 
the critter’s throat. You can tell when 
a kill’s wolf work. Wild dogs jump at 
the nose and head. Sometimes cubs do 
that. But when they do, they’re in fora 
licking by the old lobos. If you find a 
kill that’s hamstrung, throat cut—it’s 
sure to be wolves that done it.” 

Bill looked toward Castle Peak, blue 
against a blue sky. Already we’d left 
the specific subject of the Keystone 
pack, but it didn’t matter. I’d come to 
listen to wolf lore; and the more Bill 
rambled, the more of it would come out. 

“Those Keystone cowboys lied to me,” 
said Bill flatly. “You see, there was a 
bounty on wolves in those days. Cattle- 
men paid it. Sometimes it was high as 
$125 for an old wolf and $20 for a pup. 
There was a state bounty on top of that. 
I'd find out what the stock association 
had put up in cash, hit the trail, trap 
like the devil until I had enough ani- 
mals to clean up the bounty money, 
then wait until they got more funds 
raised.” 

“You must have made out pretty 
well,” I suggested. 

“T set up ranching on my homestead,” 
said Bill, grinning. 

That story is classic. Bill had already 
filed on his place, but he had no cash. 
Then he heard about the bounty money 
on wolves. He told his wife he’d be 
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gone for maybe two weeks, loaded traps 
on his two horses, hit off toward Wolf 
Ridge, west of Meeker, Colorado, and 
got busy. In about two weeks he had 
enough pelts to cover the cost of har- 
ness, wagon, plow, harrow, lumber for 
cabin floors, and winter groceries. 

“When I went after those Keystone 
wolves, the cowboys lied to me about 
where the lobos were running,” Bill 
went on, “because they wanted to get 
the money themselves. I saw that right 
away, and I knowed I'd have to beat 
them to it. So I circled. 

“Wolves had killed something like 
500 dollars’ worth of beef the week 
before I came. They rarely go back to 
a kill, the way a lion or a bear does— 
they’ve learned about poison in dead 
carcasses. Well, I knowed them cow- 
boys was lying to me. There was a 
den in the hills with whelps in it, and 
they wanted to find it. 

“Now, wolves leave a den along a 
trail that twists and meanders. But 
when they go back, they head in 
straight as a bowstring. By circling, I 
found these straight trails pointing into 
a center, like spokes of a wagon wheel 
all point in to the hub. I knowed where 
the den was without ever getting within 
a quarter of a mile of the place. 

“But the cowboys hadn’t done what I 
did—circled. I saw where five different 
riders had passed the den before I did. 
One of ’em came by when I was within 
200 yards of it and could see the split 
rock where it was located. He never 
knew how close he was. Just rode on. 
I pretended to go on, doubled back, and 
found the den.” 

If a wolfer locates a den full of small 
wolves, he “flags” it by putting a hand- 
kerchief on a stick and planting that 
in the mouth of the burrow. No wolf 
will pass the man scent while the trap- 
per goes for tools to dig out the litter. 
The general plan of a wolf den is a 
tunnel—often dug under a shelf of rock 
to keep rain out of the hole—then a 
“room” where a defender wolf can 
make a stand, then another narrow 
spot, and finally a room at the end 
where the cubs are born. 

Digging out a litter of pups is often 
a revolting job. The first flesh a pup 
eats has been chewed and swallowed by 
the parent wolf, then disgorged in the 
den for the litter to feed on. Because 
food remains aren’t cleaned up, the 
place gets pretty smelly. 

3ill used to take his oldest son along 
on the old-time wolf hunts. After a den 
was partly dug out, the youngster 
would put on leather gloves and crawl 
in to catch the young pups. Then Bill 
would haul him out by the heels. But 
when the pups are half grown, they’re 
led from the den if it’s been molested 
and never return. And that’s just what 
happened on the Keystone. The pups 
scattered and were trapped. 

“Altogether,” Bill told me, “I took 
fifteen grays, including the whelps. One 
pup lost a toe in a trap but was caught 
next season.” 

That started Bill on another detour: 

“Every animal is an individual, even 
to his track. I can tell a wolf by his 
track. Some don’t believe that, but it’s 
a fact. Even when a wolf quits his 
range and becomes a visitor, I recog- 
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nize him on the range where he’s mak- 
ing calls.” 

“They visit?” I asked. 

“Wolves are the dangdest things to 
visit around you ever saw,” declared 
Big Bill. “Usually a wolf has a runway 
that is a rough circle maybe fifty miles 
around. I’ve timed a wolf almost to the 
hour when he’d be due to hit a certain 
piece of trail. If you know wolves, you 
can figure this out and have a trap 
set ready in a narrow spot of the trail 
or at a scent post. By fixing twigs so 
he’ll naturally put his foot on the pan, 
you stand a good chance of snaring 
the wolf. But when lobos go visiting, 
they quit the runway. 

“Wolves are full of curiosity, just 
like men. So they go around to see 
what the news is on the next range. 
You can’t lure a wolf into a hole where 
a trap is set; but I’ve put common 
creosote on a high lookout point, lured 















Ranchers paid large 
bounties for wolves 
like this. Caywood 
was able to build a 
ranch with the pro- 
ceeds from his pelts 


The wolfer still rides 
the country he knows 
so well, but only oc- 
casionally doeshesee 
gray marauders on 
ranges where they 
once killed deer and 
heifers by thousands 





them up there to investigate, and got 
‘em. They often get up on high points 
and overlook land below them, scouting. 
Just curious, you see. 

“They're like men in other ways. 
Some have fight and some haven't. I’ve 
caught lobos I'd bet I could pick up in 
my bare hands. They’d just give up. 
Others never are licked and keep their 
teeth popping. If you’re trapping an 
old, trouble-seasoned wolf, you have to 
study him as an individual. Once you 
know about him, you can figure a way 
to put steel on him.” 

The way Bill trapped Rags the Digger 
illustrates this. This Rags was a smart 
wolf. He knew traps. His trick was to 
dig out a set trap carefully, flip it above 
the soil, and leave it there, daring the 
trapper to try something different. 

There are two kinds of trap sets, the 
blind set and the one baited with lure. 
In preparing either kind, the wolfer 
first cleans his traps 
to remove man scent. 
Bill boils them. Then, 
if there's need for ex- 
tra precautions, the 
traps are buried sev- 
eral days in a manure 
pile, to kill any last 
traces. The “setting 
cloth,” a square of 
canvas three feet on 
a side, is wrapped 
around gloves, (Con- 
tinued on page 74) 
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This, says the author, is the way 
to disprove that old adage: "If 
you want to catch the big ones, 
you will have to fish at night.” 





sunfish that I took him home by a roundabout way, 

through the main street of the village. I wanted the 

people to know that I had caught a real fish. It swung 
from a willow switch, all ten inches of it, and its tail dragged 
the ground as I strode along in my baggy overalls and bare 
feet. It was 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and the street was al- 
most deserted, but I was hoping that somebody would be 
around to notice me and my catch. 

Somebody was. As I passed Arbuthnot’s Drug Store, old 
man Arbuthnot himself stepped out on the board sidewalk 
and peered down at my treasure. 

“Nice little brook trout,” he said. “But if you want ta 
ketch the big fellers, you'll have ta fish fer ’em at night.” 

I've heard it a hundred times since that day: “If you want 
to catch the big ones, you will have to fish at night.” Every- 
body agrees about this—all the old-timers, all the guides, and 
all the fellows who write fishing books, clear back to Izaak 
Walton. 

And if any further evidence were needed (that trout are 
easier to catch at night than in the daytime), it could be 
found in the long list of states that now prohibit fishing for 
them at night, and that place the practice in the illegal 
column, along with nets and traps and dynamite. The diction- 
ary defines a nocturnal animal as “one which roams about 
and feeds at night.”" The tendency of most fish (and especially 
trout) to do most of their feeding at night, and most of their 
roaming at night, definitely puts them into this group. In 
other words, trout ought to be regarded as closely resembling 
other night-prowling creatures, such as the cat, the bat, the 
owl, the ‘coon, and the ‘possum. To all these animals night- 
time is really daytime, and our daytime is their night. 

You may be thinking: “What of it? Suppose a trout is a 
nocturnal creature? I’d just as soon fry a nocturnal fish in 
a little bacon grease and butter—if it tasted like trout—as I 
would any other kind.” 

And so you might. But it is easier to get a nocturnal ani- 
mal into a frying pan when you know exactly what kind of 
animal he is. After a fisherman begins to think about trout 
as night-roaming creatures, and night-feeding creatures, then 
he begins to understand certain facts about them, and certain 
of their habits, which can be understood in no other way. 

Just take the matter of light, for instance, and its effect on 
a trout’s vision. . 

If the trout’s natural time for feeding, and for moving 
about, and for most of its other activities, is nighttime, then 
it follows that the trout’s eyes are pretty well adjusted to 
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HE first trout I ever caught was so much bigger than a 
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darkness. They require only a little light, almost no light at 
all—as we understand light. 

This is the bitter conclusion of the angler who quits fish- 
ing because it’s too dark to see the eye of his hook, but who 
finds that the trout go right on spotting natural insects, no 
bigger than mosquitoes, as they rise from the surface of the 
pool. He sits on the bank in the darkness, unable to see a 
rise, and listens to rises which sound as if cows were diving 
out of overhanging trees into the water. 

When he can’t stand it any longer he goes home, con- 
vinced that trout do see pretty well at night. 

If this is correct—that the trout’s eyes are so perfectly 
adjusted to darkness—what happens to his vision in broad 
daylight? Isn’t it logical to believe that the trout’s vision 
is poor in daylight, and that the brighter the light, the less 
able he is to see in it? Just as the cat, the bat, and the owl 
have trouble with their vision in the daytime? 


CIENTISTS who have studied the matter give the trout’s 
S eye credit for a higher light-gathering power than man’s. 
In other words, they agree that trout are much better able to 
see at night than we are. They also point out the absence 
of any mechanism by which trout could cut out some of the 
rays of unusually strong light. The trout has no eyelid; it 
has no pupil, which in a human eye works automatically to 
cut out part of the light; nor does the trout have an inner 
eyelid, which performs similarly for the owl. This absence 
of adjusting mechanism definitely suggests that treut are 
at a disadvantage during daylight; that trout hate strong 
light, and are uncomfortable and apprehensive under it. 

Your own experience has probably checked with this. 
You’ve already noticed that trout rarely rise to flies in the 
glare of the midday sun. You may see a rise occasionally, 
of course; but for that matter, you may occasionally get 
out of bed at midnight and go to the ice box for a bologna 
sandwich and a glass of beer. You don’t make a habit of it, 
though. Neither does the adult trout usually feed at noonday. 

Smaller trout feed constantly, of course, just as baby 
humans do, and small fry have the same tendency to put 
anything into their mouths that is offered them. But full- 
grown trout rarely feed under sunlight, because of the fact 
that they are partly blinded by it. 

Large trout spend most of the daytime quietly, under 
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This man’s theories fly in the face of tradition, 


but he’s proved their worth by many a full creel 


By CY COGGINS 


some big slab of rock, or lying far under a cut bank, or 
buried deep in submerged brush. I am convinced that they 
do not occupy these positions solely to hide from their en- 
emies. But I do think they are hiding from bright sun- 
light. The ease with which a big water snake. can slither 
into a stream, dive four or five feet, go under a rock, and 
come up with a trout in his jaws is well known to most 
stream observers. Even kingfishers dive under rocks for 
trout, and otters will turn the rocks over to drive hidden 
fish out into the open. On the whole, shelters of this kind 
are not much protection from enemies, but are good parasols 
against strong sunlight. 

Just as the ’coon spends his day in a hollow tree, and the 
bat his day in a dark cave, so do trout, also nocturnal in 
their habits, spend the daylight hours as far away from sun- 
light as they can get. 


IKE all anglers, I regard the difficulty of taking large trout 

in the daytime as one of this country’s foremost prob- 
lems. I worked on its solution for years before it dawned 
on me that the toughest part of the problem might have to 
do with light. Then I began to experiment with “angles of 
approach,” and persuaded some of my more amenable friends 
to do likewise. The results have been so significant that 
most of us have changed our methods of fishing to conform 
to the single idea that a trout’s vision is better where there 
is less light and poorer where there is more light. 

We try to approach a trout stream with one idea in mind, 
and that is—the direction of the sun. Not just the general 
direction of the sun, but the exact position of it. I feel that 
this is so important that in my already overstuffed pockets 
I carry a small compass, a watch, and a small notebook. 
Even when the day is cloudy, I can tell by watch and com- 
pass the precise position of Old Sol. Then I wade into the 
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No time for world news, 
when there's a problem 
in angling to be solved 
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an stalking a fish. 









What chance has a fish against an angler who seeks to outwit 
him with the aid of watch, compass, light meter, and notebook? 


lower portion of the pool and take up a station for my first 
cast, and I take good care to stand with the sun at my back. 

In this position the trout are least likely to note my pres- 
ence. I’m so convinced of this that I will not try to fish the 
pool at all unless I can enter it from this angle. Instead, I 
just make a note of the compass direction of the pool and jot 
down in the notebook the hour of the day at which the sun 
will be in a more favorable position. Then I leave that part 
of the stream and try to remember to return to i* at the 
proper hour. 

Most of us have been taught that we should never, never 
allow our shadow to fall upon the water; and to avoid this, we 
have been told to fish facing the sun. But I’m inclined to 
believe that this bit of advice has been partly responsible for 
many an empty creel. Like an aviator who dives with his 
load of bombs at the exact moment the shadow of his plane 
falls upon the target, I want to keep the sun always at 
my back. 

Now, it is perfectly true that a shadow suddenly thrown 
over a trout will frighten him; but it need not be thrown over 
him at all. One can approach a trout in such a way that his 
shadow falls toward the quarry but 
does not reach it. And, of course, no 
movement should be a sudden one in 
“very motion that a 
trout fisherman makes within view of 
the trout should be slow and deliberate. 

For my part, I want my shadow as 
close as possible to the fish I am trying 
to catch, or to the spot where I expect 
him to be. With bright sunlight shining 
in the eye of the trout I have sometimes 
been able to approach so close, on its 
bright side, that I could have touched it 
with my hand. Until you've tried it for 
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Take your cue from the blue heron. He fishes 
for a living, so he ought to know his stuff 


yourself, no one can convince you that 
it’s even within the realm of possibility. 

My first successful stunt of this kind 
was attempted a number of years ago. 
Fishing from the east bank of a stream 
shortly after sunrise, I was able to get 
so close to a handsome brook trout that 
I foreshortened my rod, and cast to this 
fish with two feet of leader in my right 
hand. He rose and was hooked on the 
fourth or fifth cast. This trout weighed 
a little more than two pounds, and care- 
ful examination failed to reveal that 
there was anything wrong with his eye- 
sight, in either eye. 

If this technique seems a little queer 
to you, notice the position of the next 
blue heron you see on a stream, fishing 
for his dinner. He will be standing very 
quietly at the edge of the water, looking 
down his long beak into the shallows— 
and the sun will be at his back. 

To any reader who finds a blue heron 
fishing in any other position, I will be 
happy to award a dozen fan-wing Royal 
Coachmen, tied by my own hand. The 
blue heron, like all other fishing birds 
that I have observed, invariably fishes 
with his back to the sun, and his shad- 
ow upon the water. It cannot be de- 
nied that these creatures, whose lives 
depend upon their ability to catch fish, 
probably know the best way to go 
about it. 

After a number of seasons of fishing 
in a highly light-conscious state of 
mind, I filled my notebook full of practi- 
cal information about light conditions 
on my favorite water. To anybody else 
the notebook would look something like 
a time-table. Each pool is described in 
terms of the best time to fish it, and is 
marked down as a 3 o’clock pool, a 7 
o'clock pool, or an early morning pool. 
Whole stretches of stream are desig- 
nated as “morning stretch,” or “evening 
stretch.” Streams which run exactly 
north and south are noted too. They can 
be fished anytime, if one concentrates 
on the left bank in the morning and the 
right bank in the afternoon, or vice 
versa. 

Sometimes, while fishing some part of 
a stream, I recall quite suddenly that 
the light is perfect at 
that moment on some 
other stretch, and go 
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dashing off through the woods to reach 
it in time. Strangers tap their heads 
at such apparent idiocy, but the results 
have been so satisfactory to me that I 
can afford to ignore wise-cracks. 

When an angler resolves to be acutely 
conscious of light conditions on trout 
streams, he should not be afraid to 
overdo it, for trout are more light- 
conscious than he. 

Even on a cloudy day the angler 
should fish the stream with a rigid con- 
sciousness of Old Sol. Perhaps he has 
only a vague idea where the sun is lo- 
cated—but he will find, by a little ob- 
servation, that every trout in the pool 
knows exactly where it is. 

It’s not easy, and sometimes it isn’t 
dignified, to keep the sun at your back. 
One of the best trout I’ve ever seen 
taken rose to a fly which was cast right 
over the back of a Jersey cow. - Last 
season one of my own best fish was 
played and landed while I lay on my 
stomach in the end of a dark and ex- 
ceedingly damp culvert. 

When a small moon shines in the day- 
time, it is wise to be just as careful of 
the direct rays of the moon as of those 
of the sun. The moon may not appear 
to give much light, but I’m sure that it 
gives a lot of light to the trout, and the 
difficulty of staying outside the glare of 
both the sun and the moon is probably 
responsible for the widespread super- 
stition: “Fish won’t bite when the moon 
shines in the daytime.” 

Since the moon and the sun commonly 
appear in opposite quarters of the sky, 
it is almost always necessary to use a 
tree or a bush, or a bowlder, as a shield 
against the light from one or the other 
of these heavenly bodies, in order to re- 
main invisible to the trout. 

So far we have been describing the 
effects of direct light on the trout. The 
influences of reflected light are even 
more important to the fish and to the 
fisherman. But the subject is too com- 
plicated to be discussed in a single short 


One of the best trout ever taken was 
hooked right over the back of a cow 


article. Let’s go back to a consideration 
of the shady eye of a trout. 

Trout have peculiar eyes. They have 
what is called monocular vision, which 
means that a trout can be looking at 
you with one eye, and at a May-fly on 
the other side of the stream, with the 
other eye. 

Now, the chances are that the light is 
shining more brightly into one of his 
eyes than into the other. If you’re in the 
proper position, it will be shining into 
the eye on your side (and he won’t see 
you), but it will not be shining into the 
other eye (and he will see the May-fly). 
Furthermore, he may rise and take the 
fly while you are watching him. 

Maybe it has already occurred to you 
that the May-fly might just as well be 
an artificial one, on the end of a stout 
leader which is fastened to your line. 
Well, you’re absolutely right, and you’ve 
got the very combination of circum- 
stances that is a world-beater on the 
trout stream. If you can keep on the 
trout’s bright side and keep casting your 
fly to his shady side, you have a good 
chance of taking that fish. 

If you are skeptical, and don’t believe 
that there can be a right side and a 
wrong side on which to cast your fly to 
a trout, make this test the next time you 
fish for one that you have located in 
midstream: Begin casting a few feet 
to one side of him, on the sunny side 
(his bum side, that is). Make each cast 
a little closer to him than the one be- 
fore, until you are finally casting on the 
side of his shady eye. Note how many 
times you'll be unable to bring him up 
until the fly drops on his shady side— 
and note how quickly, then, he’ll rise 
and nail it. 

Then try it the other way on the next 
trout you see rising. Cast on his shady 
side first, as near to him as you can get. 
And don’t blame me if you miss him, 
because of delayed strike. You just 


won't expect to get results as fast as 
you do, 


nor (Continued on page 67 
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Summer practice with a vermin rifle will keep your hand and eye in trim 


It takes skill to 
nail a ground hog 
at say 200 yards, 
though the ‘scope 
sight brings him 
ten times closer 
than he really is 


ADVICE TO BIG-GAME HUNTERS: 


HAM! The dude 

sportsman’s view of 

the distant white 

splotch on the moun- 
tain side is momentarily lost, as the 
recoil sets him back. 

“Deader’n a smoked salmon!” ex- 
claims the surprised guide in apprecia- 
tion, as the white splotch that is a 
mountain goat staggers and then col- 
lapses. ‘And at a good 350 yards.” 

The guide looks quizzically at the 
dude and asks, “Are you sure, mister, 
that you were never mountain hunt- 
ing before?” 

‘Quite,’ answers the dude, smiling. 
“The reason for a keen shooting eye is 
an active summer campaign against 
Marmota monax—woodchuck to you.” 

The guide nods. Of course, the dude 
was one of those scientific woodchuck 
hunters. On several hunts scattered 
through more numerous but less mem- 
orable expeditions after big game, he 
had been astounded at the skillful shoot- 
ing of Eastern dudes, who proved to be 
expert hunters where stalking and long- 
range shooting were concerned. And 
all because they hunted the lowly 
ground hogs in the summer during their 
leisure—hunted them with _ special 
equipment and an ardor that lift this 
type of shooting into a class by itself. 

Classed as vermin, the woodchuck is 
regarded in terms of affection by the 
sportsman and very often in terms of 
unprintable language by the farmer. 
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The entrances to the ’chuck’s burrows 
offer openings for the farmer’s grazing 
live stock to slip a leg into and injure 
themselves, while the mound of exca- 
vated dirt around the hole often inter- 
feres with his cutting machinery in the 
field. Although the woodchuck lives off 
the farmer’s land, the animal is not 
particularly destructive to crops but 
subsists chiefly on clover. Its burrows 
may be found in meadows, fields, rocky 
slopes, near stone fences, and along the 
edges of woodland. Underground there 
are usually side branches to the bur- 
row. At the other end is a blind open- 
ing without any mound about it, which 
the woodchuck uses in case of emer- 
gency. He stores no food away in his 
burrow for the winter but grows fat 
and hibernates like the bear. The ’chuck 
makes its first appearance in April and 
stays until September, when he takes to 
the ground. 

The woodchuck is wary by nature and 
possessed of a fine spirit of collective 
protection. If a ’chuck spies approach- 
ing danger in the form of a man with a 
rifle or a stick in his hand, he whistles. 
And every woodchuck within hearing 
distance of that whistle retires to his 


By JAMES DALY 


Try Woodchucks 


burrow and remains there. When in a 
territory hunted over quite frequently, 
the ‘chuck acquires a wariness that 
challenges the hunter’s stalking ability 
and often provides a test for his long- 
range shooting skill as well. 

The woodchuck is a rodent and, like 
the rest of his brethren, is very tena- 
cious of life. It takes a properly placed 
shot to put Mr. Woodchuck down and 
out at a good sporting distance, for 
this ground dweller can walk off with 
a surprising amount of lead and make 
its burrow, although fatally hit. 

Probably every type of firearm of 
American manufacture and many of 
foreign origin have been used on wood- 
chuck. However, in recent years a spe- 
cial class of small-bore, high-velocity 
cartridges has been developed for ver- 
min shooting, with the requirements of 
woodchuck hunting upmost in mind. 
The trend of ’chuck rifles has been from 
the big-bore rifles of military caliber 
down to the more versatile .25 caliber, 
and finally on to the small-bore .22. 
Superb accuracy, killing power, and 
flat trajectory are the requirements of 
a vermin cartridge. Loud report and 
heavy recoil are the principal objections 
to the larger bores. Fire a .30 in a 
settled community and you attract a 
gallery. Not (Continued on page 54) 
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T WAS midnight in Idaho, and black 
as tabby’s interior. I was sitting in 
the middle of Snake River, playing 
with a stick. The seat was comfort- 

able. Lazily I leaned back, extended 

my feet toward the crackling birch 
fire, and enjoyed the silent companion- 
ship of my two friends, on the opposite 
side of the blaze ... kinda dozed.... 

Tug! tug! tug! 

With a start, I awoke. The stick in 
my hand was suddenly a tiny elec- 
tric wand, twitching, throbbing, jerk- 
ing 

Nope, you didn’t guess it. It wasn’t 
just a dream. What I mean is that 
when I awoke, I abruptly discovered 
that I hadn’t been asleep. My stick 
was bamboo. The charge on the end 
of it was a pound of rainbow dyna- 
mite, twelve feet below. And as for 
the two friends, they were very real. 
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Lunch and relaxation among the lava bowlders edging the turbulent Snake 


“Git ‘im. Hang on!” Matt chuckled. 

“Hot dog!’’ Lee yipped. 

Me, I had my hands full... 

It all started the day before, when 
I met Lee Harris in the drug store. 
Over a couple of cokes the clerk be- 
hind the counter suggested, “You bet- 
ter get your new fishing license, Clyde. 
They're out today.” 

“Why the rush?” I asked. 

Ray, the clerk, grinned. ‘The South 
Fork’s open the year round.” Then he 
kinda dared me. “And I thought you 
were a fisherman.” 

“Yeah, you would rub it in! <A foot 
of snow in the hills yet, and the roads 
full of mud—” 

“No sale,” Ray laughed, and turned 
to Lee. “Let me seli you yours.” 

Lee came right back—and started 
something. “I got mine this morn- 
ing.” That’s Lee Harris for you. 





Gravity 
Trout 


They sat around a fire in 








the middle of the river— 
and how those fish did bite 


By 
CLYDE ORMOND 





Creel full, the author called it a day 


although the husky, spirited rainbows 
in the pools were still biting savagely 
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Ray looked at Lee. They both looked 
at me. The last of the cokes went down 
the hatch together. Ray grinned as he 
scribbled on the license stub which 
made me two dollars poorer. Then 
Lee linked his arm in mine, and we 

eaded across the street to where Matt 
Larsen lives. 

Now, Matt owns a boat and we had 

long-standing invitation to make a 
river trip with him. And Matt, at 
seventeen, knows more about river run- 
ning than any old boat hand I’ve ever 
seen. When Lee and I busted in on 
him with that certain grin all over us, 
things flew. Like this: Matt’s boat 
was calked and waiting on the trailer. 
That is Matt for you. Lee’s car had 
a hitch. Dale, his brother, could drive 
the car back. And the big item: Be- 
tween Swan Valley and Ririe are about 
forty miles of Snake River, virtually 
unfished in places, because it’s inac- 
cessible, except to boat; and under 
Hewitt’s old straw stack is a darned 
good place to dig early spring garden 
hackle; and minnows are to be had in 
the canal along the highway. 

The sun was just getting across the 
hills to the west when the four of us 
snaked the good ship Idaho across the 
snow and dirt of the flat, between the 
highway and the river. 

Ten minutes later Dale headed the 
bus back toward Home, Sweet Home. 
Five minutes after that, the three of 
us he left behind shipped anchor and 
pushed off. Loaded to the gills. Rods, 
bed, tent, grub, ooots, cameras—and 
a pot-bellied stove and stovepipe. Matt 
even apologized for not bringing his 
battery radio. 

The river was fairly high, and clear. 
Slipping along in the fast current, I 
asked the all-important question: 
“Think they’ll bite?” 

“Why the devil won’t they?” Lee 
wanted to know, and began an out-of- 
tune version of “Steamboat Bill.” 

Matt just grinned. He’d run that 
stretch of river before. 

Well, gentlemen, I’ve lived within 
two rifle shots of Snake River all my 
life. I’ve swum in it, skated on it, 
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drunk it, and thought I'd fished it. 
But never until that boat trip did the 
old Snake reach out a watery paw and 
offer, ‘Come on in. Let me show you 
somethin’.”’ 

Matt took trout number one within 
200 yards of put-in. I’ve fished that 
whirling eddy scores of times from the 
bank. But never could I quite reach 
that little backwash we trolled through 
—with spinner, and dessert of fat gar- 
den hackle. Now it was different; and 
Matt’s trout would go better than a 
pound. 

“Boy, oh boy!” I enthused. 
ready!” 

“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” Matt 
assured me. Then he mapped out our 
procedure. “We'll hurry along for a 
few miles, and get to the Pine Creek 
eddy for night. Then I'll show you 
guys something.” Picking up the oars, 
he helped the current along, and from 
then on it was too fast for fishing. 

We passed up trout water such as 
they must have in a good fisherman’s 
heaven. Clear, slapping riffles that 
smoothed out into whirling eddies. . 
oily slicks between upreared lava 
bowlders, that you knew held Grandpa 
Rainbow ... rippling backwashes, that 
couldn’t be reached from shore. The 
most perfect, tantalizing water in the 
world. 

I thought Lee would bust. “Good 
hell, man, what kind of fishing you 
looking for?” he wanted Matt to an- 
swer. ‘“Let’s stop and take some of 
these babies.” Feverishly trying to 
cast faster than Matt could row, he 
left a piece of his heart behind with 
every riffle. 

But Matt, with a knowing grin that 
ended in his handsome ears, just rowed 
and rowed, scaring up bunches of 
ducks around the bends; also two 
flocks of geese, that ran 
waddling for a take-off 
from the mud bars, and 
went  ee-awr-awk-ing 
away into the sundown. 
“You just wait,” Matt 
consoled Lee and me. 
“You'll be tired of catch- 
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ing fish ‘fore we get home, I betcha.” 

We were sure he lied, and we must 
have shown it. So Matt twisted his 
neck, noticed an overhanging tree along 
the bend, and said, “Well, just cast 
under that cottonwood, then.” Just 
as if any cottonwood, or any old place, 
would do. He slowed on the oars, 
while Lee unlimbered his arm and line. 

Chunk! the spinner said as it lit and 
began shivering down through the lit- 
tle backwash. 

Swoosh! 

A yard-long piece of lightning shot 
up from the bottom of the river, right 
into that (Continued on page 78) 





The lingering chill of an Idaho winter 
made a blazing birch fire and plenty of 
hot coffee welcome to early-bird Lee 













Minnows were gathered from the 
canal along the highway, for rumor 
had it that the Snake River trout 
were hungry for such a delicacy 


For once in their lives they'd 
had enough, so they decided to 
quit while the quitting was good 
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=~ 1. The novice, kept under 
control with a long check 
line, has come to a point 
and the author approaches 
to correct stance faults 





T TAKES only a few minutes 

for a careless hunter to ruin a 

bird dog on which he has spent 

from seventy-five to a hundred 
dollars for training. Here’s one 
way of doing it: 

The hunter, as soon as bird sea- 
son opens, takes his dog, which 
is anywhere from twelve to twen- 
ty-four months old, and joins 
four or five other hunters. Out in 
the field, the dog comes to a point. 
The hunters, full of admiration, 
gather around and give voice to 
“ah’s” and “oh's.”” Then the birds 
are flushed, and all the hunters 

start shooting. They have forgotten the 
dog completely. Nobody talks to him, 
nobody quiets him. The dog goes after 
a bird that has been shot, and brings 
it back. 

The second flush is like the first, the 
dog being left on his own. Then, at the 
third or fourth flush, the dog, still neg- 
lected, decides to go after the bird 
without waiting for the shots. And at 
that instant an entire fall’s work is 
spoiled, for thereafter the dog will not 
wait for the handler to flush once it 
gets the bird scent, but will jump in and 
flush before handler or guns are in 
range. 

So if you own young dogs that have 
just been put through a course of train- 
ing, let me urge you to hunt with no 
more than one or two companions. If 
more hunters are in the crowd, the ten- 
dency is for them to become so inter- 
ested in one another and in the game 
that they forget the dog. A young dog 
has to have attention on his first hunt- 
ing expeditions. After he is four or five 
years old, he will have had enough ex- 
perience to behave as a well-trained 
bird dog should, regardless of how much 
his owner happens to neglect him. 


2. Knowing that all dogs like to be 
handled when pointing, French strokes 
the pup soothingly from head to tail 


When French orders "Down" 
and tugs earthward on the 
handling line, there isn't 
anything to do but to obey 


3. Talking to reassure him, the trainer 
gently but firmly rectifies each fault 
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use in training dogs. That’s not easy 
to answer, for every dog must be treat- 
ed as an individual. Of course, there 
are certain fundamental steps that all 
dog trainers follow; but most of the 
work is of a highly individual nature. 
You have to study a dog as you would 
a child, and handle it accordingly. Some 
dogs learn quickly, others are very slow. 
I usually can tell a lot about the way 
a dog should be handled by finding out 
something about its family. And then 
you can't always tell, for out of a single 
litter there may be one dog that trains 
very easily, and another that never 
will learn. 

Dogs, like children, sometimes require 
firmness. While I believe in using kind- 
ness instead of force, there are times 
when a little force is necessary. A dog 
may be noisy in the kennel, and refuse 
to quiet when told to do so. Then I may 
tap him a bit with the whip. The whips 
I use look somewhat like a riding crop. 
For about two-thirds their length, they 
have a spring for stiffening them. The 
limber tip consists of two flat, tapering 
strips of leather. Sometimes, when a 
dog becomes unruly, he will behave 
when I slap my whip against my boots 
or puttees, to make a noise. 

The amount of punishment and se 
vere handling a dog will require 
stand depends on the dog. I train most 
ly setters and pointers. I find that 1 
cannot punish a setter much, but that 
most pointers can take it. That prob- 
ably is because a setter is a companion- 
able dog, whereas a pointer is a more 
distant, cold type. On the whole, use 
force only as a last resort. The dogs 
usually want to learn what you are 
trying to teach them. The difficulty is 


to make them understand, and severe 
punishment will not bring that about. 
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Hints on what to do, and what not 
to do, by a trainer who knows his 
business —and who knows how easy 


it is to wreck the work of months 


By 
LEE FRENCH 


I start training a bird dog when it is 
eight or ten months old. Again, I find 
that dogs are like children. If you want 
a youngster to learn baseball, you let 
him go out and handle the ball, and 
try to hit it with a bat. Then he is so 
enthusiastic that he will learn the finer 
points of the game eagerly. The same 
holds for bird dogs. After a pup has 
had a taste of the field and has had 
some experience with birds, it learns 
the rules more quickly than if it never 
saw a bird. 

Therefore, for the first three or four 
weeks I go easy on the lessons, and let 
the dog gather field experience. I in- 
troduce him to birds and game, teach 
him to course the field, and give him 
easy lessons in such basic acts as 
handling by motion and whistle. Then 
I begin to crack down on the dog, and 
start training him more intensely. 

Pointing is one of the most impor- 
tant assets of a bird dog. Bird dogs 
are natural pointers, but it may take 
from eighteen months to two years 
to teach one how to point in the cor- 
rect manner, (Continued on page 97) 


Taut line and a whirling 
whip (left) teach him to 
know his place, which is 
at the hunter's left heel 




































The ornery pupil is rare; but this collar, with its blunt inner spikes 
which pinch if the line is pulled, can persuade him to change his tune 


“Hol” signals that upraised hand, 
and the command to stop is obeyed. 
No need of ropes and pulleys now! 












The bite of the prai- 
rie rattlesnake is 
really a stab. These 
vicious hollow fangs 
eject venom but are 
normally folded back 
into the upper jaw 





NAKES are more misunderstood, 
have been the source of more 
legend and wild fancy, and are 
probably less generally known 

than any other form of our wildlife. In 
an article I wrote for OUTDOOR LIFE, the 
statement was made that there are 
thirty-two species of poisonous snakes 
within the United States. Many read- 
ers questioned that statement, declar- 
ing that the true number is less. Some 
said there are only four—the rattle- 
snake, copperhead, coral snake, and 
moccasin. Others gave the exact num- 
ber as anywhere up to twenty-eight. 

Here are the facts: There are forty- 
four different poisonous snakes native 
to the United States. This is not my 
classification, but one agreed upon by 
experts generally; and, since that is so, 
I accept it. 

Of these forty-four venomous snakes, 
there are eleven which I did not include 
in my statement in the previous article, 
since they are not dangerous to man, 
but only to their prey—lizards and 
small snakes. They are all rear-fanged 
snakes of small size, and all but two 
are confined to the Southwest. Also, 
since the time of writing the article re- 
ferred to, another subspecies of venom- 
ous snake has been recognized, and is 
now included. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
let me say here that it is incorrect to 
lump all rattlesnakes under that one 
name, and to count the “rattlesnake” 
as just one poisonous species. There is 
enough difference in appearance among 
the various rattlers to make each kind 
easily distinguishable. For instance, 
the Pacific rattlesnake can be recog- 
nized immediately, even by the most in- 
experienced, as being different from the 
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prairie rattlesnake. Yet the two are 
related so closely that scientifically 
they are classed as subspecies of the 
same species. The same is true of the 
moccasins. Africa provides a parallel. 
That continent abounds in antelopes. 
Yet who would think of lumping the 
eland, one of the world’s largest hoofed 
animals, with the tiny pigmy antelope? 

In the accompanying map, which was 
especially prepared for OUTDOOR LIFE, 
each snake is accounted for in every 
state where it occurs in numbers; but 
not in states where a few strays may 
have been observed. 

Of the dangerously poisonous snakes, 
the coral snakes are related to the co- 
bras of Asia and Africa. They rarely 
reach thirty-six inches in length, are 
very retiring and secretive, and are sel- 
dom encountered, even by natives of the 
regions in which they dwell. They are 
cylindrical and slender in shape, with 
a small head that is hardly distinct 
from the neck. They have two short, 
rigid fangs at the front of the upper 


jaw which inject venom with a deliber- 
ate, chewing motion instead of with the 


rapid strike and stab of the rattle- 
snakes. They are all brilliantly ringed 
with red, yellow, and black. Certain 
nonpoisonous snakes have a similar pat- 
tern of rings of the same colors, but can 
always be distinguished from the coral 
snakes by the arrangement of the col- 
ors. The red rings in the coral snakes 
are separated from the black by the 
yellow. The swamp-folk rhyme, quoted 
in “Suwannee River,” by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat, neatly expresses it: 
“Red and yellow, kill a fellow; 
Red and black, nice to Jack.” 
Coral snakes, without exception, are 
nonaggressive if left alone. The only 
danger lies in handling them, and somé 
will even permit this without biting. 
The most important groups of our 
poisonous snakes are the rattlesnakes 
and the moccasins. These are the 
New World representatives of the vi- 
pers and, like most of the vipers, are 
comparatively short and heavy-bodied, 
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Here’s the authoritative | 
answer, by a curator of i} 
reptiles, to a question 


outdoorsmen often ask | 


By CARL F. 
KAUFFELD 
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The diamond-back rattler of the Southeast is shy—but you mustn't come too closel 


with wide, triangular heads. The pu- 
pil of the eye is almost always ver- 
tically elliptical, though in darkness it 
can dilate almost to a circle. All these 
snakes have a distinct pit on either 
side of the head, between the nostril 
and the eye. From this they get their 
name of “pit vipers.” The venom is 
injected through long, hollow, poison 
fangs—-one on each side of the upper 
jaw, at the front of the mouth. The 
short bone to which these teeth are 
attached is movable, and capable of 
thrusting them into position to do 
business. The bite is actually a stab, 
with the fangs projecting at right an- 
gles to the widely gaping mouth. These 
snakes have thirty forms within the 
United States, four of which are moc- 
casins and twenty-six are rattle- 
snakes. Almost without exception, 
they are dangerous, even to adult hu- 
man beings. Their distribution is 
such that no more than six forms oc- 
cur in any one region, with the aver- 
age only about half of that. 

The copperheads, of the moccasin 
group, are widely distributed, and re- 
sponsible for more bites than any 
other species. They have a poison 
potentially deadly to man, but, drop 
fe lrop, it is probably one of the 
least virulent of the group. The 
Northern copperhead is partial to 
rocky, mountainous locations, and is 
particularly abundant in the North- 

stern states. Its habit of sunning 
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on ledges is a hazard to climbers who 
place their hands in spots which their 
eyes cannot examine. 

The cottonmouth moccasin is a 
larger, heavier snake, and far more 
deadly. It often reaches five feet in 
length, while the copperhead rarely 
exceeds three feet. Cottonmouths 
abound along the waterways of the 
wilder areas of the lowland South, and 
are often confused with the large, 
thick-bodied, harmless water snakes 
which they resemble. A good way to 
tell them apart is by their actions 
when enccuntered. The harmless 
water snake usually beats a quick re- 
treat, whereas the cottonmouth, slug- 
gish by nature, remains lying where 
it happens to be, often threatening 
the intruder with wide-open mouth. 
That mouth, with its cottony-white 
interior, has given the cottonmouth 
its name. Like most f our venomous 
snakes, the moccasin is not aggres- 
sive. The danger lies in stepping on 
the unseen snake, which usually, 
though not always, retaliates by sink- 
ing its fangs into the intruder’s leg. 

The old belief that rattlesnakes are 
gentlemen, always rattling before 
striking, is a fallacy. We snake hunt- 
ers agree that usually they do not. 
Like the cottonmouth, they often give 
no warning of their presence, and the 
unwary woodsman is apt to step on 
them. Every person who traverses 
a venom- (Continued on page 66) 
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KEY TO MAP OF DANGEROUSLY 
VENOMOUS SNAKES 
CORAL SNAKES 


1. Coral Snake, or Harlequin Snake 
2. Barbour’s Coral Snake 
3. Sonoran Coral Snake 


MOCCASINS 


4. Northern Copperhead 

5. Southern Copperhead 

6, Texas, or Wide-banded, Copperhead 
7. Cottonmouth, or Water, Moccasin 


RATTLESNAKES 


8. Massasauga, or Black Snapper 

9. Edward's Massasauga 

10. Pigmy, or Ground, Rattlesnake 

11. Barbour's Pigmy Rattlesnake 

12. Strecker's Pigmy Rattlesnake 

13. Diamond-Back Rattlesnake 

14. Horned Rattlesnake, or Sidewinder 
15. Western Diamond-Back Rattlesnake 
16. Timber Rattlesnake 

17. Canebrake Rattlesnake 

18. Eastern Rock Rattlesnake 

19. Green Rock Rattlesnake 

20. Southwestern Speckled Rattlesnake 
21. Panamint Rattlesnake 

22. Northern Black-Tailed Rattlesnake 
23. Red Diamond Rattlesnake 

24. Green Velvet Rattlesnake 

25. Tiger Rattlesnake 

26. Price's Rattlesnake 

27. Prairie Rattlesnake 

28. Grand Canyon Rattlesnake 

29. Midget Faded Rattlesnake 

30. Great Basin Rattlesnake 

31. Arizona Prairie Rattlesnake 

32. Pacific Rattlesnake 

33. Willard's Rattlesnake 


REAR-FANGED SNAKES 


{Mildly poisonous, but not a menace to 
man, and so not included in the map) 
34. Black-Banded Snake (southwest Texas) 
35. Sharp-Nosed Snake (southern Arizona) 
36. Annulated Snake (southern Texas) 
37. Jew's-Harp Snake (Utah, Arizona) 
38. Van Denburgh's Lyre Snake 
(Kern, Imperial, Inyo, and San Diego 
Counties, Calif.) 
39. Wilkinson's Lyre Snake 
(extreme western Texas) 
40. Crowned Snake, or Crowned Tantilla 
(southeastern U. S., Virginia south) 
41. CaliforniaTantilla(southernCalifornia) 
42. Slender Tantilla (Missouri to Texas) 
43. SonoranTantilla (eastern and central 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas) 
44, Arizona Tantilla (southern Arizona) 
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EARLY all American shotgun 

fans have read of English 

squires shooting driven game. 

You know how it is—the gun- 
ners sit leisurely about, sipping stout 
or ‘arf 'nd’ ’arf, while the tenantry beats 
up pheasants, grouse, or partridges. 
When birds fly over the gunners shoot; 
when they don’t they refresh them- 
selves. It sounds like the life of Riley, 
that; something which Americans with- 
out a grouse-shooting preserve in Scot: 
land never experience. The American 
sportsman can sit in a blind and let 
ducks and doves come over him, but 
not quail. Quail means walking and 
plenty of it. Good hunting—North, 
East, South, or West—-means a half 
mile of footwork to the covey. 

But I have hunted self-driven quail, 
quail that came right to me. I’m not 
British, nor am I rich, but I too have 
dropped a sandwich and a bit of a drink, 
as the English would say, shortly be- 
fore I dropped a fat cock quail. Let 
me repeat: those quail were self-driven. 
They came of their own free will and 
under their own steam. 

I've been hunting birds and big game 
ever since I could follow my father and 
grandfather afield. I’ve seen many 
strange things—mountain sheep on the 
flats, a swimming wildcat, a big buck 
that chased me—but those self-driven 
quail topped anything I’ve encountered 
in thirty years of hunting. 

The locale of this believe-it-or-not 
yarn is on the lower Verde River, a few 
miles from where it empties into the 
Salt, in south-central Arizona. I've 
hunted quail there for more than 
twenty-five years. It has always been 
famous bird country. Theoretically it 
ought to be shot out. Every Sunday 
during the quail season, hunters by the 
hundreds invade it, take out thousands 
of birds. Yet there are always quail 
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there, and in good years they are pres- 
ent by the tens of thousands. 
For five years, though, the birds 
the beautiful and noisy Gambel’s quail 
had seemed slowly to decrease, or at 
best merely to hold their own. Why? 
For one thing, the deadly Cooper and 
sharp-shinned hawks were extraordi- 
narily plentiful. For another, the whole 
desert was so dry that many birds did 
not pair at all. What rain did fall came 
at the wrong time, when the tiny new- 
hatched birds caught cold and died. 
But the next spring, those of us who 
follow the merry Gambel’s 
quail sensed a change for the 
better. Almost every pair 
of birds produced a good 
hatch. Still, we expected 
nothing like what we got. 
In late September, when I 
took my first scouting trip to 
the lower Verde country, I 
saw more quail than I had 
ever seen before. Driving 
through the Salt River Indian 
Reservation, I was for ten 
mies constantly in sight of 
quail. Sometimes I could see 
several hundred at once from 
the car. For a man who in 
poor quail country and in bad 
years has run his legs off for 
half a dozen birds it was a 
dream come true. Quail were 
everywhere—calling, feeding, 
marching sedately' along, 
flushing. Most of them were 
headed for the river, to wa- 
ter. But I couldn't shoot, of 
course. It was out of sea- 
son; and besides, it was on 
an Indian reservation, where 
whites aren’t allowed to hunt. 
I expected to find fewer 
birds when I got out of the 
reservation onto  national- 


Gambel's quail, the most 
beautiful birds of the 
prairie, were everywhere 


I didn’t. Again it was the 
same story: quail everywhere, quail 
that had hatched in June, July, and 
August ... quail of all sizes, adding up 
into the thousands. 

The season opened on a Sunday, and 
hunters swarmed in by the hundred 
The quail they took out made no aj 
preciable dent in the numbers, but th: 
ones that were left were beginning t 
know a thing or two about two-legged 
mammals with guns. My wife and I 
were among those present. We got our 
limits of twelve birds each very easil} 


forest land. 


Just to vary the sport, the hunter kicked out a single 
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THIS MAGIC ARROYO HAD ALL THE CONVENIENCES OF A CARNIVAL 
SHOOTING GALLERY, PLUS BEER, SANDWICHES=AND LIVE BIRDS! 





Mrs. O'Connor shows her husband the bag limit 
which she got, in half an hour, from one spot 


but that happens to be another story. 

We were back a few days later, and 
it was then that we discovered our 
self-driven quail. The big concentra- 
tions of birds I had seen previously, by 
the way, had been feeding out on the 
high mesa country of the desert, and 
were headed for the water of the Verde 
River 3ut on our second trip we 
blundered right into the main highway 
of all the quail over a wide area and 
we also discovered their time-table. We 
got a late start that morning, and just 
before noon we stopped the car in a 
wide wash (or arroyo, as it is usually 
called in the Southwest) and started 
eating lunch. We planned to lie around 
awhile and then hunt. But that was 
just a plan. 

My wife and I reclined there like 
Romans at a feast, eating our sand- 
wiches, drinking our beer. We were 
The sky was clear, the sun was 
and occasionally we could hear 
quail calling in the distance. We were 
happy, and the hunting could wait. 

Then we realized that the calls of the 
quail were increasing in number and 


lazy 
warm, 
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volume. We began to get in- 
terested. I arose, put on my 
shooting coat, stretched, and 
yawned. Next I put a couple 
of shells loaded with chilled 
714’s in my 20 gauge. 

I started to sit down again, 
still conscious of the increas- 
ing volume of quail talk, when 
I happened to look up the ar- 
royo and saw, some 100 yards 
away, a covey of nearly 300 
quail, all marching straight 
toward us. 


“For the love of Mike, Eleanor— 
lcok!’’ I whispered. 
“Great Scott!” she said. 


But the covey had caught the move- 
ment, and up they went with a roar 
like a fleet of tiny airplanes. They 
were headed for the river and their 
water, and they didn’t want to be 
turned aside. Quail to the right of us, 
quail to the left of us, quail straight 
above us—so darned many quail it was 
actually hard to decide which ones to 
shoot at. 

Amazed though we were, our guns 
went off somehow and we had three 
birds down in the wide, sandy bottom of 
that big arroyo. Quail still were every- 
where—some streaking up the sides of 
the arroyo, a few timid souls taking 
refuge in the brush. From ali sides 
came their get-together call:,“‘Los Pa- 
pagos, los Papagos!” 

Eleanor elected to hold down the fort 
while i went up into the little side draws 
to see what i could find of that great 
broken covey. I had hardly left our 
stand when I heard her gun go off and 
saw another covey flying over her head. 


$8 


The astonished hunters got to their feet and watched a, enciess >rocessio:: of birds 


Now, i've said it was a good quail 
year—one of the best in Southwest his- 
tory—put it wasn’t perfect. The rea- 
son? (“What are you griping about?” 
I can hear you say. “With all those 
birds you ought to be happy!’’) Well, 
che reason was that the late summer 
rains had not materialized and ground 
cover was not plentiful. As a conse- 
quenee, instead of hiding out, the birds 
scuttled off iike little foot racers and 
didn’t stay put. In wetter years, when 
the floor of the desert is thick with 
grama grass, running is relatively dif- 
ficult, and hiding is easy for the birds. 
Then the wing-shooting is perfect. But 
on this occasion the birds preferred to 
run. The singles and doubles I got that 
day were usually at pretty long range 

birds that got up at twenty-five or 
thirty yards and were killed at thirty- 
five or forty, enough distance to strain 
my little 20, even with a full ounce of 
chilled. 

Nevertheless, after galloping over 
and across the side draws that fed into 
the big arroyo for an hour or so, I 
managed to come back with ten birds, 
all shot on the wing. I won't say how 
many shells I used, but I suspect it was 
a good many, for I had to take every 
one of those rascals way out there in 
what was really the range of a full- 
choked 12. 

Proud of myself, I returned to the 
car and the better half. “I’ve got ten 
now,” I told her. ‘‘How’d you do?” 

“T quit half an hour ago. I could 
have got another limit if I had wanted 
it and wasn’t afraid of the game war- 
den.” 

“You don’t (Continued on page 53) 
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By W. S. THOM 


OU can't shoot big game in a hurry. To 

have a successful shoot, you must be able 

to give at least two or three months to it. 

Fortunately for me, the three months’ 
leave from government service to which I am 
entitled every three years, comes at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season in May. This is the 
best time to go after big game in India or Bur- 
ma. The young grass and bamboo shoots in 
the open, burned patches of jungle are begin- 
ning to sprout, and animals are most easily 
tracked. So every third year, I set off with the 
first monsoons for the wilds of Burma on the 
track of the bull tsine. 

Tsine, or banteng (Bos banteng) are the true 
wild cattle of Burma, though they are also found 
in the Malay Peninsula, the islands of Borneo, Java and Bali, 
Sumatra and Siam. They are handsome animals of a deep 
red color that changes to black or gray as the old bulls reach 
their second childhood. The magnificent horns of the tsine 
bulls often measure sixty inches from tip to tip. An adult 
bull will stand close to five feet six inches in height and 
weigh about 1,500 pounds. 

The tsine are wary beasts indeed. Most sportsmen find 
them harder to stalk than the better-known gaur (Bos gau- 
rus). When disturbed, or lying up in the heat of the day, 
they will penetrate to the densest patch of cover they can 
find. Their senses of hearing and smell are very acute, and 
they can often scent you when you're 300 yards off. That 
works both ways, however, for the tsine has a strong odor 
of his own, quite different from that of any other animal. 
For that reason, he is a far from palatable dish. This char- 
acteristic odor is less pronounced in the female. 

A few days’ march took me and my servants into the heart 
of the Burmese jungle. I had a couple of baggage elephants 
to carry our belongings, and I also had a good riding pony. 
My weapons consisted of a double-barreled Lee Enfield ejec- 
tor rifle and a double 8 bore rifle which took a charge of 
ten drams of black powder. There were numerous herds 
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HE WAS ON FURLOUGH, AND LOOKING FOR 
EXCITEMENT, BUT THAT FRENZIED HERD 
OF ELEPHANTS WASN'T IN THE BARGAIN 


of tsine roaming the country, but I preferred looking only 
for old, solitary bulls. They not only provide better sport, 
but also carry larger heads than those generally found with 
the herd. 

You have to be an early riser if you hope to bag solitary 
tsine. Early morning between 5 a.m. and 7.30 a.m., and from 
5 p.m. until dark, are the best times to find these animals feed- 
ing in the open. At daybreak in the Burma jungle, the sports- 
man will hear the familiar sounds which usher in the morn 
Jungle cocks crow and peacocks utter their discordant cries 
Screaming hornbills flutter from tree to tree, following one 
another in single file. A solitary jungle raven croaks over- 
head, attracted by the hope of breakfast; and flashing clouds 
of parrots pass shrilly overhead. It was on such a morning 
that I came upon the track of my best bull tsine. 

Solitary bulls, singly or in pairs, are often found wanderil 
about the country. In the month of May, when the anim 
are nearly driven to distraction by gadflies, horseflies, : 
mosquitoes, they move along rapidly, devoting all their atten- 
tion to shaking off these insects. When surrounded by a cl 
of pests, they are more easily approached than at other times 

Old bull tsine often travel many miles when on the move 
On this particular morning I was led for six and a half hours 
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on the track of such a bull be- 
fore coming upon him in a 
thicket of dwarf bamboo. My 
tracker, Maung Hpé, a hunter 
from the wilds of upper Bur- 
ma, suggested that we wait 
until evening, when the bull 
was sure to come out to feed 
in more open country. It is well-nigh impossible to stalk 
a bull tsine when he has taken cover for a nap in the heat 
of the day. The slightest noise will rouse him, and he will 
be off before you can put your rifle to your shoulder. 

We accordingly retired to a neighboring clump of trees, 
some 200 yards away, where we lay down to await develop- 
ments. About 6:30 p.m. we suddenly heard a crash as if the 
bull had got our scent. That was not the case, however, for 
he was merely leaving the thicket where he had been sleep- 
ing and had trod on one or two dead branches that lay in his 
path. Soon he stepped out into the open and seemed to be 
heading in our direction. It was growing late in the evening 
and the light was by no means good, with the result that 
the black bead of the fore sight of my 8 bore rifle did not 
show up clearly. That would hardly do, with a bull coming. 
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“ - 


be hee a 
“(a se 
? Hampered as | was with 

~ the heavy gun, it was 
' impossible to climb out 
of harm's way. | could 
only make myself small 
behind the tree, and 


hope against hope that 
they wouldn't notice me 


Messrs. Westiey Richards, the well-known 
English gun and rifle makers, invented a 
black metal sheath with a white, circular, 
porcelain or enamel-bead fore sight, which 
can quickly be slipped on over the fore sight 
of any double rifle. This can be seen in fading 
light where the ordinary black bead would 
be more or less invisible, especially to a man 
who like myself is in his seventieth year. There is a set of 
four of these slip-on night sights, graduated from the size of 
a large pinhead to the size of a pea. 

It did not take me long to slip on the most suitable of these 
sights. The bull began walking steadily head-on toward us 
till he got within about 100 yards. Then he suddenly broke 
into a trot and turned aside. I doubled off at once in an at- 
tempt to head him off. After a sharp sprint, I succeeded in 
getting within eighty yards of him. The beast was broad- 
side to me and was surrounded by a cloud of gadflies. 

I was a bit blown and unsteady, but I let him have the 
right barrel, aiming a little behind his shoulder. He stumbled 
at the shot and nearly came down. The 8 bore carries a very 
heavy bullet, and ten drams of black powder give it plenty 
of hitting power. I was now spotted, and, recovering him- 
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self, the bull turned at right angles and 
charged down on me. He evidently 
meant mischief. Taking no chances, 
I stepped behind a near-by tree, and 
let him have the left barrel through the 
point of his shoulder near the neck. 
This shot raked him fore-and-aft. The 
gallant beast struggled hard to get to 
the tree, but just could not make it. He 
stumbled within a yard of me and died 
there, uttering a long-drawn bellow. 

My first shot had damaged one lung 
but was not, of course, necessarily fa- 
tal. It was really the second bullet 
that did the damage. Besides tearing 
through the bull's vitals, it touched his 
heart and the other lung, and eventual- 
ly lodged in his hind quarters. The 
horns of this bull measured seventy- 
seven inches from tip to tip and were 
eighteen inches in girth. The right horn 
was thirty-four and a half inches; and 
the left, thirty-four inches. The width 
of the skull, measured across the front, 
was eight and a half inches. 

I came upon my second bull under 
quite different circumstances. My 
hunters and I had been out all day, 
tramping under a broiling sun since 5 
a.m. without getting a shot at anything. 
We were particularly intent in search- 
ing patches of burned grass, situated in 
valleys surrounded by low hills. After 
a shower the young grass grows and 
attracts not only tsine, but gaur, sam- 
bhur, muntjac, and hog deer, the Bur- 
mese dahye. But, having had no luck 
by midday, we called a halt at a pool 
of water to cool and refresh ourselves. 
The water was not very inviting to look 
at, being full of green, mossy-looking 
matter and decayed leaves, but it was 
nevertheless quite palatable. A sports- 
man in Burma must not be too fastidi- 
ous with regard to the water he drinks. 
So long as it is not malodorous, or too 
foul-tasting, it is generally safe enough. 





The nose is a good 
guide in these mat- 
ters. 

We had been 
seated about half 
an hour when we 
heard the noise of 
animals galloping 
at a great pace in 
our direction. 
Maung Hpé 
jumped to his feet 
and said, ‘‘Sir, 
tsine are coming to 
drink water.” Ina 
moment, however, 
he changed his 
mind, saying, “No, 
sir, the animals 
were on their way 
to drink, but they 
scented our tracks and are making off.” 

From the direction in which the gal- 
loping sounded, I concluded that the 
animals were heading in our direction. 
Leaving my men at the pool and load- 
ing up the 8 bore rifle, I walked out 
toward the point at which I expected 
the tsine to put in an appearance. I 
had not long to wait before three or 
four bulls galloped past me at full 
speed. A small patch of kaing, or ele- 
phant grass, and some stunted shrubs 
partly hid them from my view. Though 
I caught occasional glimpses of them as 
they charged past, some thirty yards 
away, such glimpses didn’t give me a 
chance to shoot with any probability of 
putting a bullet in the right place. 

When the bulls had passed, I noticed 
that they were slackening speed and in- 
tended pulling up close by. I now be- 
gan to stalk them and had not gone 150 
yards before I caught sight of three of 
them standing on the far side of a patch 
of low grass. There was a space of 
some ninety yards between us. For- 
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All three bulls sensed danger, Luckily, | was hidden from their view 


tunately, I was hidden from their view 
in a strip of jungle. All three animals 
appeared very uneasy. 

When stationary, the tsine held their 
heads high and craned their necks from 
side to side, looking hard in the direc- 
tion from which they had come and 
from whence they evidently expected 
danger. Occasionally they would glance 
over in the direction of the pool. I 
remained motionless for quite five min- 
utes in the hope of seeing them make 
for the water, but they were apparently 
suspicious of danger and remained 
where they were. 

One bull with a fine pair of horns 
gave me some splendid opportunities 
of shooting, but the distance was too 
great for me to risk it with the 8 bore. 
The .303 would only maim the animal 
unless I was lucky enough to shoot it 
through the heart, brain, or neck. The 
.303 is all right for thin-skinned beasts, 
but not for such big animals as tsine, 
elephant, or gaur. 


It now (Continued on page 59) 


As the gallant beast charged | let 
him have the second barrel. He was 
almost upon me, when he stumbled 
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ishing Is Women’s Wor 


Eskimo belles of Alaska follow a 
system all their own, but it works 


By PEGGY HARMELING 


Y FATHER was an ardent 
fisherman, and I was brought 
up to regard the sport as 
sacred to the male of the 

species. His vacations were devoted to 
mountain trout, with a stag dinner and 
poker party ending each holiday; and 
occasionally a few fish were left over 
for the family if he had been lucky. 

I was initiated into the art of fishing 
when my brother let me blister my 
palms rowing a boat in the waters of 
Puget Sound, in Washington, while he 
trolled for salmon. I was furthermore 
privileged to clean the salmon afterward. 
As a teacher, I got closer to the real 
thing digging pile worms for my school- 
boys as they fished off the dock below 
the schoolhouse, but they were always 
too excited to let me wiggle a line and 
hook a fish. By the time I went to teach 
in Alaska I held the firm conviction 
that from Adam was the right of 
angling given to men alone, and that a 
body of water containing fish was their 
inherited portion of paradise. 

Reindeer meat and ptarmigan can 
become monotonous fare day in and day 
out, but there was no other fresh meat 
at the teacherage in the Eskimo village 
of Wales, just below the arctic circle. 
The mountain behind the native town 
was deep with snow, the Bering Strait 
in front was covered with thick ice, and 
the stream where we got our water 
supply was frozen so thick that we had 
to cut chunks of ice to melt for drink- 
ing and washing. Fishing seemed out 
of the question. 
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Below: Chopping a 
hole through three 
feet of solid ice 





I was amazed one day when Tevuk, 
my house boy, brought me two frozen 


flounders for my lunch. My mouth 
watered as I put butter in a pan and 
popped the fish into the hot grease. For 
one startling moment they came alive, 
leaping high in the pan; then they 
wilted and fried a crisp brown. Though 












they were not even cleaned, for they 
had been frozen like rocks, they tasted 
sweeter than any fish I had even had. 

“Those fish were fine!” I compli- 
mented Tevuk. “Go and catch some 
more for me.” 

Deep scorn curled Tevuk’s mouth 
as he replied disdainfully, “Fishing is 
women’s work!” 

Out from the past came a voice that 
spoke in similar accents of derision: 
“Girls can’t go fishing. That’s a man’s 
job!” Things seemed to be different 
here! 

I looked at Tevuk in bewilderment. 
“Do you mean,” I asked hopefully, ‘‘that 
the women do the fishing here?” 

“Women and girls,’”’ Tevuk answered. 
“No mans would do that!” 

“You can take me out and IJ'll do the 
fishing!’’ I exclaimed in delight. 

But the Eskimo was stubborn: “I no 
go. Girls can go.”” No amount of coax- 
ing would move him. He was 
verging on manhood, and dared 
not risk his prestige by doing 
women’s work. He could wash 
dishes, or knit a pair of mittens 
for me, but he could not lower 
himself in the eyes of the natives 
by going out fishing with me. 

“Where did you get those fish 
I ate for lunch?” I demanded. 

“Katie give them. Here is she 
letter.”” He pulled a soggy scrap 
of paper out of his parka pocket. 

The note read, “I didn’t come 
to school this day. Because I 
want to try to get some floun- 
ders and tomcod. If I didn’t get 
many I will come to school next 
day. If I catch many I will 
not come to school tomorrow. 
Katie.” 

I had landed in a woman's 
fishing paradise! 

I immediately hunted out 
Mary Silvona, and she helped 
me get the necessary equipment 
for (Continued on page 83) 
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NEW GAME 





With bag and possession limits, 


license 


and interstate 


regulations, 





ALASKA 


POLAR BEAR, WOLF, WOLVERINE, COY- 
OTE, MARMOT, SQUIRREL,.......cccccsseeee 


dcieisinshiesiainasdaciinneniniihinmninasins no close season 


CARIBOU 
North of Yukon Rivet.............:00+ no close season 
South of Yukon River............ Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 


DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 inches 
above skull) 
East of long. 138 in southeastern Alaska............ 
salads a enrinineaaeniettananleiaitall Aug. 20 to Nov. 15 
West of long. 138, in the drainage to Prince 
William Sound north of the C. R. and N. W. 
Railway and west of Mountain Slough, includ- 
ing the islands of Prince William Sound (ex- 
cept Hawkins and Knight Islands).. . 
Sept. 20 to Sept. “30 
MOUNTAIN. SHEEP ‘(except ewes and lambs) 
sieetinaabiaies Aug. 20 to Nov. 30 
MOUNTAIN “GOAT | ee 
Aug. 20 to Nov. 30 
MOOSE (bull, “except ‘yearlings and calves).. 

; : = .Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
BEAR (large. ‘brown, and grizzly) 

Residents in restricted areas and nonresidents 
throughout Territory................ Sept. 1 to —* 20 
Residents in nonrestricted areas.. . 

auinsien antiaa ‘close season 
BLACK BEAR, including GLACIER BEAR 
First and Third Judicial Divisions.................+ 
sesesishthiesiinaiioneimanetinnipsiedmennatsennasianndd Sept. 1 to June 20 
Rest Of Territery......ccccccccccccesse no close season 
GROUSE, PTARMIGAN........ Sept. 1 to Feb. 29 

Bag and possession limits: CARIBOU: North 
of the Yukon River, resident 5, nonresident 2 
a year; south of the Yukon River, resident 3, 
nonresident 2 a season. DEER: East of long. 
138, 3 a season; in restricted area west of 
long. 138, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP: 
Resident: South of Arctic Circle, 2 a season 
(on the Kenai Peninsula south of Turnagain 
Arm, Portage Creek, and a line from its head 
to the head of Passage Canal, 1 a season); 
north of the Arctic Circle, 3 a season. Nonres- 
ident, 2 a season (on the Kenai Peninsula south 
of Turnagain Arm, Portage Creek, and a line 
from its head to the head of Passage Canal, 1 
a season). MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a season. 
MOOSE, 1 a season. LARGE BROWN and 
GRIZZLY BEAR: Resident: On Admiralty 
Island, 1 a season; in restricted areas, 2 a sea- 
son; in rest of Territory, no limit. Nonresident: 
On Admiralty Island, 1 a season; in rest of 
Territory, an aggregate of 2 a season. BLACK 
BEAR, including GLACIER BEAR: Resident: 
In First and Third Judicial Divisions, 3 a sea- 
son; rest of Territory, no limit. Nonresidents: 
Entire Territory, 3 a season. GROUSE, 15 a 
day; PTARMIGAN, 25 a day—but an aggre- 
gate of not more than 25 grouse and ptarmigan. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, gen- 
eral, $50; game birds, $10. Alien, $100 (special 
license required to hunt or to possess firearms). 
Resident, $1. 

Note: Nonresidents and aliens are required 
to be accompanied by a registered guide when 
hunting game animals, photographing large 
brown or grizzly bears, and when taking polar 
bears for sport or trophies. A list of licensed 
guides may be obtained upon request to 
Alaska Game Commission, Juneau. 

Interstate transportation: Under affidavit 
that he has not violated the game laws, non- 
resident citizen or nonresident alien licensee 
may export by express or freight only, when 
legally taken by him, 1 moose, 3 deer (1 from 
west of long. 138), 2 caribou, 2 motintain sheep 
(1 from Kenai Peninsula), 2 mountain goat, 
and an aggregate of 2 large brown and grizzly 
bears (1 from Admiralty Island), 3 black bears, 
1 day's limit of grouse and ptarmigan. 

Warning: There is a continuous close season 
on all game animals and birds in séme areas, 
and continuous close season on specified spe- 
cies in other areas. For detailed descriptions 
of these restricted areas see “Regulations Re- 
lating to Game, Land Fur Animals, and Birds in 
Alaska, 1939-40" for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., Price 10c. 
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ALABAMA 


RABBIT (hunted as game)...... Oct. 1 to Feb. 20 
BEAR, FOX, RACCOON, OPOSSUM (hunted 
as game).. . 1 to Jan. 31 
. 15 to Jan. 15 
DEER (antlered bucks only)........cccccccocccsccsccccoscoses 
sidtiindnaktnenitinaeiinnimeinninea, Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Butler, Jefferson, Walker, and 





Tuscaloosa Counties.................:00+ no open season 
Morgan, Winston, Lawrence, Franklin, and 
OS eee open season 


will be established jointly by U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice and state authorities. Consult Neilsen B. 
O’Rear, Dept. of Conservation, Montgomery. 
QUAIL (partridge).................. Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
TITIES Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
WILD TURKEY 9(gobbler) ...........ccccsccescereceseeeeseseee 
eins Nov. 20 to Dec. 31, and Mar. 15 to Apr. 15 
Warning: The use of dogs in hunting wild 
turkey is unlawful. 
ee i aienninndsicesetincsinesenseineentinassenaus no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, BEAR, 
FOX, RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 
SQUIRREL, 10 a day. DEER, 1 a day, 3 a 
season. QUAIL, 12 a day. PHEASANT, 2 a 
day. WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 5 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, annual, $25; 


l-week, $5. Resident: State, $3; county of res- 
idence, $1. License not required of persons 
under 14. 


Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may take with him out of state, openly, 
game he has killed lawfully. Two days’ limit 
of game animals or birds, killed lawfully, may 
be shipped as baggage, or by express, if ship- 
ping tag—fee 25 cents—is attached. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt on the lands 
of another without his written permission. 


ARIZONA 
MOUNTAIN LION, BOBCAT, LYNX, COY- 





OTE, JACK RABBIT............ no close season 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT............ no close season 
Exceptions: Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and 
Apache Counties...............0.000+ Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


DEER (male with prongs on both horns).......... 


Sieninidhanieaapdenieniaiiaiattemiitbinaidaaaiinaseial Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Blacktail and mule deer, south 
Oe Re cicintetnicicinntnnieniented no open season 
pji* By) 3 5 eee Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: South of Gila River; Yavapai 


County; Coconino County north of Highway 66 
between the old Grand Canyon Road, running 
north from Bellemont, and Highway §839.............. 
ceneaiieineniiaeaiia ait diantivligianisiinimnctnsaninte no open season 

Note: Wild Turkey may be hunted with 


rifle only. 
Se Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exception: South of Gila River............:ccccceee 


svainphahandicindiashsiiedinn tieniietibniasddtadaanioniiinisssaae no open season 

RACCOON, OPOSSUM ......Nov. 1 to March 1 

QUAIL (Gambel’s, Scaled)....Open season had 
not been set at time of going to press. Con- 
sult State Game Dept., Phoenix. 

Exceptions: There will be no open season in 
Navajo, Apache, or Coconino Counties. 
nae eracesshirecsioiestassiictttsdassshdgaiviiseinaieciyieaeds Season may be 

opened in Nov. or Dec., under special order 

and permit. Consult State Game Dept., 

Phoenix. 

Note: Special regulations govern hunting in 
Kaibab National Forest. Copy may be obtained 
from State Game Warden, Phoenix, or Forest 
Supervisor, Williams. A permit fee of $1.50, in 
addition to regular license fee, is charged. 

Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 
LION, BOBCAT, LYNX, COYOTE, JACK 
RABBIT, no limits. COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 
6 a day or in possession. DEER, 1 a season. 
WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. BEAR, 1 a sea- 
son. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 
QUAIL, limits had not been set at time of go- 
ing to press. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: All game and 
fish, $25; small game and fish, $10. Alien: All 
game and fish, $75; small game and fish, $30. 
Alien applicant for citizenship: All game and 
fish, $25; small game and fish, $10. Regular 


$25 hunting and fishing license required of non- 
residents for hunting predators. Resident: All 
game and fish, $3.50; game only, $2.50. Resi- 
dent under 16 years old may take small game 
without a license if accompanied by a licensee. 
Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may ship 1 day’s bag limit under permit 
attached to license, but may not export more 
than 1 deer and 2 wild turkeys a season. Ad- 
ditional shipment of lawfully killed game may 
be made under permit, fee 25 cents, obtained 
from office of State Game Warden, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS 


Ta ee no close season 
WILD TURKEY Pacnee < So AEP Po Ra ne 
eeeApril 15 to — 30 





SQUIRREL een ? 
punduiusaaa May is; to “June ‘15 ‘and “Oct. ry to “Jan. 
OE no close season 
DEER (male, with antlers longer than 2% 
ND scsnicseiialscaasnncnniaiiitpniiieivinnstsadontinnenbinisindéinianpannainias 
..Nov. 14 to Nov. 18 and Dec. 12 to Dec. 16 
2 | EET neem Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 


BEAR, ELK, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICK- 
EN, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE................. 
schieciiateahetaeidstaetstabdaicianinaiiigaieaaaaiaeniiidas no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no lim- 

its. WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. SQUIR- 

REL, 8 a day, 2 days’ kill in possession except 

while hunting or returning from a l-day hunt 

(in Marion County, 6 a day). DEER, 1 a sea- 

son. QUAIL, 12 @ day, 2 days’ kill in posses- 

sion except while hunting or returning from a 

1-day hunt. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game ex- 
cept fur-bearing animals, $25; all game except 
deer, turkey and fur-bearing animals, $15. Res- 
ident 16 years old and over, $1.50—not required 
for squirrel or rabbit. For dog in hunting, $1.50. 
Special licenses required for Chicot and Desha 
Counties. Write County Clerk for detailed in- 
formation. 


RARER 


THE GREATEST CARE has 

been used in compiling these 
game laws of the states of the 
United States and the provinces of 
Canada. The information given is 
accurate and complete according to 
the latest official data obtainable 
at the time of going to press, and 
in the form here published has 
been submitted to state or provin- 
cial authorities for their approval. 
In some states and provinces, how- 
ever, state game commissions or 
provincial authorities have the 
power to change, shorten, or close 
hunting seasons at any time, in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. A 
few states and provinces had not 
established their open seasons on 
some species of game at the time 
of going to press. Notation of these 
facts has been made under the 
headings of the states and provinces 
affected by them. 

Information concerning last-min- 
ute law changes and the establish- 
ment of open seasons will be pub- 
lished in the monthly Fishing and 
Hunting Guide appearing in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, but sportsmen are urged 
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LAWS 


OPEN SEASONS FOR BIG AND UPLAND GAME, 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


1939-1940 








transportation rulings. 


Open seasons include both 





Interstate transportation: A nonresident, un- 
der each of 3 tags attached to his license, may 
ship out 1 day’s limit of game, and he may 
carry out 1 day’s limit at one time, but not 
more than 2 days’ limit may be shipped or car- 
ried out in any one calendar week. 


CALIFORNIA 


DEER (male, except spike bucks) 
Dee F. Bin Sole BD Bercecittsiicttcrttnes 
aalinsaiciabdatinnesinddeipnidsaliinidiaiiniiidaiatictit Aug. 1 to Sept. 15 
Districts 1, 114, 13%, 4, 4%, 43%, 23, and 25........ 
ssinbesiablicaduncaieitiammdiaidakassiudeaasabahéewaeniae Sept. 16 to Oct. 15 
Districts 344 and 4%... Aug. 10 to Sept. 9 
Warning: Changes are possible in seasons in 
Districts 3 and 4. Bill changing seasons was 
before Governor at time of going to press, but 
he had not acted on it. Consult local authorities 
or Div. of Fish and Game before hunting in 
these districts. 
Warning: Deer with forked horns may not 
be hunted in District 154. 
BEAR (with gun or bow and arrow only)........ 
saeekaebetsinn iiiistesAaiaidiaaiebamaiamteatidiies Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Districts 4 and 43/4........ccccccccsseeeeee 
illite eeelctahidpceltboahadlbbesapi stated no open season 
RABBIT (cottontail and brush ).............cccccccssesses 
PEE AE ae PRATT RIE Rd rete ee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Districts 4, 434, 
QUAIL (valley, desert, and mountain)................ 
stieithaciebiaaiaipiaiinlbiasanbsaakseteinients Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exception: District 1%........ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male)............ Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
ELK, ANTELOPE, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
TREE SQUIRREL, SIERRA HARE, 
GROUSE, SAGE HEN, IMPORTED 
QUAIL, WILD TURKEY....no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a sea- 
son (in Districts 134 and 4%, 1 a season). 
BEAR, 2 a season. RABBIT, 15 a day, 30 a 
week. QUAIL, aggregate of 10 of all species 
a day, aggregate of 20 of all species a week. 


DN 


to consult their state laws, and the 
laws of other states or provinces 
in which they contemplate hunting, 
or when planning hunting trips. 

Hunters making trips outside of 
their own statey are advised to con- 
sult the laws of the states or prov- 
inces in which they hunt, for de- 
tailed information concerning the 
export of game from those states 
or provinces. The more important 
points of the various regulations 
governing the interstate transpor- 
tation of game in the United States, 
and the export of game from 
Canadian provinces, are given in 
this compilation, but the regula- 
tions are too long to be quoted in 
full. Details of the proper pro- 
cedure to follow in transporting 
fame can be obtained from war- 
dens or other local authorities. 

Hunting on Sundays is prohibited 
in nearly all the Eastern states and 
provinces. In some states hunting 
is prohibited when the ground is 
covered with snow. In certain sec- 
tions of a few states there are local 
restrictions on hunting. Consult 
State laws or local game authorities 
for details. 
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PHEASANT, 2 males a day or in possession 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, $10. 
Declarant alien, $10. Alien, $25. Resident, $2; 
resident under 18, $1. Two deer tags, $1—re- 
quired of both residents and nonresidents. 

Interstate transportation: Export of all pro- 
tected game is prohibited. 

Note: The state legislature still was in ses- 
sion at time of going to press. These laws will 
be in effect until 90 days after its adjournment. 
If changes in laws should be made, they will 
be covered in the monthly Fishing and Hunting 
Guide. 

Note: For detailed boundaries of Game Dis- 
tricts, consult “Fish and Game Code” published 
by Division of Fish and Game, Department of 
Natural Resources, Ferry Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


COLORADO 


MOUNTAIN LION, COYOTE, WOLF, BOB- 
CAT, LYNX.. , .no close season 

COTTONTAIL ‘RABBIT Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 

DEER (with 2 or more points on each horn) 

Sihbislpmanabclachaatmibiindivaiuiabtenieaeeonadaiia Oct. 11 to Oct. 20 

Exceptions: Conejos, Clear Creek, Jefferson, 
Gilpin, Weld, Morgan, Logan, Sedgwick, Otero, 
Bent, Prowers, and Baca Counties; Las Animas 
County east of U. S. Highway 85; area of Rio 
Blanco County one mile easterly and one mile 
westerly from the center of State Highway 13 
bounded on the south by Piceance Creek, south 
of Rio Blanco Post Office, and on the north by 
the White River, west of Meeker; section of 
Gunnison County beginning at the junction of 
U. S. Highway 50 and State Highway 149, 
thence in a southerly direction along west line 
of highway right-of-way to Powderhorn, thence 
in westerly direction along north side of high- 
way right-of-way to point where highway 
crosses Indian Creek, thence northerly along 
east shore line of Indian Creek to its junction 
with the Lake Fork of the Gunnison River, 
thence northerly along the east shore line of the 
Lake Fork to the junction of the Lake Fork 
and the Gunnison River, below Sapinero, thence 
easterly along south shore line of the Gunnison 
River to the bridge on U. S. Highway 50 at 
Sapinero, thence easterly along the south side 
of the right-of-way of U. S. Highway 50 to the 
point of beginning sana no open season 
ELK (bull, with horns) 

Routt, Rio Blanco, Grand, Summit, Eagle, Pit- 
kin, Gunnison, Hinsdale, and Ouray Counties; 
Moffat County except portion north and west 
of the Green River and north and west of Ver- 
million Creek, commonly known as “Cold 
Springs Mountain’; and Garfield County north 
of the Colorado River........... Oct. 11 to Oct. 20. 
Rest of state.. weeeeNO Open season 
BEAR (not under 1 year - old) 
In territory open for hunting deer or elk motes 
cian siiiden wien Oct. 11 to Oct. 20 
Rest of state suitlecedesmmaaninsininipie no open season 

Warning: It is unlawful to kill or wound a 
female bear accompanied by cubs. 

Note: The following state game refuges will 
be open for deer, elk, and bear hunting during 
this fall’s open season: Colorado State Game 
Refuge, Williams Fork State Game Refuge, 
White River State Game Refuge, Snowmass 
State Game Refuge, Gunnison State Game 
Refuge, Buffalo Peaks State Game Refuge, and 
Ouray State Game Refuge, except that portion 
of it that lies east of U. S. Highway 550. 
RINGNECK CHINESE PHEASANT 
Arapahoe, Adams, Boulder, Larimer, Weld, Lo- 
gan, Jefferson, Morgan, Sedgwick, Phillips, 
Yuma, Washington, Mesa, and Delta Counties; 
Montrose County except portion west and 
south of the Uncompahgre Plateau. : 

Ae Re ee eC Dec. 1 to Dec. 5 
Rest “of state wweeNO Open season 
ABERT or BLACK or - TUFTED- EAR SQUIR- 

REL, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE CHICK- 

EN, GAMBEL’S or CALIFORNIA QUAIL, 

BOSWHITE QUAIL, GROUSE, CHUKAR 

PARTRIDGE, and other PARTRIDGE 

snniisehlbnhinenabimapuliciaiaideshindchstsehiatvadeiaialeseiaesd no open season 








dates 


given 





Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 
LION, COYOTE, WOLF, BOBCAT, LYNX, 
no limits. COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 8 a day 
or in possession. DEER, ELK, 1 of either (not 
1 of each) a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 
RINGNECK CHINESE PHEASANT, 3 a day 
or in possession, only 1 of which may be a 
female. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Big game, 
$25; game birds and small game, $5. Resident: 
Big game, $5; small game and fishing, $2; res- 
ident women, small game and fishing $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident holder 
of big game license may transport legally killed 
game out of state without charge. 


CONNECTICUT 


RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT (male)........ 
iaiestciactoasienalssnaldansaiencummesaaiienaaincal Oct. 20 to Nov. 30 
Warning: No open season on golden pheasant. 

GRAY SQUIRREL .........c0000+0+ Oct. 20 to Nov. 30 

re tihcts eh dstassrrsnennennss Oct. 20 to Dec. 31 
Warning: Raccoon may not be-hunted before 

sunset on Oct. 20 

RABBIT, WILD HARE........ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

DEER, petcininnd HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

..«.NO Open season 

Bag and possession ‘limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day, 15 a season. PHEASANT 
(male), 2 a day, 15 a season. GRAY SQUIR- 
REL, 5 a day, 30 a season. RACCOON, no 
limits. RABBIT, WILD HARE, 3 a day, 30a 
season 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.35; non- 
resident citizen owning improved real estate in 
Connecticut valued at $1,000, same as resident, 
provided that the state in which such nonresi- 
dent resides extends similar privileges to resi- 
dents of Connecticut. Resident, $3.35. Resident 
citizens over 65 years old may obtain license 
without fee other than recording fee of 35 cents. 
Aliens, without exception, are prohibited from 
hunting. 

Interstate transportation: A_ licensee may 
take or send out of state game lawfully killed 
by himself, on his assurance that it will not be 
sold, under permit and shipping tags issued 
without charge by State Board of Fisheries and 
Game 

Warning: The possession of firearms in the 
open during the 3 weeks immediately prior to 
the hunting season is considered prima facie 
evidence of unlawful hunting. 


DELAWARE 


lp + « Sr Sept. 15 to Nov. 1 

RACCOON, OPOSSUM iiiene Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 
Note: Raccoon and opossum may be hunted 

only between one hour after sunset and one 

hour before sunrise. 

COUT ART, TEAR IE © wsccinsssciercscee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

DEER, WILD TURKEY............ no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 6a 
day RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no _iimits. 
QUAIL, 12 a day. RABBIT, 6 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; non- 
resident, 5-day, $5.50. Resident, $1.25. Aliens 
not permitted to hunt except on farm of 20 
acres or over on which they reside. Nonresi- 
dent or resident children under 15 years old 
may hunt without a license if accompanied by 
a licensee. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may carry 
with him, or ship, out of state, in any one week, 
20 game birds, and 10 game animals of each 
species, if lawfully killed. Consult state laws 
for procedure. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No hunting permitted. 


FLORIDA 


WILDCAT, PANTHER, OPOSSUM, RAB- 
BIT, FOX, FLYING SQUIRREL............cc000 
inset daaledaaaddaiiademnadciiaasaaa -no close season 

..no close season 





BEAR 
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°° NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


Exception: Volusia County..........cccccccssesceseeseesee 
sicdidietdecieninimsddaaepeeadeenststiaitiibehidingamemdand Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 

Note: In Volusia County it is unlawful to 
hunt a bear while it is swimming. 
DEER (bucks only)................ Nev. 20 to Dec. 31 
Alachua County........ Sunday hunting prohibited. 
Bradford County............ccccceeeees Hunting permitted 
only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Charlotte County.................. Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 
Clay, Gilchrist, and Pinellas Counties.................. 
ieee dinedadasandasiaalithabasindiabedhathiceeatatbied no open season 
EEA July 1 to Oct. 31 

Exceptions: Columbia and Suwannee Counties. 
(ndnertenesemnenenestennneineminninminenmmentiinttiten Hunting per- 
mitted only Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


Citrus, Hendry and Lee CountieS...............cccccceeee 
Hunting permitted every day from Nov. 20 to 
Nov. 30; hunting prohibited Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays from Dec. 1 to Dec. 31. 
IS IIIs ascent nhebagveniiiainenioniat 
weNov. 20 to Dec. 31, and June 20 to July 31. 
Gc ccnncnceeensscetneneens Nov. 20 to Jan 31. 


Hunting permitted every day from Nov. 20 to 
Nov. 30. Hunting prohibited Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31. 
Madison 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 31, and Aug. 1 to Aug. 31. 
Hunting permitted only on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays during both open seasons. 


Lake, sti Marion, and Putnam Counties 

aadideinineninsaniaiaimnmintieneaetion Hunting 
prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
I I cencemnntincectennonsnnecmnenenes .Hunt- 


ing permitted only Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
I (UNIT aa niteinleniaiatiaibncnhaliidingi Hunt- 
ing permitted only Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Osceola County Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 





Te centrcessenescnesstanenerestetanennies Nov. 20 to 
Dec. 31 and Aug. 1 to Aug. 31. Hunting pro- 
hibited on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays during fall season; hunting 
permitted every day during summer season. 

Notes: Buck, doe, and fawn deer may be 
hunted in Collier County. A special $5 license, 
in addition to regular hunting license, required 
to hunt deer in this county. Hunting of “Key 


Deer” prohibited in Monroe County. 
i * a) 3 y Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Alachua County... 

7 . Sunday hunting “prohibited 
Clay, Gilchrist, Lake, Okaloosa, Pin- 
and Walton Counties... sasiiepiiaiadana 

alii no open season 
Citrus, Charlotte, Glades, and Lee Counties... 


Bradford, 
ellas, Union, 


seeuabitbiahaehanianiondinatpahiabniibaianiatingiasaninis Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Hunting permitted every day from Nov. 20 
to Nov. 30; hunting prohibited on Mondays, 


Wednesdays, and Fridays from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Columbia and Suwannee Counties...............cccccccsee 
deen paannieineneenvensesel -Hunting permitted 
only on Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
DeSoto, Hardee, and Osceola Counties................ 
Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


Levy, Orange. and Putnam Counties......Hunting 
prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Marion County......Nov. 20 to Jan. 31. Hunting 


prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
ATR inc ccnccaccccccccescsescrenenconsncesonen Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 

Exceptions: Alachua and Gilchrist Counties 
dnsnentanens ..Sunday hunting prohibited. 
Bradford ‘County... — Nov. 20 to Feb. 1. Hunting 
permitted Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Charlotte County.........cccsccccseees Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Citrus, Glades, Hendry, and Lee Counties 
Siieaniaae 20 to Jan. 31 
Hunting permitted every day from Nov. 20 to 
Nov. 30; hunting prohibited on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Columbia, Clay, and Suwannee Counties 
siniduniamininnitaiedamademennintintl Hunting permitted 
only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
DeSoto, Hardee, and Osceola Counties................ 


sshd cae betdaennstsnalainatlenigiadaiididentiamanasianiai Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Levy, Lake, Orange, and Putnam Counties 
Sica bnnaieiianasdattetebiiiasiuininsanpmamnciasinamanntatinaitil Hunting pro- 
hibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Marion County........ Nov. 20 to Jan. 31. Hunting 
prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
SQUIRREL pusamushinesiciaaien Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Alachua and Gilchrist Counties 
panel Sunday hunting prohibited. 


Bradford County: Nov. 20 to Feb. 1. Hunting per- 


mitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Charlotte County...........s0. Dec 1 to Jan. 31 
Citrus, Glades, Hendry, and Lee Counties........ 


erampouniaa Nov. 20 to Jan. 31. Hunt- 
ing ‘permitted every day from Nov. 20 to Noy. 
30; hunting prohibited on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Columbia, Clay, and Suwannee Counties 
sveneniiapaiolanabantnisinieinntnies Hunting permitted 


only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
DeSoto, Hardee, and Osceola Counties................ 
20 to Jan. 31 
Lake, Levy, and Putnam Counties 
cuinsaceuantnapneaniiiudahainnapieanitiicmna me enetienmidiiin Hunting 
prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Marion County........Nov. 20 to Jan. 31. Hunting 
prohibited Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Orange, 


pL eee Oct. 1 to Jan. 15. 
Bag and possession limits: WILDCAT, 
PANTHER, OPOSSUM, RABBIT, FOX, 
FLYING SQUIRREL, BEAR, no limits. 


DEER, 1 a day, 2 a season. WILD TURKEY, 
2 a day, 5 a season. QUAIL, 15 a day, 200 a 
season. SQUIRREL, 15 a day, 200 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25.50; non- 
resident 10-day license, $10.50. Alien, $50. 
Resident: State, $5.50; county of residence, 
$1.25; county other than county of residence, 
$3.25. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may export as personal baggage, game 
lawfully taken by himself, but not to exceed 
2 deer and 5 turkey a season, nor more than 2 
days’ limit of other game during any one cal- 
endar week. 


GEORGIA 


BEET aeircssntnssconenetannesvenseninensinnnd no close season 
a!) 2 ee Sept. 1 to Nov. 20 
Exception: McIntosh County....no open season 


er crt ccnctncinseniecitnsinsin Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Daw- 
son, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, 
Towns, Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield 
i incccasentcanniieammianisiipecsiiiai Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 
Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, 


Charlton, Chatham, Effingham, Glyun, Jeff 
Davis, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, Tatt- 
nall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne Counties............ 


ieianiniainaniaitnaeuinatiniaiidiancnnanciaantanediien Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 
2. | ee Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
BE CUD rcasecetcnssssicererniened Nov. 15 to Jan. 5 

Exceptions: Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bul- 


loch, Camden, Charlton, Chatham, Effingham, 
Glynn, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, Tatt- 
nall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne Counties............ 


qavseunnasnansninnsntaniienssinnianiabideniunimitisili Nov. 1 to Jan. 5 
Banks, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Habersham, 
Hall, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, 
Towns, Union, White, Whitfield, Marion, 
Schley, Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, 
Stewart, Talbot, -snneea Montgomery, and 


Jeff Davis Counties.. 
BEAR, RACCOON... 


ania .noO open season 
beset Nov. 20 to Feb. 28 





pi By) ky Nov. 20 to March 1 
Exceptions: Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bul- 
loch, Camden, Charlton, Chatham, Effingham, 


Glynn, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, Tatt- 
nall, Ware, and Wayne CountieS..................c.cc00 
ineucesinininainneanaeennbamnapmainnaatt Nov. 1 to March 1 
i isinniciiieinsniinnncicneinionnneniiiie Nov. 20 to March 1 
Exceptions: Appling, Ben Hill, Bryan, Bul- 
loch, Camden, Charlton, Chatham, Effingham, 
Glynn, Jeff Davis, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, 
Screven, Tattnall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne 
i iienicicnsinsnieoenntsctunididenie: Nov. 1 to March 1 
GROUSE (native pheasant)........ no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no lim- 
its. MARSH HEN, 25 a day. SQUIRREL, 15 
a day. OPOSSUM, no limits. DEER, 2 bucks 
a season. BEAR, RACCOON, no limits. WILD 
TURKEY, 2 a season. QUAIL, 15 a day, 30 
between Monday and Saturday, or in possession. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, $12.50; 
county of issue, $5. Resident, State, $3.25; 
county, $l1—good only in county of residence. 
Interstate transportation: Nonresident licensee 
may take out of state in his personal possession 
game legally killed. 


IDAHO 


I shciestarssinsncetcthishahihaneindititaiitiigeiaetis no close season 
Exceptions: Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, 

Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, 

and Shoshone Counties........Sept. 1 to May 31 

RUFFED GROUSE, NATIVE PHEASANT, 
BLUE GROUSE 

Adams, Bannock, Bingham, Bear Lake, Blaine, 


Boise, Bonneville, Camas, Caribou, Cassia, 
Clark, Elmore, Franklin, Fremont, Gem, Good- 
ing, Jefferson, Jerome, Lemhi, Lincoln, Madi- 


son, Minidoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Power, Teton, 
Twin Falls, Valley, and Washington Counties 


aenibanestnieeeeaaaiiiegacannitinienicinneniiesia Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and La- 
ee NN crtiicassencsiniditilaitinlistaiesdnnotideniintesbabinduesaisl Sept. 1, 


3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27 od 29. 


Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, and 
Shoshone Counties.................+ Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Lf ee ae no open season 


SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 


Bannock, Bear Lake, Blaine, Boise, Camas, 
Caribou, Cassia, Elmore, Franklin, Fremont, 
Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Minidoka, 


Oneida, Owyhee, Power, Twin Falls, and Val- 
_ | eR ee 10 to Aug. 25 
Rest of state no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 





Benewah, Bonner, and Kootenai Counties........ 
vindidaiesneidessidesaibianiceceiaidamiunsiiatsiagaadedaasiey Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 


DC Ci ierccesictteneretetneemnnnns Nov. 1, 3, 
5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29 and 30. 
Ada, Adams, Beise, Gem, Payette, and Wash- 
Sete «COMET ccccsescccsnsceccosesnssseossnnncsencncqnsaccereanensoenst 
annsoneond Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 and Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 
i ES a ene no open season 
MOUNTAIN QUAIL 

Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and 
IE TR a cinniciitntntnetinicnnneaarnnnninapeienas Sept. 1, 
3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27 and 29, 
Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Payette, 
Washington, and Twin Falls Counties................ 


sceeadbtiaaditdhin kabieeaeehepieiniaiadiidiadaebiamaniiial Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
eer ren no open season 
VALLEY and BOBWHITE QUAIL 

Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Payette, 


Washington, and Twin Falls Counties................ 


ieieicadaieseaiitadilijeakiniidenmniatieadnoiaias Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nez Perce Coun- 
Cie issssasscihceetcoaietitiee cnc hehe ac teh data Nov. 1, 3, 
5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29 and 30. 
fs. OO eee no open season 


CHINESE, RINGNECK, MUTANT, and 
MONGOLIAN PHEASANT 
Ada, Adams, Blaine, Canyon, Cassia, Elmore, 
Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Minidoka, 
Owyhee, Payette, Twin Falls, and Washington 
SR cictisinciisisciseiinidonictnisaeninciias Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Bannock, Bingham, Bonneville, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Lemhi, and Madison Counties, and part 
of Power County north and west of the Snake 


I ccscsnstenitenicivicgiialinimeianiaitall Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 
eR acececcitanisicnrinn Nov. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 


10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 29 and 30. 
Bonner, Boundary, Benewah, Custer, Kootenai, 
and Shoshone Counties.......... Nov. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15 
Rest Of state.........cccccrcessceseeeeeeMO Open season 
ELK 

Clark, Clearwater, and Idaho Counties................ 
aiciaeclideiasiihabihcigtbabditaialiaasanammnaaiatemmientiiid Oct. 5 to Nov, 10 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Coun- 
1 iccctncssincsrtnesesniisnstiannioninmentaniiens Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 
BOR WE Wi Sacccccttsttesccsnseinicsennes no open season 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 

Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi, vee ren 3 and Clearwater Coun- 
ties.. — anni ..Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest. ‘of state. no open season 
DEER 

Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Clark, Custer, El- 
more, Fremont, Gem, Jefferson, Lemhi, Madi- 
son, Owyhee, Teton, and Valley Counties, and 
part of Idaho County east of the Little Salmon 
River and south of the Main Salmon River........ 





sceieeatiinsintecedatistamenainesaptiemamiiidadashiieimaedl Oct. 5 to Nov. 5 
Clearwater, Idaho (except as above), Lewis, and 
Nez Perce Counties.................... Oct. 5 to Nov, 10 
Adams and Washington Counties.............cssss 
diitaeseiiineanniggvanianieainaiiianieitpiiintaaaiaueds Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, 
and Shoshone Counties............ Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 


Oneida Counties................cc0000 Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
fF fe no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEDP.................... There may be 
an open season in some counties. Consult 
Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise. 
| ERS Sree no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 a sea- 
son. RUFFED GROUSE, BLUE GROUSE, 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, aggregate of 4 a 
day or in possession. HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE, 8 a day or in possession. QUAIL, 6 
a day or in possession. PHEASANT, 4 a day 
or in possession. ELK, 1 a season. DEER. 1 
a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 a season 
Warning: The above open-seasons and bag 
and possession limits were approved as correct 
at the time of going to press, but it is possible 
that some changes will be made at a hearing to 
be held late in the summer. Consult local au- 
thorities or the Department of Game, Boise, be- 
fore hunting. 
Hunting licenses: 
except mountain sheep, 
birds only, $10. Nonresident alien, 





Nonresident: All game 
and fish, $50; game 
all game 
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STATES AND CANADA— 


except mountain sheep, and fish, $75. Resident 
aliens who have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens are classified as_ residents. 
Resident: All game except mountain sheep, $2. 
Special deer tag $1; special elk tag $1, special 
mountain-goat tag $1, special mountain-sheep 
tag $1. Special license for mountain sheep, if 
season is opened: Nonresident $25, resident $10. 

Interstate transportation: A_ licensee may 
export, under his hunting license coupon, big 
game lawfully taken. One day’s limit of game 
birds may be transported in personal posses- 
sion, but may not be shipped or mailed with- 
out the purchase of a reshipping permit. 


ILLINOIS 


SQUIRREL 

Northern ZONE. ............ccccccccssssese Aug. 
Central Zone 
Southern Zone. . July 15 to Sept. 30 
SEER pore ee Nov. 10 to Jan. 15 
QUAIL (bobwhite)........... Nov. 10 to Dec. 9 


1 to Oct. 15 
1 to Oct. 15 









PHEASANT (cock)...........000+ Nov. 10 to Nov. 19 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM 
Northern ZOME...........c..ccccsessseees Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
CD, BG rccasensevtstasrercenersasens Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
BOUND BOR iaicscncessccessctsiveinccces Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, GROUSE, PAR- 
TRIDGE, WILD TURKEY, DEER................ 
Siliaeusindiansileipisabinistaeiviaciobedie nO open season 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 5 a 
day, 10 in possession. RABBIT, 10 a day, 20 


in possession. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in posses- 
sion. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 in possession. 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. 
dent, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take from the state the legal pos- 
session limit of game, if carried openly for in- 
spection. 

Illinois Game Zones: 

Northern Zone: Boone, Bureau, Carroll, Cook, 
DeKalb, DuPage, Grundy, Henderson, Henry, 
Iroquois, Jo Daviess, Kane, Kankakee, Kendall, 
Knox, Lake, LaSalle, Lee, Livingston, Marshall, 
McHenry, Mercer, Ogle, Peoria, Putnam, Rock 
Island, Stark, Stephenson, Warren, Whiteside, 
Will, Winnebago, and Woodford Counties. 
Central Zone: Adams, Brown, Calhoun, Cass, 
Champaign, Christian, Clark, Coles, Cumber- 
land, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Ford, Fulton, 
Greene, Hancock, Jersey, Logan, Macon, Ma- 
coupin, Mason, McDonough, McLean, Menard, 
Montgomery, Morgan, Moultrie, Piatt, Pike, 
Sangamon, Schuyler, Scott, Shelby, Tazewell, 
and Vermilion Counties. 

Southern Zone: Alexander, Bond, Clay, Clinton, 
Crawford, Edwards, Effingham, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Jas- 
per, Jefferson, Johrson, Lawrence, Madison, 
Marion, Massac, Monroe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, 
Randolph, Richland, Saline, St. Clair, Union, 
Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, and Wil- 
liamson Counties. 

Warning: The governor, on the advice of the 
Board of Fish and Game Conservation Ad- 
may at any time shorten or close the 
open season in any or all parts of the state. 


INDIANA 


RED FOX, GRAY FOX............ no close season 
GRAY or FOX SQUIRREL 


Resi- 


visors, 


Benton, White, Wells, Adams, Jay, Howard, 
Blackford, Carroll, Tippecanoe, Warren, Foun- 
tain, Montgomery, Clinton, Tipton, Madison, 
Delaware, Randolph, Wayne, Henry, Hancock, 
Marion, Hamilton, Boone, Hendricks, Putnam, 
Parke, Vermillion, Posey, Vandenburgh, War- 
tick, Spencer, Perry, Crawford, Harrison, 
Floyd, Clark, Jefferson, Switzerland, Ohio, 
Dearborn, Franklin, Union, Fayette, Rush, 
Shelby, Johnson, Morgan, Owen, Clay, Vigo, 


Sullivan, Knox, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Orange, 
Washington, Scott, Ripley, Decatur, Bartholo- 
mew, Brown, Monroe, Greene, Daviess, Martin, 
Lawrence, Jackson, and Jennings Counties........ 

jevdtceibiiailcudeaniaietaiin Aug. 10 to Oct. 8 
Lake, Porter, LaPorte, St. Joseph, Elkhart, 
LaGrange, Steuben, Newton, Jasper, Pulaski, 
Starke, Marshall, Fulton, Noble, Kosciusko, 
Whitley, DeKalb, Allen, Cass, Miami, Grant, 


Wabash, and ee NN isictceissiansnisiennii 

Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 

HUNGARIAN. “PARTRIDGE, US 

sisuiiataiateeniniisidieneeanetiel Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 

ce, | ERT Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM 

a te ae ee Oe Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
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“SAFETY 


I 


Treat every yun with the respect 
due a loaded gun. This is the 
cardinal rule of gun safety. 


2 


Carry only empty guns, taken 
down or with the action open, into 
your automobile, camp, and home. 


5 


Always be sure that the barrel and 
action are clear of obstructions. 


Always carry your gun so that you 
1/; " r that) 
can control the direction of the 
muzzle even if you stumble. 


5 


Be sure of your target before you 
pull the trigger. 








South of U. S. 40 weenee Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
PHEASANT There will be an 
open season, but dates had not been set at time 
of going to press. Consult Division of Fish 
and Game, Indianapolis, or county clerk 
DEER, BLACK and FLYING SQUIRREL, 
WILD TURKEY, PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


RUFFED GROUSE, CHUKAR PAR- 
TRIDGE.... no open season 
Bag and possession “Jimits: RED FOX, 
GRAY FOX, no limits. GRAY or FOX 
SQUIRREL, 5 a day or in possession. HUN- 


GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 5 a day, 10 in posses- 
sion. QUAIL, 10 a day, 30 in possession 
RABBIT, 10 a day, 20 in possession. RAC- 
COON, OPOSSUM, no limits. PHEASANT, 
bag and possession limits will be set when 
season is opened. 

Hunting licenses: 
dent, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may ship or carry from state, during 
open season, possession limit of game taken by 
himself, but he may not ship or carry frem 
state, in any 1 week, more than twice the pos- 
session limit 

Warning: Division of Fish and Game has 
power to shorten or close open seasons at any 
time and to decrease bag limits. Inquire at 
County Clerk’s office before huntirg. 


IOWA 


RABBIT (cottontail, jack).... 


Nonresident, $15.50. Resi- 


Aug 1 to March 1 


SQUIRREL (gray, fox) Aug. 1 to Oct. 15 

PHEASANT (Chinese, Mongolian, ringneck) ; 
(male) 

Lyon, Osceola, Hardin, Dickinson, Emmet, 


ID 39-40 ° 


The 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF SAFETY 


Recommended by 





The Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute 


FIRST—ALWAYS!” 
Make That Your Motto 


@) 


Never point a gun at anything you 
do not want to shoot. 


/ 


Never leave your gun unattended 
unless you unload it first. 


S 

( 

Never climb a tree or a fence with 
a loaded gun. 


Y 


Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- 
face or the surface of water. 


IO 


Do not mix 


ak ohol. 


and 


gunpowder 


Published in the Interest of Making and Keeping Shootinga Safe Sport 





Winnebago, O’Brien, Sioux, Clay, Palo Alto, 
Kossuth, Hancock, Worth, Mitchell, Floyd, 
Winneshiek, Cerro Gordo, Butler, Grundy, 
Black Hawk, Buchanan, Franklin, Wright, 
Humbolt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, Cherokee, 
Plymouth, Woodbury, Sac, Ida, Calhoun, How- 
ard, Chickasaw, Bremer, and Fayette Counties; 
and portions of Monona, Harrison, and Potta- 
wattamie Counties lying west of Highway 75, 
and portions of Pottawattamie, Mills, and Fre- 
mont Counties ving | west of Highway 276........ 
we .Nov. 12 to Nov. 14 
Rest of state joliaanees siekcohetail no open season 
Note: Pheasant shooting permitted between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
O’Brien, Sioux, Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson, Em- 
met, Kossuth, Winnebago, Worth, Palo Alto, 
and Clay Counties................Nov. 12 to Nov. 14 
Rest of state : ; NO Open season 
Note: Partridge shooting permitted between 


12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 
QUAIL (bobwhite) 
Lucas, Appanoose, Monroe, Wapello, Davis, 


Van Buren, Jefferson, Henry, Lee, Des Moines, 
Louisa, Muscatine, Wayne, Decatur, and Clark 


RNIN ies cncctccucnss uteessnebinaabaeeiall Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
og no open season 
Note: Quail shooting permitted between 8 


a.m. and 5 p.m. only. 

Warning: State Conservation Commission 
has power to change, shorten, or close seasons 
at any time. 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 10 a 
day. SQUIRREL, 6 a day, 12 in possession. 
PHEASANT, 3 a day, 6 in possession. HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 2 a day or in posses- 
sion. QUAIL, 8 a day or in possession. 
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°° NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, hunt- 
ing and fishing, $15.25; hunting only, $10.25. 
Nonresident who owns real estate in state as- 
sessed at not less than $1,000, or is a member 
of a hunting club assessed at not less than 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, $15. 
Resident, hunting and fishing, $1.50; hunting 
only, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident may 
take from state, if not for sale, possession limit 
of game birds and animals lawfully killed, if 
open for inspection, and if hunting license is 
shown on request; or may ship game legally 
taken under affidavit that it is not for sale. 


KANSAS 


EE Eee no close season 
ol ROC) 2): ae Aug. 1 to Jan. 1 
QUAIL.. Nov. 20 to Nov. 30 


DEER, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
GRAY SQUIRREL, BLACK SQUIRREL... 
Seictmniiienin ; no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, FOX 

SQUIRREL, no limits. QUAIL, 10 a day, 25 

a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $7. Resident, 
$1. To hunt quail, all persons having hunting 
license must also have in their possession a 
quail stamp—issued by county clerks, fee 50 
cents. 

Interstate transportation: Export of game 
from state prohibited. A resident, under hunt- 
ing license and affidavit of lawful killing and 
possession, may ship to himself, once a season, 
not more than 2 days’ limit of two kinds of 
game taken by himself. 


KENTUCKY 


Stacia iecnntaiiiecincinnineintona July 1 to Oct. 1 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM ........Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL, RABBIT.............. Nov. 24 to Jan. 9 
BEAR, DEER, WILD TURKEY, RUFFED 
GROUSE, RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE ..o......ccccccccccccceceseee 
.no open season 
SQUIRREL, 6 
a day, 12 in possession. RACCOON, OPOS- 
SUM, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in pos- 
session, 75 a season. RABBIT, 8 a day, 16 in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50. 
dent, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A _ licensee may 
transport game lawfully killed and possessed 
by himself. 


LOUISIANA 


SQUIRREL, CHIPMUNK........ Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 


Resi- 





) _ , a 1 to Mar. 1 
DEER (male) 15 to Jan. 1 
REESE ae ars Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM...... Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 

(Bobwhite) ............cccesees 


QUAIL, PARTRIDGE 
Summidensinaien tyme eo. 
WILD TURKEY.............. no open season 

Note: Hunting is permitted only from one 
half hour before sunrise to sunset, except that 
raccoon and opossum may be hunted for sport 
at night with dogs but not with a gun. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 10 
a day, 120 a season. CHIPMUNK, 10 a day, 
120 a season. HARE, RABBIT. no limits. 
DEER, 1 a day, 5 a season. BEAR, 1 a day, 
5 a season. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 
QUAIL, PARTRIDGE, 15 a day, 120 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; non- 





resident 4-day, $5. Resident, $1. Alien resi- 
dent, $15. 
Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 


censee may carry with him out of state, under 
his license and tag, 1 day's limit of game birds. 


MAINE 


iinet. & te Tian. 68 
IIE ET sachcisicnsdnnenetininesicanineenen Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
Exceptions: Franklin and Somerset Coun- 
ae ieedalaieiatasideliaadtieaieealia .Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 
GRAY SQUIRREL................ Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
at Se Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
DEER (either sex) 
Aroostook, Penobscot, Somerset, Piscataquis, 


Franklin, and Oxford Counties.................cccccccccsees 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, 
Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Hancock, Washington, 
Waldo, and York Counties....Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
16 to Feb. 15 
MOOSE...... Helene -coseeeMO Open season 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no limits. 
RABBIT, 4 a day, 8 in possession. SQUIR- 
REL, 4 a day or in possession. PARTRIDGE, 
4 a day or in possession. DEER, 1 a season. 
RACCOON, no limits. 
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Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: All 
game, $15.15; birds and small game, $5.15. 
Nonresidents under 16 years old, birds and 
small game, $2.15. Resident, $1.15. License 
required of nonresidents of any age, and of 
residents over 18 years old. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take out, open to view, rabbits law- 
fully taken by himself, 1 deer and 4 partridges, 
under hunting license tags. 

Warning: There are some local restrictions 
on hunting. For detailed information concern- 
ing local regulations for district in which you 
expect to hunt, consult Commissioner, Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 


MARYLAND 


| ee E Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
Exceptions: Garrett and Allegany Counties 
-Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
. 1 to Jan. 31 
Warning: It is unlawful to hunt raccoon or 
opossum in daytime. 

ENGLISH RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN or 
MELANISTIC MUTANT, or OTHER IM- 
PORTED PHEASAN” (male), RUFFED 
GROUSE, RABBIT, nHARE, WILD TUR- 
¢ >) Mee! sy 353 A: | 7) y Aen 
ateniadbedieetaiainibeceiaiaiiaatialablerieiinnstiaeints Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Garrett and Allegany Counties 

sciaiineneitaesiansaiissiatidaialiniaesidaniatiinadacs Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

DEER, male with 2 or more points to one 

a cicaisisaseaciitaniniiihtennicsianiiamasciand .Dec. 4 to Dec. 8 


Exceptions: Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, 
Washington County................ Dec. 15 to Dec. 24 
Worcester County.........0....ccccceee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 6 
a day. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 
PHEASANT, RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 6 
a season. RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a day, 4 a season. PARTRIDGE, 
QUAIL, 6 a day. DEER, 1 a season. Posses- 
sion limit on all game, 2 days’ bag limit dur- 
ing any one calendar week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; non- 
resident owning real estate assessed at $500, 
county license for county in which real estate 
is located, $1.50. Resident: State, $5.25; coun- 
ty of residence only, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: It is unlawful to 
ship any game, except waterfowl and fur-bear- 
ing animals, out of the state. It is unlawful to 
ship any game from one county to another, or 
to any city of the state, but a licensee, resi- 
dent or nonresident, may take out of a county 
or out of the state, if carried in the open as 
personal baggage, 2 days’ bag limit of game 
that he has hunted and killed. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt when the 
ground is covered with snow, except in Gar- 
rett, Allegany and Washington Counties, and 
except that deer may be hunted in Frederick 
County when snow is on the ground. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8 ee >, ae Oct. 20 to Feb. 1 

Exceptions: Nantucket County.............cccccccsseeeee 
sciediiaelbiiintteaiidiehaibiadinasiadiemniaiaiincii Nov. 20 to Feb. 29 
Dukes County.......... ..Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
GRAY SQUIRREL.................. Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
PE sinsidinisehintiilatstiansidamsnenntil Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 

Exceptions: Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, 
Hampden, and Hampshire Counties................. 
no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE).................. 
saitigtedaniaaipasiabpahaaitidiininanaiesinsanits Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
INET exsnmnsincicnsnennsassansimnsanscsett An open season 
may be set. Consult Director, Division of 
Fisheries and Game, Department of Conserva- 
tion, 20 Somerset St., Boston, for detailed in- 
formation. 





. 4 to Dec. 9 

Exceptions: Dukes and Norfolk Counties, no 
open season. 

Note: Hunting permitted only between one- 
half hour before sunrise and one-half hour after 
sunset. Only shotguns or bow and arrow may 
be used. Killing or wounding of a deer must 
be reported to Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, over licensee’s signature, within 48 
hours. 

Bag and possession limits: HARE, 2 a day 
or in possession. RABBIT, 5 a day or in pos- 
session (Nantucket County, 3 a day or in pos- 
session). GRAY SQUIRREL, 5 a day, 15 a 
season. QUAIL, 4 a day, 20 a season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day, 15 a season. 
PHEASANT, limits will be set when and if 
season is opened. DEER, 1 a season. 


$1,000 a member, same fee as resident. Resi- 
dent citizen, hunting and fishing, $3.25; hunt- 
ing only, $2. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident may 


take out, under his license, game lawfully 
taken. A resident may export game lawfully 
taken. 


Note: The Director of the Division of Fish- 
eries and Game has the power to reduce bag 
limits and suspend or shorten open seasons on 
quail and ruffed grouse. 

Warning: Hunting is prohibited between 7 
a.m. and 1 p.m. on Armistice Day, November 
11. 

Note: Legislature was in session at time of 
going to press, but no important changes in 
laws were expected. However, consult Division 
of Fisheries and Game, Department of Con- 
servation, 20 Somerset Street, Boston, or local 
authorities, before hunting. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Game Zones: Zone 1: All of the 
Upper Peninsula. Zone 2: The part of the 
Lower Peninsula north of the north line of T. 
16 N. and west of Saginaw Bay. Zone 3: The 
part of the Lower Peninsula south of the north 
line of T. 16 N., including “the Thumb.” 
nl asdineicsitiisnidabicbictinameuadiiniiiatd no close season 

Note: Bear is protected by local regulations 
in certain counties. Consult a conservation of- 
ficer before hunting. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT, VARYING or 


SNOWSHOE HARE 


Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
15 to Jan. 31 
. 15 to Dec. 31 
SHARP - TAILED 





PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
GROUSE 
eee TS Oct. 1 to Oct. 20 


siplidelesddidaiseanniashneiiaigainaielidametendaadiiciidiass Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
Lower Peninsula south of north line of T. 12 N. 
incasaheietea siahoitaasteaincrte aaideeaniteahsisdambicaldaaa no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 

BE Usiistccenssaniciasaaininniadscmunatrtintiaics Oct. 1 to Oct. 20 
Ce KE eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male) 

Zone 1, and Benzie and Presque Isle Counties 
no open season 


SS neers Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
RACCOON (hunting) 

BN Wincetinnsicssntninitetinincanitisinnienvuiainens no open season 
ee 2 OE Bimini Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 


Warning: Nonresidents may not take raccoon 
in Michigan. 


p+ SER ene ere Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
BEPC Es CCIE) eccrcscecetecscccccsnseses Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 inches 

| ee Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 


Note: There will be a special open season 
for bow-and-arrow hunting only from Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 14. 

Exceptions: Allegan, Barry, Berrien, Branch, 
Calhoun, Cass, Clinton, Eaton, Genesee, Hills- 
dale, Huron, Ingham, Ionia, Jackson, Kalama- 
zoo. Lapeer, Leelanau, Lenawee, Livingston, 
Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, Ottawa, Sanilac, 
Shiawassee, St. Clair, St. Joseph, Tuscola, Van 
Buren, Washtenaw, and Wayne Counties, and 
the portions of Muskegon, Kent, Montcalm, 
Gratiot, Saginaw, and Bay Counties lying south 
of the following line: Beginning at a point on 
the shoreline of Lake Michigan directly west of 
the west end of Highway M-46, thence east to 
M-46, and east along M-46 to its junction with 
M-37 west of Casnovia, thence east and south 
along M-37 to Kent City, thence east along Kent 
County Highway No. 510 to its junction with 
U. S. 131 at Cedar Springs, thence north along 
U. S. 131 to its junction with M-46 north of 
Howard City, thence east along M-46 to its 
junction with M-47 west of Saginaw, thence 
east and north along M-47 to Saginaw Bay, in- 
cluding all of “the Thumb”.........no open season 
MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, BLACK SQUIR 

REL, QUAIL, SPRUCE HEN, HUNGAR- 

IAN PARTRIDGE.............:..... no open season 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no limits 
except by local regulation—consult a conser 
vation officer. COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
VARYING or SNOWSHOE HARE, an aggre 
gate of 5 a day, 10 in possession, 50 a seasor 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP - TAILED 
GROUSE, an aggregate of 5 a day, 10 in pos 
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session, 25 a season. RUFFED GROUSE 
(partridge), 5 a day, 10 in possession, 25 a sea- 
son. RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 
in possession, 6 a season. RACCOON, BADG- 
ER, MINK, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer and bear, 
$25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5; Zone 3, 
$15. Resident, deer and bear, $2.25; small 
game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take out of state as hand baggage, 
open to view, possession limit of game birds 
and rabbit, and may ship 1 deer and bears law- 
fully killed by himself when deer license tag 
and seal are attached. Heads and skins of deet 
and bear, lawfully taken, may be exported, 
green or mounted, under permit. 

Note: All Sunday hunting is prohibited in 
Branch, Hillsdale, Huron, Lenawee, Livingston, 
Monroe, and Sanilac Counties. Sunday hunting 
is prohibited except by permission of land- 
owner or lessee in Macomb, Oakland, and St. 
Clair Counties, and in the Townships of Green- 
field, Redford, Plymouth, Gratiot, Hamtramck, 
Grosse Point, Northville, and Livonia in Wayne 
County. Sunday hunting is prohibited “on the 
lands of another” in Lapeer, Shiawassee, Tus- 
cola, and Washtenaw Counties. 

Warning: The Department of Conservation 
may at any time shorten or close seasons and 
otherwise restrict the taking of game in any 
county. There are certain local areas closed to 
hunting. Consult Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, Lansing, for detailed information re- 
garding the district in which you contemplate 
hunting. 


MINNESOTA 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 

SNOWSHOE HARE.......... Sept. 16 to Mar. 1 
SQUIRREL (gray and fox)....Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
DEER, BEAR, CARIBOU, ELK, SPRUCE 
no open season 

Warning: Counties in which there will be 
open seasons for other species of game will be 
designated, and the lengths of such open sea- 
sons and their opening dates will be set, some- 
time in September. 

Note that the dates given below are not the 
opening and closing dates of open seasons, but 
the dates between which open seasons of vary- 
ing lengths may be established. Before shoot- 
ing, or if planning a hunting trip in Minnesota, 
be sure to consult the Director, Division of 
Game and Fish, Minnesota Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul, for 
definite seasons. 

QUAIL, RUFFED GROUSE, RING-NECKED 

PHEASANT 

There will be an open season of not more 
than 23 days between Sept. 16 and Nov. 30. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARPTAILED 

GROUSE, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 

CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 

There will be an open season of not more 
than 15 days between Sept. 16 and Nov. 30. 
MOOSE (antlered) 

There may be an open season, in the North- 
west Angle National Forest only, between Oct. 
10 and Oct. 20. 

Bag and possession limits: COTTONTAIL 
RABBIT, SNOWSHOE HARE, no limits. 
SQUIRREL (gray and fox), an aggregate of 
7 a day, an aggregate of 14 in possession. 
Limits on other game had not been set at time 
of going to press, but they will not exceed: 
QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in possession. ,RUFFED 
GROUSE, 5 a day, 15 in possession. RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT, 3 a day, only 1 of 
which may be a female, 12 in possession, 18 a 
Season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN and SHARP- 
TAILED GROUSE, an aggregate of 5 a day, 
and an aggregate of 10 in possession. Limits 
on HUNGARIAN and CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 
to be announced. 

Hunting licenses: 
game, $50.25; 
Resident: Big game, 
small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may ship, consigned to himself, in open 
Season and under his license coupons, big game 
and 25 game birds lawfully taken by himself, 
but not more than the possession limit of any 
ne species a season, and may transport such 
game out of state otherwise than by common 
Carrier. 

Note: All hunting is prohibited within 2 
miles of the corporate limits of Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul. 


Nonresident or alien: Big 
moose, $50.25; small game, $25. 
$2.25; moose, $5.25; 
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MISSISSIPPI 


SQUIRREL. ...cccocccsesee sadeaeninienisail Oct. 
DEER (adult male) 
Leake, Madison, Scott, and Rankin Counties 


1 to Dec. 31 


spicathahactaneteadieasitaiabandiaasiabdiaasanammaa! Nov. 20 to Nov. 25 
Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, Le- 
flore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, Warren, 
Bolivar, Grenada, Jackson, George, Greene, 
Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jefferson, Clai- 
borne, Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington 
SI. kccneninenoncestsceitamisenmiansinn ERIS RNa eee be 
eneniatial Nov. 20 to Dec. 1, and Dec. “20 to Jan. 1 
GUALTL,, RATES cvicccescncnns Nov. 30 to Jan. 31 

Note: Licensed hunters may hunt rabbit with 


dogs and sticks throughout the year. 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM............ Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)........ 
ida abiaiibhenuptacionl April 1 to “April 20 
BEAR, “PHEASANT seidnsevnabenanan no open season 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 8 
a day, 16 in possession. DEER, 1 a season 
QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in possession. RABBIT, 
10 a day, 20 in possession. RACCOON, OPOS- 
SUM, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
$25.25; small game only, $15.25; 7-day, small 
game only, $5.25. Resident: State, $3.25; 


county resident, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may accompany lawfully taken game 
out of state during open season, or may ship it 
if he attaches to it an affidavit form furnished 
by the Game and Fish Commission. Regula- 
tions do not apply to rabbit or to skins of 
opossum, which may be shipped without re- 
striction during the open season. 


MISSOURI 


PURINE TK: s isnchigsnsscvisadiniesatianucaaiienmanenss no close season 
| Rr eres June 1 to Nov. 30 
QUAIL (bobwhite)................ Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM -Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
DEER, WILD TURKEY, PHEASANT 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a 
day, 15 in possession. RACCOON, no limits 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, $10. 
Resident: State, $2.50; county of residence 
and adjoining counties, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Bag limit of game 
may be taken from state by nonresident li- 
censee, who must have license in possession. 


MONTANA 


MOUNTAIN LION, LYNX, BOBCAT, WOL- 

VERINE, WOLF, COYOTE... : 

, : piemetietndais vial no close season 
MOUNTAIN GOAT (adult, either sex) 
Restricted area in Ravalli County.. 

chchimatioiiniicotindal Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
Restricted | areas in Flathead, Lewis and Clark, 
Missoula, and Powell Counties.......... ‘ 
caantdaelaiainadediaieentanien Oct. 1 to Oct. 30 
no open season 


no open season 


Rest ‘of state.. 


ME... ccucsninnnncmmensnaa, 2 os. tee On 
Exceptions: “Deer Lodge, Fergus, Chouteau, 
Valley, Golden Valley, Daniels, Roosevelt, 


Fallon, Wibaux, Richland, Phillips, Stillwater, 
Broadwater, Musselshell, Hill, Sheridan, Mc- 


Cone, Big Horn, Lincoln, Rosebud, Powder 
River, Garfield, Carbon, Cascade, Meagher, 
Blaine, Yellowstone, Liberty, Carter, Custer, 
Prairie, Dawson, Toole, Treasure, Wheatland, 


Lake, and Sweetgrass Counties....no open season 
Note: Parts of the following counties will be 
open for elk hunting this fall: Beaverhead, 
Flathead, Missoula, Powell, Gallatin, Granite, 
Jefferson, Lewis and Clark, Judith Basin, Mad- 
ison, Mineral, Park, Sanders, Silver Bow, Ra- 
valli, and Teton. Detailed descriptions of the 
boundaries of the open areas are so long that 
it is impracticable to give them here. In some 
of these counties there are special seasons. If 
planning a hunting trip in any of these coun- 
ties, write to Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Helena, for a copy of the 1939 game 
laws. 
DEER (buck, with horns not less than 4 inches 
in length above the top of the skull) 
.Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Exceptions: ‘Part “of “Ravalli County... ; 
Scuninninienneaneninibanigeeninaaimide Sept. 20 to Oct. “20 
Carter, Custer, and Fallon Counties... 
seisvsnaiintcinesimseinaitmniiutitdasissiilcuinbsisliaiadiaiiniapiniahnaal Nov. 1 to Mov. "3 


Yellowstone, Daniels, Sheridan, Rosebud, Mus- 
selshell, Powder River, McCone, Garfield, Pe- 
troleum, Treasure, Liberty, Toole, Valley, 


Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Prairie, and 
Wibaux Counties; the parts of Glacier and 
Pondera Counties in the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest; the part of Gallatin County north 
of the south line of Township 4 North MPM; 
and the part of Big Horn County east of the 
ROOD  citscsnenssinpninasiinsedaticind no open season 

Note: Parts of the following counties will be 
open and parts closed for deer hunting this 
fall: Carbon, Phillips, and Silver Bow. For de- 
tailed description of the boundaries of open 
and closed areas consult Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Helena. 


CL a) eee Oct. 15 to May 31 
Exceptions: Restricted areas in Flathead, 
Missoula, and Powell Counties.............ccc:cccssessees ° 


posiiajndiabpennadsabestinireAihbeiaaanisiemiaiaannaamael no open season 
Note: ‘In areas where the elk season opens 

before Oct. 15, the bear season will open on the 

same date as the elk season. 

Warning: It is unlawful to kill a female bear 
with cubs at its sde. It is unlawful to use 
dogs in hunting bear. Bear hunter must have 
a big-game license. 

SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, BLUE GROUSE, 
FOOL HEN, RUFFED GROUSE, PRAI- 
RIE CHICKEN, SAGE HEN, SAGE 
GROUSE....There will be an open season, but 
it had not been set at time of going to press. 
Consult Fish and Game Commission, Helena. 


Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 
LION, LYNX, BOBCAT, WOLVERINE, 
WOLF, COYOTE, no limits. SHARP- 
TAILED GROUSE, BLUE GROUSE, FOOL 
HEN, RUFFED GROUSE, PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, SAGE HEN, SAGE GROUSE, 


limits will be established when season is set. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 a season. ELK, 1 a sea- 
son. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big game, 
$30; game birds, $10. Alien, big game, $50; 
game birds, $30. Resident: “Sportsman's li- 
general hunting and fishing, $5; big 
game, $1; game birds and fishing, $2. Hunting 
license not required for predators. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident may 
export under his license game he has lawfully 
taken. 


NEBRASKA 


RABBIT sidebahiinieemiiiitiniiapaiuiaiad no close season 

SQUIRREL, PHEASANT, RACCOON, OPOS- 
ee IE eiictsdinsnentarsscenosacbbidliocaiiiagl open seasons will 
be set early in Sept. Consult Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 

ANTELOPE, DEER, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 

GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, QUAIL, WILD 

ci |, SRC e os! no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 5 a day 
or in possession. SQUIRREL, 7 a day or in 
possession. PHEASANT, 5 (including not more 
than 2 hens) a day or in possession. RAC- 
COON, 2 a day or in possession. OPOSSUM, 
3 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Fee charged 
same as for nonresident license in applicant’s 
state, but not less than $10.10. Resident, $1.10. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1940, fee for resident com- 
bination hunting and fishing license will be 
$1.60; hunting only, $1.10; fishing only, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Game, lawfully 
taken and not for sale, may be transported by 
express or baggage during the open season 
when tagged, etc., as required by Game Com- 
mission, and accompanied by shipper. Ship- 
ment must not contain more than the possession 
bag limit of any species. 


NEVADA 
WILDCAT, BOBCAT, LYNX, WOLF, WOL- 


cense,”’ 


VERINE, BEAR, SQUIRREL... om 
: sbbovesevenadiadaidadbinddiagieaal no close | season 
Re Fe i emneeisscassmiscsanasinsesnienenes no open season 
Warning: The State Fish and Game Commis- 


sion establishes open seasons on deer and up- 
land game, but the various Boards of County 
Commissioners have the power to shorten or 
close seasons on any or all game. For detailed 
information consult county authorities, or Ne- 
vada Fish and Game Commission, Box 678, 
Reno, about Sept. 30. Don’t shoot before get- 
ting official information concerning county open 
seasons.» At the time of going to press the Fish 
and Game Commission had not decided defi- 
nitely on the dates of this year’s open season 
on the following game, but supplied this fore- 
cast of the probable general open seasons: 

DEER (male, with branched horns): State 
open season probably will be from Oct. 1 to 
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°° NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


NEW MEXICO 


MOUNTAIN LION, BOBCAT, COYOTE...... 


Oct. 30, but this will be shortened in most of 
the counties. 

PHEASANT, QUAIL: There probably will be 
a 2 or 3-day open season sometime between 
Oct. 22 and Nov. 5. 

RABBIT, HARE: State open season will be 
from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, but some counties are 
likely to shorten it. 

Bag and possession limits: WILDCAT, BOB- 
CAT, LYNX, WOLF, WOLVERINE, BEAR, 
SQUIRREL, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 
PHEASANT, 3 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 5 a day. MOUN- 
TAIN HARE, 2 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10. Alien, 
$25. Declarant alien, $10. Resident, $2.50. Li- 
cense required of all persons over 14 years old. 
Deer tag ($1) required of holder of hunting li- 
cense to hunt deer. Hunting license required 
of both resident and nonresident to hunt pred- 
ators. 

Interstate transportation: One day's limit of 
game may be exported from state, if it is not 
for sale. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


po > i |) nee Sept. 1 to March 1 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)... 


icine Oct. 1 to “Dec. 1 

SQUIRREL (gray)... ae Oct. 1 to Nov. 1 

RACCOON (with gun).. Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 

HARE, RABBIT........ P Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 

| See Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 

PHEASANT (male). ied Nov. 1 to Nov. 11 
Exceptions: Coos and Carroll Counties 


nnn lichicisahicetabettianiiniaiaaietina no open season 

DEER ; Dec. 1 to Dec. 16 
Exceptions: Carroll ‘and Grafton counties 

dochogs : Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 

Coos County north of U. S. Route 2 from the 
Vermont boundary to the Maine boundary.. 

ecinsniamnantansitiien Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 

Rest of Coos” ‘County beabaii ..Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 

Note: Deer hunting permitted only between 
6 a.m. and 5 p.m. The hunting or killing of 
deer while they are in a lake or pond, or on an 
island, is prohibited. 

Bag and possession limits: FOX, no limits. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 25 a season. 
SQUIRREL, 5 a day. RACCOON, 3 a day, 10 
a season. HARE, 3 a day; RABBIT, 5 a day 
—but not more than 5 in all of hare and rabbit 
a day. QUAIL, 3 a day. PHEASANT, 1 a 
day, 4 a season (male only). DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. Possession limited to 2 days’ limit of all 
game. 

Hunting licenses: 
ident, $2.50. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident may 
take out of the state under his hunting license 
2 days’ limit of game birds, and under license 


Nonresident, $15.15. Res- 


coupon, 1 deer. See state laws for detailed in- 

formation. 

NEW JERSEY 

ROO Wy eccececnssccccssscsnecccsecesees Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 
Warning: Raccoon may not be hunted dur- 


ing the open season for deer. 

RABBIT, HARE, SQUIRREL (gray, black, 
fox), WILD TURKEY, RUFFED GROUSE 
(partridge), QUAIL, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, ENGLISH or 
RINGNECK PHEASANT (male)...........00 

Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 

DEER (male, “with horns not less than 3 inches 
ID sinsininiihteinipetdae Dec. 17 to Dec. 21 
Warning: The killing of a deer must be re- 

ported to Board of Fish and Game Commis- 

sioners, Trenton, or to Warden of county, with- 
in 48 hours. 

Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 15 
a season. RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day. SQUIR- 
REL, 6 a day. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day. 
QUAIL, 10 a day. HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE, 3 a day. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 30a 


season. DEER, 1 a season 
Hunting licenses: Nonresiderit and alien, 
hunting and fishing, $10.50. Resident, hunting 


and fishing, $3.10; hunting only, $2.10; resi- 
dent between ages of 10 and 14, $l1—may hunt 
only when accompanied by an adult licensee. 
Alien prohibited from hunting or owning shot- 
gun or rifle unless he is owner of real property 
in state valued at $2,000, above encumbrances. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident- li- 
censee in 1 day may carry from state the daily 
bag limit of game, open to view, but not more 
than 2 days’ limit may be exported in 1 calen- 
dar week. 
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no close season 
ensasmmanaii Sept. 15 to Oct. 25, and Nov. 1 to Dec. 10 
Note: Bear may be hunted with packs of 
trained bear dogs from Sept. 15 to Oct. 25, and 
from Nov. 16 to Dec. 10. Use of dogs in bear 
hunting strictly prohibited from Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 15. 
DEER (Mule, Virginia and Arizona white-tail) 





(buck, with horns at least 6 inches long)........ 
Scicintantineninddiligneanianamaiinaiaantenta Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Warning: No open season on Sand-hill 
White-tail Deer. 
\ ii" Bey) ty Nov. 1 to No. 15 
| ERE Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 


Exception: Catron County...... no open season 
ELK, bull, with horns at least 10 inches long 
ditentaindisisiiibstapiiaiaanaiaadatiiiimeninemsideliin Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Elk may be hunted, under special $10 
permit, on Upper Pecos and Rio de la Casa 
watersheds only. Application for permit must 
be made to Department of Game and Fish, 
Santa Fe, by Sept. 30. Only 100 permits will 
be issued—permittees will be determined by 
drawing. 

TIE ciiini icra cidaccdinddeicin sides nadindaidiagiaiasonicaninadobaen 


There will be an open season if conditions 


warrant. Consult Department of Game and 

Fish. 

GN isciieniasinedlaninnindancminianaete Nov. 10 to Dec. 10 
Note: There is no open season on bobwhite 


or Mearns quail. 

INIT: di ssc eibialaactsiinnbaibcitnieidannssaade siainniicliinibianimaesises 

There will be an open season if conditions 

warrant. Consult Department of Game and 

Fish. 

GROUSE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE 
CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN and CHUKAR 
cg See no open season 
Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 

LION, BOBCAT, COYOTE, no limits. 

BEAR, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a season. ELK, 

1 a season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. 

SQUIRREL, 5 a season. QUAIL, 10 a day or 

in possession, 50 a season. ANTELOPE, 

PHEASANT, regulations will be issued by the 

Department of Game and Fish if seasons are 

opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general hunt- 
ing and fishing, $35.25; general hunting, $30.25; 
big game only, $25.25; birds only, $10.25. Resi- 
dent, general hunting and fishing, $5; general 
hunting, $4.50; big game only, $3; birds only, 
$2.50; birds and fish, $4.50. Aliens not per- 
mitted to hunt or to own or possess a rifle or 


shotgun. Hunting license not required for 
predators. 
Interstate transportation: Licensee may 


carry out of state during open season game 
legally killed. Permits required to ship game 
out by common carrier; fees, $1.25 for bag 
limit of big game; 50 cents for bag limit of 
other game. 


NEW YORK 


DEER (with horns not less than 3 inches long) 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, Saratoga, St. Law- 
rence, Warren, and Washington Counties, and 
Herkimer and Oneida Counties north of the 
main-line tracks of the New York Central 
7 eee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Herkimer and Oneida Counties south of the 
main-line tracks of the New York Central Rail- 
IE entcrenenenssninneeneniinedmmremcuneianes no open season 
Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Otsego, Putnam, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sulli- 
van, and Ulster Counties........ Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Broome, Cortland, Steuben, Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Allegany, Chemung, Schuyler and 
Re eG iccccctsernnceseniei Nov. 24 to Nov. 30 
except intervening Sunday. 
ee no open season 
Note: In Broome, Cortland, Steuben, Chau- 
tauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, Chemung, Scho- 
harie, and Yates Counties deer may be taken 
only with shotgun loaded with slugs, or a single 
ball. In Dutchess, Otsego, and Schoharie Coun- 
ties only shotguns loaded with slugs or buck- 
shot, or long bows, may be used. 
BEAR (at least 1 year old)....Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties... ane 
15 to Dec. “31 


sisiieeidliaas epithets iiasitea eda dateeritdadiiede Oct 
SQUIRREL (gray, black, fox) ......cccccccccccccscscesees 
ne SNS ES ee NER ee ee Oct. 16 to Nov. 20 


Long Island......Nov. 1 to Dec, 31 


. 16 to Nov. 20 

Exception: Long Island...... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
VARYING HARE.................... Oct. 16 to Jan. 31 

Exceptions: Long Island....Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chemung, Chenango, 
Erie, Livingston, Madison, Niagara, Tompkins, 
Wyoming, and Yates Counties.............ceseeseeeeeees 
ctbieeiiastiicciaelaaplieidaainmtalainsaamaauendl no open season 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT......Oct. 16 to Jan. 31 


Exceptions: Long Island....Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
i iiccccnsssssansioionnsiand Oct. 16 to Jan. 1 
Rockland County.............ccc000+ Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Niagara and Wyoming CountieS.........cssesseseeers 


po MD FT Sy aS” | |, RED pene ren onIEe 
Oct. 16 to Oct. 28, except intervening Sunday. 


Exception: Long Island......Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL 
I I eeininitostcectnatinnnaneniicia Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Futnam and Westchester Counties...............:s:000 
nutitsidibieieiianmnmianincenbicamaadtiities Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
SES no open season 
ae Nov. 1 to Jan. 20 
MOOSE, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, CHU- 

KAR PARTRIDGE, REEVES PHEASANT 

secaupeiminninliadiiaudncnimeansandésiad no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. BEAR, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 5 a day 
in the aggregate. GROUSE or PARTRIDGE, 
3 a day, 15 a season (Long Island, 2 a day, 15 
a season). VARYING HARE, 3 a day, RAB- 
BIT, 6 a day, but not more than an aggregate 
of 6 a day of hare and rabbit (in Chautauqua 
County 4 rabbits, 2 hare a day). PHEASANT, 
2 a day, 6 a season (Long Island, 4 a day, 30 
a season). QUAIL, 4 a day, 10 a season (Long 
Island, 6 a day, 40 a season). RACCOON, no 
limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunting, fish- 
ing and trapping, $10.50. Resident, $2.25. Special 
deer license—nonresident or alien, $10.50; resi- 
dent, $1.25. Alien not permitted to hunt ex- 
cept under special license from Conservation 
Department, or to own or possess a shotgun 
or rifle. 

Interstate transportation: Any licensee may 
export 1 deer, 1 bear, and 1 day’s limit of other 
game in 1 day during open season, and for 5 
days thereafter, by means other than parcel 
post. If shipped by common carrier, game or 
the package containing same shall have at- 
tached a tag showing name and address of 
taker, his license number, name and address 
of consignee, and nature of contents. Head, 
hide, and feet of animals, and plumage or skin 
of game birds, legally taken, may be exported 
at any time. 

Note: Effective January 1 there will be a 
change in license fees. A resident hunting li- 
cense will cost $1.65 and a resident fishing li- 
cense $1.65, but a combined hunting and fish- 
ing license will cost $2.25, as at present. There 
will be no change in nonresident hunting and 
fishing license fees. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WILDCAT no close season 
SQUIRREL (except fox squirrel])...........:..cssse 
siddnedstibaeiiinamaiatmasdidddiongmutina Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
DEER (male), Pe icine: 4 te Jam. 3 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM (with gun or dogs 
OP iviticicctniiitinananaipintncnncieinies Oct. 1 to Feb. 15 
RUSSIAN BOAR.j.........ccccscceee Oct. 20 to Jan. ! 
WILD TURKEY, QUAIL, RABBIT............... 
ssaesisnbideisinldmaedanesie Nov. 30 to Feb. 15 

RUFF ED GROUSE... weNov. 30 to Jan. 1 
ELK, PHEASANT, FOX SQUIRREL .......020:. 
occcnescecccosecccs coscescenoeeseoeec cess ceseosocccose no open season 

Warning: There will be some local excep- 
tions to the foregoing state-wide open seasons 
Consult local authorities or Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, before 
hunting. 

Bag and possession limits: WILDCAT, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 10 a day. DEER, 1 a day, 
3 a season. BEAR, 2 a day, 2 a season. RAC- 
COON, OPOSSUM, no limits. RUSSIAN 
BOAR, 2 a day, 2 a season. WILD TURKEY, 
1 a day, 3 a season. QUAIL, 10 a day, 150 a 
season. RABBIT, no __iimits. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day, 10 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, 
ident: State, $2.10; county, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li 
censee, under permit from Game Commissioner: 
may export, except by parcel post, not moré 
than 2 male deer and 2 wild turkeys a season 
and not more than 2 days’ limit of other game 
animals and birds. 
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STATES AND CANADA— 


NORTH DAKOTA 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 
SHARP-TAILED (white-breasted) GROUSE 
scceiaansiiteiiicilipe giacindek tian anise Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 

RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 


Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and _ Rolette 
is cstacistcnncsnitesnincnisintniasenans Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
8 no open season 
CHINESE RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN, and 

ENGLISH PHEASANT 3(male)........cccssscsssserses 

siciclidiinlditieasenamndanninianinaiedninniiniaid Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
DOT . COI acsciciccecicinnccsetnscensnsorisnnnsaeneni Open sea- 
son had not been set at time of going to press. 

Bag and _ possession limits: PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, SHAkP - TAILED GROUSE, 


RUFFED GROUSE, CHINESE RINGNECK, 
MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH PHEASANT 
(male), aggregate of 5 a day, but not more than 
4 shall be grouse of any species; aggregate of 
10 in possession. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer, $50; 
other game, $25. Resident, deer, $5; other 
game, $1.50. Aliens not permitted to hunt. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may carry with him from state under 
license tag 1 deer and 2 days’ limit of game, if 
open to view and labeled with his name, ad- 
dress, and license number. 

Warning: All laws subject to regulations by 
which governor may see fit further to protect 
game birds or animals.. Changes in law are 
possible. Consult Game and Fish Commission, 
Bismarck, before hunting. 


OHIO 


SQUIRREL 
i AS eee 
noon Nov. 8 to Nov. 11; Nov. 15 to Nov. 18; 
Nov. 22 to Nov. 25; and Nov. 29 to Jan. 1 
PHEASANT (male) RUFFED GROUSE 
(either sex) HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
a. ) ener 
noon Nov. 8 to Nov. 11; Nov. 15 to Nov. 18; 
Nov. 22 to Nov. 25; and Nov. 29 and 30. 
Note: Sunday pheasant and partridge hunt- 
ing is prohibited. 
eg, ccna csiiccscccnsesccccacctsicoccccioss 
iephceleiihiminapeaiatieiieaie 6 p.m. Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 

Note: Raccoon may be hunted only between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. The use of climbers or 
other devices for climbing trees, is forbidden 
in the hunting of raccoon and other fur-bearing 
animals. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 4a 
day, 8 in possession. RABBIT, 4 a day or in 
possession. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 in pos- 
session. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 4 a day 
or in possession. RACCOON, 2 in one night, 
by individual or by hunting party. OPOSSUM, 
no limits. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 4 in 
possession, 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. Res- 
ident, $1.25. Aliens, without exception, are not 
permitted to hunt. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take with him from state under his 
license 1 day’s bag limit of game animals killed 
by himself. No game birds may be taken from 


Sept. 25 to Oct. 10 





State. 

OKLAHOMA 

i | ener May 15 to Jan. 
QUAIL -Nov. 20 to Jan. 1 





Note: Quail may not be hunted except on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week 
during open season, and on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Day. 

DEER, ELK, ANTELOPE, WILD TURKEY, 
PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN................ 
no open season, unless declared by state au- 

rities. Consult Game and Fish Commis- 
n, Oklahoma City. 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 10 


a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 20 in possession, 50 
a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Resi- 
nt, $1.25. Alien, $25. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may carry to his home 2 days’ bag limit 
game birds, if license permit is attached. 


OREGON 


BEAR ditadiaaseaninasnanlanicienianesnbsenninibdiaendl no close season 
: Exceptions: Klamath, Jackson, and Josephine 
i saiicninictsestcsntinstabialtesnainiasd Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


GROUSE 

Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties.............0+ 
peuhiekdbaniaibateeahienneniiniie — 20 to Sept. 5 

Rest of state........ .no open season 

SILVER GRAY SQUIRREL 

Clackamas, Marion, Yamhill, Washington, Ben- 


ton, Polk, Linn, Lane, Jackson, Douglas, and 
Josephine Counties.............:00 Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Rest of state.......... annssnipminnuneatanail no open season 
ELK (bull with horns) 

ve eee Sept. 3 to Sept. 9 
Morrow, Grant, Baker, Union, Umatilla, and 
Wallowa Counties................ Oct. 29 to Nov. 12 


BROCE GE DEDC Rov accscsninsniscniccsvsieniansavoini no open season 
Note: Special elk fees (in addition to regular 
license fees): Nonresident, $25; resident, $5. 
Note: 500 tags to take adult cow elk will be 
issued for northeastern Oregon elk territory. 
Fees (in addition to regular hunting license 
fees): Nonresident, $25; resident, $5. 

DEER (Columbian blacktail or mule deer hav- 
ing not less than forked horns).. 
sidendatuliibhensasieusmcsaniiniuaiieenssiiaa Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 
Notes: “500 tags to take antlerless deer dur- 

ing regular open season will be issued for area 

adjacent to Mule Deer Reserve in Lake and 

Klamath Counties. Fees in addition to regu- 

lar license fee: Nonresident, $25; resident, $5 

A specified area in Grant County will be open 
to antlerless deer hunting during regular open 
season. Doe deer tags will cost $1 in addition 
to regular hunting license fee. No limit on 
number to be issued. 

Ochoco and Myrtle Park reserves will be 
open during regular deer open season. 

Canyon Creek Game Reserve will be open to 
bow and arrow hunting from Sept. 20 to Oct. 3, 
and thereafter to rifle hunting also until close 
of deer season. 

ANTELOPE (either sex) 

Harney, Malheur, and Lake Counties 

sebviscinie Oct. 6, 7 and 8 

Rest of state.. seweeMO Open season 
Note: 300 antelope permits will be issued for 

Lake County, 150 for Harney County, and 150 

for Malheur County. Fees (in addition to reg- 

ular hunting license fees): Nonresident, $25; 
resident, $5. 

CHINESE PHEASANT 

Klamath, Hood River, 

liam, Wheeler, Morrow, 


Wasco, Sherman, Gil- 
Umatilla, Wallowa, 


Union, Baker, Grant, Crook, and Deschutes 
Counties . a Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Malheur County...... «eet, 1 te Get. $i 
Douglas, Jackson, and Josephine Counties 


‘ oe Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Harney County.............O0ct. 15, 18, 22, and 25 
GR BE Miicicdniinimnnnnen no open season 
QUAIL (California or Valley and Bobwhite) 


Klamath, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Grant, 
Wheeler, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, and Lake 
Counties. .Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Douglas, Jackson, and Josephine Counties 


‘ ; Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Deschutes, Crook, and Jefferson Counties 

.Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Rest of state NO open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


Malheur County....... weet. 1 to Cet. 31 
Wasco, Sherman, Wheeler, Morrow, Union, 
Umatilla, Wallowa, and Baker Counties 


shsaiidesciasmenidaaadaal Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest GE BUBEC scrcrceserse : «NO Open season 

Bag and possession  Jimits: BEAR, no limits. 
GROUSE, 4 a day, 8 in any 7 days or in pos- 
session at any one time. SILVER GRAY 
SQUIRREL, 5 in any 7 days. ELK, 1 a sea- 
son. DEER, 2 Columbian blacktail or 1 mule 
deer a season. ANTELOPE, 1 a season. CHI- 
NESE PHEASANT: Douglas, Josephine, Jack 
son, Klamath, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Wheel- 
er, Morrow, Baker, Grant, Crook, and Deschutes 
Counties: 4 male birds in 1 day, 8 male birds 
in any 7 days or in possession at any one time; 
Malheur, Umatilla, Union, Hood River, and 
Wallowa Counties: 4 birds in 1 day, 8 in any 
7 days or in possession at any one time 
female pheasant allowed in a bag of 8 birds 
QUAIL, 10 in any 1 day, 20 in any 7 days or in 
possession at any one time. HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, 6 in any 1 day, 12 in 7 days or 
in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Alien, 
special $25 gun license in addition to hunting 
license. Resident, game and fish, $5; game 
only, $3. Resident between 14 and 18, $1—not 
good for deer or elk. 

Interstate transportation: Export of game 
prohibited except under permit from game war- 
den showing kind of game, and names and ad- 
dresses of consignor and consignee. 





one 


ID39-40 ° 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WOODCHUCK eeneatesies srnieteeetenaleieunaiieae 
wwe July 1 to Sept. 30 
RED SQUIRREL. nical Nov. 1 to Sept. 30, 1940 
Riis cinsestpnesssnnicnidiniacantadl Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
pi Beg) 1 4 5 nee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Cameron Elk, Forest, Jefferson, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, and Warren Counties 
idsiieiouciantianaaiacacalaa no open season 

RING- NECKED PHEASANT, (male only), 
GRACKLE or BLACKBIRD, COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT, GRAY, BLACK and FOX 
SQUIRREL soak nsicamsenaiosei Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
RUFFED GROUSE, BOBWHITE QUAIL... 
scaaceiehoaiiaaian Nov. 1 to Nov. 21 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Lycoming, Montour, and 
Counties 


Northumberland 
1 to Nov. 21 
Rest of state no open season 
BEAR (over 1 year old)....Nov. 15 to Nov. 18 
Exceptions: Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumber- 





land, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, and Perry Counties........ no open season 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 

OIE vs sscovaisoun csedantpoviaiensionanes: Gigi Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 


Note: On Dec. 14 and 15 only anterless deer 
may be hunted for and killed in Forest and 
Warren counties, the part of Potter County ly- 
ing north of U. S. Highway 6, and the part of 
Jefferson County lying northwest of U. S. High- 
way 119, by persons who have not killed a deer 


or aided in killing the hunting party limit. 

REEVES PHEASANT, CHUKAR PAR- 
TRIDGE, DOVE, VARYING HARE or 
SNOWSHOE RABBIT, ELK.....0..........ccccccssseee 


EES BEE no open season 

Warning: On Nov. 1 no hunting of any kind 
is permitted before 9 a.m. With this exception 
shooting hours are as follows: July 1 to Sept. 
30, 6 a.m. to 7:30 p.m.; after Sept. 30, 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. These hours do not apply to raccoons, 
which may be hunted at night. 

Bag and possession limits: WOODCHUCK, 
4 a day, 12 in possession. RED SQUIRREL, 
no limits. RACCOON, 3 a day, 9 in possession, 
12 a season, by individual or hunting party. 
WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 in possession, 12 a sea- 
son. GRACKLE or BLACKBIRD, no limits. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 4 a day, 12 in pos- 
session, 20 a season. GRAY, BLACK, and 
FOX SQUIRREL, an aggregate of 6 a day, 18 
in possession, 20 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 
2 a day, 6 in possession, 10 a season. BOB- 
WHITE QUAIL, 5 a day, 15 in possession, 15 
a season. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 2 a 
day, 6 in possession, 6 a season. BEAR, 1 a 
season by individual; 2 a day, 2 a season by 
hunting party of 5 or more persons. DEER, 1 
a season by individual; 6 a day, 6 a season by 
hunting party of six or more persons. 

Note: A member of a party hunting deer may, 
after he has killed a deer, continue to hunt with 
his party in the manner known as “driving” 
only, until the camp limit of 6 deer has been 
killed. No hunter is permitted to kill, or at- 
tempt to kill, or stand on watch to kill, a second 
deer a season, under any circumstances. Parties 
of five or more hunting together for bear, or six 
or more hunting together for deer, must main- 
tain a roster giving the names, addresses and 
license numbers of all persons hunting with 
that party. There is a penalty of $25 for failure 
to keep such roster. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien, $15. 
Resident, $2. Resident aliens not permitted to 
hunt or to possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
on leaving the state, may take with him 
on same conveyance 3 days’ limit of game that 
he "i killed legally. 


censee, 


RHODE ISLAND 


RACCOON sailesleasaigniasaialiant Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
PHEASANT (male)................ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Town of New Shoreham.............. 


Oct. 18, Nov. 1, Nov. 15, Dec. 6 
PARTRIDGE, QUAIL, GRAY SQUIRREL, 
HARE, RABBIT. ......0cc:00c0... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, no 


limits. PHEASANT, 3 a day (2 a day in 
towns of New Shoreham and Jamestown). 
PARTRIDGE, 2 a day. QUAIL, 6 a day. 
GRAY SQUIRREL, HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. Possession of game birds is limited to 


15 of all varieties. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.25. Alien, 
$15.25. Resident, $2.25. 
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* NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take out under his license 10 birds 
in 1 calendar year, if carried open to view. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





DEER (bucks only)............ss00+ Aug. 15 to Jan. 1 
sicnenaenene we Is cicestctansstnavinnninnbenn 
vttiim:nait: 2. 2 2m 2 

Lexington “County. pseeneniabensntenins Oct. 23 and 24; 
Nov. 27 and 28; and Dec. 25 and 26 


Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, Lau- 
rens, Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, New- 
berry, Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Lee, and 
Saluda Counties............ccccccee no open season 


RACCOON........... —itm_—,_ 1. 1 Mase I 
Exceptions: Pickens, Oconee, and Green- 
EE Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


wee Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 
Nov. 30 to March 1 
..Sept. 1 to March 1 
Laurens, Abbeville, 
and Newberry Coun- 
1 to Feb. 1 


Horry County.............. 
Marion — 
OPOSSUM... 
Exceptions: 
McCorrnick, 





“Anderson, 
Greenwood, 
|, = 
Pickens, Oconee, “and Greenville Counties.......... 
isisitbdeninceanumeidniessiiil Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


Horry County .Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 





Marion County.........cccccceeee Nov. 30 to March 1 
yy sess Nov. 30 to March 1 

Exceptions: Pickens, Oconee, and Greenville 
III i icicnenititibabdbisialianieda Nov. 30 to Jan. 31 
Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 


Greenwood and Newberry Counties...............00 
siedilatiacadiltainaemannentinlininigtmemndianiainitinte -Nov. 30 to Feb. 1 
Note: "Between Sept. 1 and Nov. 30 rabbits 
may be hunted without firearms. 
5 i) | aoe Nov. 30 to March 1 
Exceptions: Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, 
McCormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Coun- 
ties astibinieadesnisctouaniaaialtaiay P Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
Clarendon, Florence, Spartanburg, Cherokee, 
Union, York, Chester, Lancaster, and Fairfield 
Counties... ; Oct. 1 to March 1 
Pickens, Oconee, and “Greenville Counties.......... 
aa ee Se 
Marion County. anor see Nov. 30 to March 1 
Note: Between Sept. 1 and Nov. 30 squirrel 
may be hunted without dogs. 


FOX.. wen dept. 15 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: ” Spartanburg TET 
spaniinicniretinhaedinmctelidéunseenamienddetd Aug. 31 to Feb. 2 

Chesterfield ne Sept. 1 to Feb. 15 

Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 

Greenwood, and Newberry Counties................... 

puiphaieonnenentndummaineninietn Sept. 1 to March 1 

Chester County. RN, Soe Sept. 15 to March 1 


Aiken, Bamberg, Barnwell, Colleton, Darling- 
ton, Dorchester, Florence, Hampton, Lexington, 
Richland, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, and 
Kershaw Counties (except Flat Rock Township) 
ee no close season 
WILD TURKEY. (gobbler I sccotenstteiedintioen 
ddsiaaeaintiniaianineitiimnnininpien Nov. 29 to March 1 
Exceptions: Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, 
Lee, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and nw Counties........ 
(chiaeiaidhenatai te iciiaieitenitaabiinaiaia - MO open season 
PARTRIDGE (quail). siaadaalbenie “Nov. 30 to March 1 
Exceptions: Chesterfield County.............cccses 
siinenescannbuiattitinetianitiniaatnidend Nov. 30 to Feb. 15 
Pickens, Oconee, and Greenville Counties.......... 
sibinieitndcnpnianaiieeniaei .Nov. 30 to Jan. 31 
Horry, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCor- 
mick, Greenwood, Newberry, Spartanburg, 
Cherokee, Union, York, Chester, Lancaster, 
and Fairfield Counties............ Nov. 30 to Feb. 1 
PHEASANT............. siaaiedabadanelaiilal no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 5 a sea 
son. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits: RAB- 
BIT, no limits. SQUIRREL, 15 a day (Green- 
ville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, 12 a day; 
Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and Newberry Counties, 10 a day). 
FOX, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 2 a day, 20 
a season. PARTRIDGE (quail), 15 a day 
(Clarendon, Florence, and Horry Counties, 12 
a day; Saluda County, 15 a day, 100 a season; 
Greenville, Oconee, Pickens, Anderson, Laurens, 
Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and New- 
berry Counties, 10 a day). 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. Resi- 
dent: State, $3.10; county of residence, $1.10. 
Interstate transportation: A licensee or land- 
owner may export, under shipping tag from 
Chief Game Warden of state, 1 day’s bag limit 
of resident nonmigratory game a week, if it, is 
not for sale. 
Note: Before hunting, consult county au- 
thorities or Chief Game Warden of South Car- 
colina, State Office Building, Columbia. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


RABBIT, SQUIRREL................ no close season 

DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 
antler) 

Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall 

aware eccccnsesccsiccesssosese Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 

pg ee no open season 

Note: Deer may be hunted only between 6 
-m. and 6 p.m. 

... ANTELOPE, GROUSE, PHEASANT, 

Ps "NYE CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN PAR- 

Ta ictsiepininsnisinisminniationsimasiinianinamnaii Open 

seasons may be set if conditions warrant. 

Consult Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 

Bag and _ possession limits: RABBIT, 
SQUIRREL, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 
Other game, limits will be established when 
and if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: 
Deer, $25; small game, $15. Resident: Deer, 
$5; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may, under permit, export 1 deer law- 
fully killed, and not more than 25 upland non- 
migratory birds, and not more than 25 migra- 
tory game birds under coupons attached to $15 
license. 


TENNESSEE 





SQUIRREL Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM ............ Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 

Exceptions: Cannon, Smith, and Wilson 
EES Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
WILD TURKEY... 1 to Jan. 1 





ET iichinicicscmniidininiicvosnuennes Nov. 25 to Jan. 25 
Exceptions: Cannon, Houston, and Dickson 
I iniicacchtacinlelangsitvsnieinensosanienbiel no close season 


QUAIL, GROUSE spdsptiasasdaiibiel Nov. 2£ to Jan. 25 
DEER (male, with 2 or more spikes)................. 
sacidnidakcadabsadbeiiduigbianmassiancagueasini tii Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 10 
a day (Dyer County, 6 a day). RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 3 a 
season. RABBIT, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day. 
GROUSE, 4 a day. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15 (may 
hunt on own land without a license). Resident, 
$2 (may hunt on own land without a license). 
Licenses not required of either residents or 
nonresidents in Cannon County. License not re- 
quired to hunt rabbit or squirrel in Wilson 
County. License not required to hunt rabbit, 
squirrel, raccoon, opossum or other fur-bearing 
animals in Smith County. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take out of state with him under his 
written statement that it is not for sale, game 
legally killed by himself. 

Warning: The State Director of Game and 
Fish, Nashville, has power to shorten open sea- 
sons in any locality, at his discretion. Con- 
sult him, or local authorities, before hunting. 


TEXAS 


| ____ a  ee  eeTO TE TET 
seahanaaiinel May 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
DEER (male, with pronged antlers).................... 
Shihanlieiabiiilianiaiaiatgniiipmamsiiinennetd Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Blacktail or Mule Deer, male, 


west of Pecos River.............. Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)....Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 
Se cesieudinmsandicsnaidaienenaieainns Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Brewster County south of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad............ no open season 
PECCARY (JAVELINA)........ Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 
Soe Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 


CHACHALACA (Mexican pheasant).............000 
sells paler whiniibnibepiuiininniconiiiliad Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, (pinnated grouse), AN- 
TELOPE, ELK, WILD SHEEDP................000 
sihbiiiasinsinaaaabaiistaiitiaisbinniasanineneniid no open season 
Note: The 1939 legislature enacted almost 
one hundred county and local laws relating to 
hunting and fishing, but as they had not been 
codified at the time of going to press it was 
impossible to include them here. Local sports- 
men should consult a game warden, county of- 
ficial or hardware store before hunting, and 
out-of-state sportsmen planning hunting trips 
in Texas should consult Fred D. Thompson, 
Director of Information, Game, Fish and Oys- 
ter Commission, Austin, about local laws and 
regulations of districts in which they expect to 
hunt. The state-wide seasons and regulations 
given above will be in effect this year, but don’t 
plan your hunting trip before checking up on 
local laws. 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, gen- 
eral law, 10 a day, 20 in possession, but there 
are numerous county regulations. DEER, 2 a 
season (west of Pecos River, 1 blacktail or 1 
mule deer a season). WILD TURKEY, 3 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. PECCARY, 2 a 
season. QUAIL, 12 a day, 36 a week. CHA- 
CHALACA, 12 a day, 36 a week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, $25. 
Resident citizen, $2 (not required in county of 
residence, nor of persons under 17). 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may ship game lawfully possessed to his 
home for his own use under affidavit—fee 25 
cents—that it was killed lawfully and will not 
be sold or bartered. 


UTAH 


BEAR, RABBIT, HARE............ no close seasor 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 5 inches 
NTE ciusssctesttibeschinasniudeedisabiceatanaa Oct. 21 to Oct. 31 
GROUSE, SAGE HEN, QUAIL, PAR- 
ee EET DD 


State Game Commission has power to open 
seasons if conditions warrant. Consult Newell 
B. Cook, State Fish and Game Commissioner, 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RAB- 
BIT, HARE, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 
GROUSE, SAGE HEN, QUAIL, PAR- 


TRIDGE, PHEASANT, regulations will be is- 
sued if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen: Small 
game and fish, $10; deer, $20. Resident male 
citizen over 16: Hunting and fishing $4; hunting 
only, $3; game birds only, $2. Resident male 
citizen between 12 and 16, hunting, except deer, 
and fishing, $1. Aliens are not permitted to 
hunt or to own firearms. License not required 
for bear. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may transport out of state game legally 
killed, if a permit issued by the fish and game 
commissioner or one of his deputies is attached. 


VERMONT 


BEAR..... no close season 
a 15 to Nov. 30 
HARE, RABBIT Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
Note: No close season or bag limit on cot- 
tontail rabbit. 
LT} oh) 3: 4 Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
PARTRIDGE (ruffed grouse) .........cc.ccssccsseeseeees ; 
siiinelabbubatactbsdaiinedikansbentens Oct. 1 to Nov. 14 





PHEASANT II: CHIN son ccinsctisscentcssuibinscnniinadens 
nacaas Oct. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25 and 28 
RACCOON siaiienalaienstaieaisaimioiaeande Oct. 25 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Lamoille County...........ccccccscscesesees 
sabtiaianieculipaantitaitiliaiiandnndadlmiannauibaatee Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


*DEER (with horns not less than 3 inches 
long)....Nov. 21 to Nov. 30 (Sundays excepted) 
EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE........ no open season 

Note: Sunday hunting is permitted, except 
for deer. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no limits. 
QUAIL, 4 a day. HARE, RABBIT, 3 a day. 
GRAY SQUIRREL, 4 a day. PARTRIDGE 
(ruffed grouse), 4 a day, 25 a season, PHEAS- 
ANT, 2 a day, 4 a season. RACCOON, 15 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50, or 
fee charged nonresident in applicant’s state. 
Resident, fish and game, $2; game only, $1.25. 
Alien resident same as nonresident; alien resi- 
dent (for 6 months) who has declared intention 
of becoming a citizen, same as resident. Non- 
resident owning property in state valued at 
$1,000 or more, same as resident. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may export 1 deer under license coupon 
and 1 day’s bag limit of game birds, but must 
accompany shipment, 


VIRGINIA 


SQUIRREL 
Patrick, Prince Edward, Southampton, and 
NN Cin ccccccccnscnceccnnitonss Sept. 1 to Jan. 20 


Accomac, Albemarle, Amherst, Bedford, Camp- 
bell, Caroline, Essex, Franklin, Greensville, 
Henrico, Henry, King and Queen, Lancaster, 
Mathews, Middlesex, Nansemond, Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland, Nottoway, Pittsylvania, 
Princess Anne, Richmond, and Westmoreland 
TS aN ape as eR SN Ne ee Om 

Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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STATES AND CANADA— 


Augusta, Clarke, Frederick, Rockbridge, Rock- 
ingham, and Shenandoah Counties..............0s0000 

Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
MN ei I iaserenchsiisbctibinsinan kassaaansiaaarsgmanisanauanas 

Sept. 1 to Sept. 10 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Arlington, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, 
and Loudoun Counties............ Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Pland, Buchanan, Carroll, Craig, Dickenson, 
Floyd, Grayson, Lee, Montgomery, Page, Pu- 
laski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Taze- 
well, Warren, Washington, Wise and Wythe 
Caer th OG aiccivscsrsrcscsessrinsocssaevessovccevs Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Norfolk County... .Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 
Halifax, King George, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, 





Prince William, Spotsylvania, and Stafford 
COMBI SB rcccececsesccssecsccsocresccescosocces Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Bath, Botetourt, Giles, and Highland Counties 


pnseenadinaniadiennibersedudubiainaaaibaicad Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Amelia, Appomattox, Brunswick, Buckingham, 
Charles City, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cumber- 
land, Dinwiddie, Elizabeth City, Fluvanna, 
Gloucester, Goochland, Hanover, Isle of Wight, 


James City, King William, Louisa, Nelson, 
New Kent, Powhatan, Prince George, Surry, 
Warhick, GG TWOt COmmbiiGecccccccsccccccccceccssvessecesess 


sieisiniencibelicamioddadsbensiadanal Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 


Madison, Orange, and Rappahannock Counties 


I SEINE et eRe Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
F Notes: In the areas of Alleghany, Augusta, 
Bath, Bland, Botetourt, Carroll, Craig, Fred- 
erick, Giles, Grayson, Highland, Lee, Mont- 
gemery, Page, Pulaski, Rockbridge, Roanoke, 
Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, 
Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, Washington, Wise, 


and Wythe Counties, which are situated in the 


George Washington, and Jefferson National 

Forests the open season is from Nov. 15 to 
@ Dec. 31. 

In the areas of Amherst, Bedford, and Nel- 


S son Counties in the George Washington, and 
Jefferson National Forests the open season is 
from Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 

™ FOX (shooting) 

Rockingham County.............. Oct. 1 to March 31 
Alleghany, Arlington, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, 
Bland, Botetourt, Brunswick, Buchanan, Buck- 
ingham, Caroline, Carroll, Charles City, Ches- 
terfield, Craig, Cumberland, Dickenson, Eliza- 
beth City, Floyd, Frederick, Giles, Gloucester, 
Goochland, Grayson, Greensville, Hanover, 

' Henrico, Highland, Isle of Wight, King and 

Queen, King William, Mathews, Mecklenburg, 

Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, Page, Patrick, 

Powhatan, Prince George, Prince William, 

Princess Anne, Pulaski, Roanoke, Rockbridge, 

Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Southamp- 

ton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sussex, War- 








wick, Washington, Wise, Wythe, and York 
Counties . wee Oct. 1 to Jan. 20 
Lunenburg County... saieatiagtie Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Lee County wend Rh CUP iricevensisiscessenccotimmnenncenien 

iano Sept. 15 to Jan. 20 
Tazewell County... ssccrvecsee BODE, 15 to Jan. 20 


Warren County.......... Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Rest of State no open season 

Note: Fox may be hunted with dogs, but not 
year round in many counties, and dur- 
restricted other 





shot, all 
ing certain 
counties 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM ........Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
' Exceptions: Amelia County aap 
Sept. 15 to Mar. 15 
® Allegha Augusta, “Bland, Frederick, Giles, 
and bichinghamn Counties.. Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Bath, Bedford, Botetourt, Rockbridge, and 
Scott Counties - Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Louisa Counties minus 
Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Northampton Counties ie 
15 to Dec. 31 


seasons in all 


resale 





ore 


Appomattox and 





= Accomac and 


fa Nov 
} Buckingham County.............. -.Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 
ELK (with horns visible above the hair)............ 
snebies Nov. 9, 10 and 11 


BLACK BEAR 


West of the Blue Ridge........ .. Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
East of the Blue Ridge........ Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Nansemond and Norfolk Counties 
halite esismnsinaiiahliande,. & 2 Eeeny oF 

DEER 
West of the Blue Ridge (with at least 2 prongs 
on one horn).. Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


East of the Blue Ridge (with horns visible at 
‘east 2 inches above the hair) 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 

. Nansemond and Norfolk Counties 
bight eeadeehd ..Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Highland County.......0:Nov. 15 to Nov. 17 
sAlleghany and Bath Counties leita bdaattean 
. .Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 

Nelsor ae (east ‘of, Highway No. 151 only). 
siielivusiacichaacheandebadiakaiades Nov. 20 to Dec. 4 


Excer tions: 


+ ame taSA 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Campbell County... : -Nov. 20 to Nov. 29 
Shenandoah County ‘west. ‘of Lee Highway........ 
ins ieneidininutibinbeonipeleediadasasluiiadiaatiianlotanidueiiradoad Dec. 1 to Dec, 4 
Shenandoah County east of Lee Highway............ 
no open season 


Accomac, Albemarle, ” Amherst, Arlington, Au- 
gusta, Bedford, Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, 
Carroll, Clarke, Craig, Culpeper, Dickenson, 


Elizabeth City, Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, Frank- 
lin, Frederick, Giles, Greene, Grayson, Henry, 
King George, Lancaster, Lee, Loudoun, Madi- 
son, Mathews, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Orange, Page, Patrick, Prin- 
cess Anne, Prince William, Pulaski, Rappahan- 


nock, Richmond, Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rock- 
ingham, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Spotsylvania, 
Stafford, Tazewell, Warren, Warwick, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland, Wise, and Wythe 
Miia cartecascinstacusdudsticvesaces wweNO Open season 
WILD TURKEY 

Augusta, Botetourt, Clarke, Craig, Frederick, 
Page, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenandoah, 
and Warren Counties.......... Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Alleghany County..................Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Bath and oe Counties............. ee 
Sncuintiesecsesnenanien : Nov. 15 to " Nov. “30 
Amelia Amherst, “Appomattox, Brunswick, 
Buckingham, Campbell, Caroline, Charles City, 
Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth City, Fluvanna, Gloucester, Gooch- 
land, Greensville, Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, 


Isle of Wight, James City, King George, King 
and Queen, King William, Louisa, Lunenburg 
Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nansemond, 
Nelson, New Kent, Norfolk, Nottoway, Pittsyl- 
vania, Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Southampton, Spotsylvania, Staf- 
ford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, and York 
Counties. Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 
Accomac and Northampton Counties..... on 

jesaite aaiiivadenid Nov. 20 to Jan. 15 
Bedford County natn Nov. 20 to Jan. 10 
Arlington, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, 
Madison, Orange, Prince William, and Rap- 
pahannock Counties Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Essex, Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, 
and Westmoreland Counties _— oni 

a ‘ Nov. 20 to Dec. 20 
Albemarle County.. ...Nov. 20 to Dec. 5 
Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Dickenson, Floyd, 
Franklin, Giles, Grayson, Henry, Lee, Loudoun, 
Montgomery, Patrick, Pulaski, Roanoke, Rus- 
sell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise, 
and Wythe Counties no open season 


RABBIT 

Alleghany, Augusta, Bath, Bland, Botetourt, 
Buchanan, Carroll, Clarke, Craig, Dickenson 
Floyd, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Highland, 
Lee, Montgomery, Page, Pulaski, Roanoke, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shen 
andoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, Washington, 


Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Appomattox, 


Wise, and Wythe Counties 
Albemarle, Amelia, Amherst, 
Brunswick, Buckingham, Campbell, Caroline, 
Charles City, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cumber- 
land, Dinwiddie, Elizabeth City, Essex, Flu- 
Franklin, Gloucester, Goochland, Greens- 


vanna, 
ville, Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, Henry, Isle 
of Wight, James City, King George, King and 


Queen, King William, Lancaster, Louisa, Lu- 
nenburg, Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, 
Nansemond, Nelson, New Kent, Norfolk, North 
umberland, Nottoway, Patrick, Pittsylvania, 


Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Richmond, Southampton, Spot- 
sylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, 


York Counties. 
, Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 
Northampton Counties. 
Nov. 20 to Jan. 15 


Westmoreland, and 


Accomac and 


Bedford County - Nov. 20 to Jan. 10 
Arlington, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, 
Loudoun, Madison, Orange, Prince William, 


and Rappahannock Counties....Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
GROUSE 


Augusta, Bath, Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, 
Carroll, Clarke, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Fred- 
erick, Giles, Grayson, Lee, Montgomery, Page, 
Pulaski, Roanoke, Rockbfidge, Rockingham, 
Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, 
Warren, Washington, Wise, and Wythe 
Counties , : Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Alleghany County. eake Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Highland County.. Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Amherst, Bedford, Buckingham, Greene, Madi- 


son, Nelson, and Patrick Counties........ 

si Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Rest of state .noO open season 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT 
West of the Blue Ridge............Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
East of the Blue Ridge............ Nov. 20 to Dec, 31 


ID39-40 ° 


Exceptions: Augusta County (cock birds 
I itninienisnchicenitiininiitnbialiticarial Nov. 15 to Nov. 24 
Charlotte and ‘Louisa SII va nencsoosventronnscnnesorens 

sacasieiascasdaateaebidlideacinaasansenae Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 
Bedford, Northampton, and Pittsylvania 
NTI isn scscccedessierigadavmasuanmiaadigaeaile no open season 
QUAIL 
Augusta, Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, Carroll, 
Clarke, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Frederick, 
Giles, Grayson, Lee, Montgomery, Page, Pu- 
laski, Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Rus- 


Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, War- 
Wise, and Wythe Counties.... 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


sell, Scott, 
ren, Washington, 


Alleghany, Bath, and ‘Highland Counties............ 

snnabinbtekinssenaséneadaehidadascraaalalicusiaaae Nov, 15 to Dec. 15 
Albemarle, "Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, 
Brunswick, Buckingham, Campbell, Caroline, 


Charles City, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cumber- 
land, Dinwiddie, Elizabeth City, Essex, Flu- 
vanna, Franklin, Gloucester, Goochland, Greens- 
ville, Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, Henry, Isle 
of Wight, James City, King George, King and 
Queen, King William, Lancaster, Louisa, Lu- 


nenburg, Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, 
Nansemond, Nelson, New Kent, Norfolk, North- 
umberland, Nottoway, Patrick, Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Richmond, Southampton, Spot- 
sylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, 


Westmoreland, and York CountiesS...............:ss00 
..Nov. 20 to Jan. 20 
Northampton Counties............c00 
sueeeeNov. 20 to Jan. 15 
alakaliniesneadadl Nov. 20 to Jin. 10 
Arlington, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, 
Loudoun, Madison, Orange, Prince William, 
and Rappahannock Counties.................0000 esol 
.Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGE, HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE, PHEASANT (except Ring-necked 
Pneasant ...NMO Open season 
Bag and possession  himits: SQUIRREL, 6a 
FOX (shooting), no limits. 


Accomac and 


Bedford County 





day, 75 a season 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. ELK, 1 a 
season BLACK BEAR, 1 a season. DEER, 
1 a season (Amelia, Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, 


Greensville, Prince George, Southampton, Sur- 
ry. and Sussex Counties, 1 a day, 2 a season). 
WILD TURKEY, 2 a day, 4 a season (Alle- 
ghany, Augusta, Bath, Botetourt, Clarke, Craig, 
Frederick, Highland, Page, Rockbridge, Rock- 
ingham, Shenandoah, and Warren Counties, 2 
a day, 2 a season.) RABBIT, 6 a day, 75 a sea- 
son. GROUSE, 3 a day, 15 a season (Augusta, 
Highland, Rockingham, and Shenandoah Coun- 
ties, 2 a day, 16 a season.) RING-NECKED 
PriEASANT, 4 a day, 20 a season (Augusta 
County, 2 cock birds a day, 4 a season). 
QUAIL, 10 a day, 150 a season (Shenandoah 
County, 7 a day, 50 a season). 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Hunting (ex- 
cept for big game) and fishing, $15.50; big game, 
$2.50 additional; 2-day license, not good for biz 


game or waterfowl, $5. Resident: State, hunt- 
ing (except for big game) only, $2.50; big 
game, $1 additional County: Hunting (ex- 


cept for elk) and fishing, $1; elk, $1 additional. 
Permit to hunt in National Forests, resident 
and nonresident, $1 in addition to the regular 
license fee 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may dur- 
ing open season take with him out of state 
game lawfully taken, but not more than bag 
limit (of county where taken) for 2 days in 1 
week; or may ship out of state game legally 
taken, but not more than 1 day’s bag limit (of 
county where taken) in 1 week. Consult state 
laws for detailed regulations. 


WASHINGTON 


Open seasons and bag and possession limits 
had not been established at time of going to 
press. They will appear in our monthly ‘“Fish- 
ing and Hunting Guide.”” Consult Department 
of Game, 1320 Smith Tower, Seattle, for de- 
tailed information 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Hunting and 
fishing, $25; game birds only, $15. Alien: 
Hunting and fishing, $25—issued only to holder 
of permit to carry firearms. Resident: State, 
hunting and fishing, $3; county of residence, 
hunting and fishing, $1.50. Special elk license: 
Nonresident, $25 additional; alien, $50 addi- 


tional; resident, $5 in addition to the regular 
license fee 
Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 


censee may take with him out of state game 
lawfully killed by himself. 
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°° NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WILD TURKEY, RUFFED GROUSE, 
a (gray. black, amd f0X) 0.0... 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 


RABBIT... Nov. 7 to Dec. 30 
a =a Nov. 7 to Dec. 9 
i vccccecccceees a .Nov. 13 to Jan. 31 
DEER (buck, with one or both horns 
branched).......... Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 
Note: It is “unlawful to . chase bear with dogs 


during the open season for deer. 

Warning: Some counties and parts of other 
counties will be closed for some varieties of 
game, but local regulations had not been de- 
cided upon at time of going to press. Consult 
local authorities or Conservation Commission, 
Charleston, before hunting. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 a sea- 
son. WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. ,RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day, 12 a season. SQUIRREL, 
4 a day, 24 a season. RABBIT, 4 a day, 24 a 
season. QUAIL, 6 a day, 36 a season. RAC- 
COON, 2 between noon and noon, for individual 


or hunting party, 10 a season. DEER, 1 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunting and 
fishing, $15. Resident, hunting and fishing, $2. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may personally take with him out of 
state, during open season, 2 days’ limit of game 
lawfully killed by himself. 


WISCONSIN 


Open seasons and bag and possession limits 
had not been established at the time of going to 
Through the codperation of W. F. Grim- 


press. 
mer, Superintendent of Game Management, we 
are able to present the following forecast of 


what this year’s open seasons are likely to be: 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN and SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE: There probably will be an open sea- 
son of about 10 days, beginning in the latter 
part of September. 

RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT (cocks) and 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE: There probably 
will be an open season of about 2 weeks, be- 
ginning about the middle of October. 
BOBWHITE QUAIL: Season may be opened 
concurrently with Ruffed Grouse open season. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, JACK RABBIT: 
Season probably will open about Nov. 1 and 
close about Jan. 1 

SNOWSHOE HARE: Sixteen northern coun- 
ties have recommended that snowshoe hare be 
placed on the unprotected list. In other coun- 
ties, open season will be the same as for cot- 
tontail rabbit and jack rabbit. 

GRAY and FOX SQUIRREL: Open season 
probably will begin about the middle of Octo- 
ber, and extend about 40 days. 

GRAY RACCOON: Open season probably will 
be from Oct. 25 to Dec. 1. Some counties will 
be closed. 

DEER and BEAR: At time of going to press it 
was impossible for game authorities to pre- 
dict probable seasons. It is almost certain 
that, in some counties, there will be a 30-day 
open season, beginning early in October, for 
taking deer with the long bow. 

Note: Wisconsin open season dates and bag 
and possession limits will be given in our 
monthly Fishing and Hunting Guide. For de- 
tailed advance information, write Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Madison, after Sept. 1. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Including 
deer, $50; exclusive of deer, $25. Resident, $1; 
deer $1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: When there is an 
open season on deer, a nonresident licensee may 
transport out of state 1 deer duly tagged, if he 
accompanies the shipment. A _ nonresident li- 
censee may transport out of state the possession 
limit of upland game birds for which there is 
an open season. 


WYOMING 


ANTELOPE (male) 

Campbell and Johnson Counties... 
i csieaehaseaaebsiddasliaiaagnitiiiaiahidabiniiadiad Sept. 11 to Sept. 24 

Rest MN cckicteinhtnabaanicnindininmtcnidadal no open season 
Note: Only 3,000 “antelope permits will be 

issued. 

BEAR (except female with cubs at -Jide).......... 

inten Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 and May 1 to June 15 
Notes: In Big Horn National Forest {in Big 

Horn, Sheridan, and Washakie Counties), bear 

hunting is restricted to fall open season. In 

Teton State Game Preserve (in Teton and 
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Fremont Counties), bear hunting during fall 
open season is restricted to the portions of Re- 
serve which are open to hunting of elk, moose, 
and deer. 

ELK (bull) 

Sublette, Park, and Teton Counties; northern 
Lincoln County; Fremont County west of the 
Continental Divide and south of Highway 287 
sonsitatiiliiadiiidnmedipahnimasiinapacunnigunnannidi Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Southern Lincoln County......Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Albany and Carbon CountieS.............cccccccccseseeeeeeees 
scdesteapidacalabaisice dibdiaitahabiiteltaaidatamidaniaesiniedl Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 
Fremont County, in Washakie National Forest 


sos tala inset aaa tsdaibastatdatindatadoaesiadad Oct. 16 to Oct. 22 
Hot Springs County................ Oct. 21 to Nov. 12 
Johnson, Sheridan, Big Horn, and Washakie 
i iidinctestnnieninceinicinns sation .Oct. 21 to Nov. 5 
BE Ie Is caccciecsitcienenesssseninicecasial no open season 


DEER (male, with forked horns) 

SN I I accents cctnccinccnscnsscons 
odnddildinaeatttniahinandidatennbidasniadieimidassiel Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Teton County, and Fremont County west of 
the Continental Divide and south of Highway 


iectitancsispisiskcciincntipiitactemsavincioegainaeia Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Sweetwater County............ccccccccceeeees Oct. 7 and 8 
Tile Gee Tbeceles Cth icc ccccccscsccecccccsscsesscses 

Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 


Fremont County, in Washakie National Forest 
idiceacslabedlcatasadsenidibalabanipsuidinadliastanihoagiiaeen Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Albany, Carbon, Converse, Natrona, and Platte 
ESE aE ee Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 
Hot Springs County............. Oct. 21 to Nov. 12 


Johnson, Sheridan, Big Horn, and Washakie 
Counties... .Qct. 21 to Nov. 5 
Crook and “Weston ‘Counties ibcaicdibeniapeliandapiaeeietiasoaiias 

.Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 


BS OE I a cccctenncssesuicacententinasesveel no open season 
Note: In a restricted area in Natrona Coun- 
ty there will be a special open season for the 
taking of 50 deer under special permit from 
Oct. 16 to Oct. 25; and in another restricted 
area a special open season for the taking of 
250 deer under special permit from Oct. 26 to 
Nov. 5. Fee for special permit, $20. Issue of 
permits by drawings conducted by Game and 
Fish Commission on Oct. 1. 
MOOSE (bull), MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 
Fremont, Park, Sublette, and Teton Counties... 
cnneisieshibisehihtaltiiiindtnalanicaaleanemaeediainnnen _— 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest of state............ . .no open season 
Note: Only 50 permits ‘for moose and 60 for 
mountain sheep will be issued. 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male) 


Park, Big Horn, Hot Springs, and Washakie 
Counties... ; .Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Platte, Goshen, “and “Fremont CIC oc ccesscccees 


1 to Nov. 15 
5 to Nov. 20 
.no open season 
HUNGARIAN “PARTRIDGE, CHUKAR 
PARTRIDGE, BLUE GROUSE, SAGE 
CHICKEN, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, QUAIL, 
WILD TURKEY MO open season 
Warning: In nearly all counties hunting is 
permitted only in designated areas. For de- 
tailed information about the open and closed 
areas in the various counties, write to Game 
and Fish Commission, Cheyenne, for copy of 
“1939 Orders,’’ when planning hunting trip. 
Bag and possession limits: ANTELOPE, 1 


Sheridan County iiaunbanal 
Rest of state.. 


a season. BEAR, 1 a season (1 additional un- 
der special bear permit). ELK, 1 a season. 
DEER, 1 a season. MOOSE, 1 a season. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 1 a season. RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT, 3 a day or in pos- 
session. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: General 


hunting and fishing (entitles licensee to 1 elk, 
1 deer, 1 bear, game birds and fish), $50; game 
birds only, $10. Resident: General hunting 
and fishing (entitles licensee to 1 elk, 1 deer, 1 
bear, game birds and fish), $5; game birds and 
fish, $3; game birds only, $2. Special permits: 
Mountain Sheep: Nonresident $75, resident 
$15. Moose: Nonresident $75, resident $25. 
Bear (special permits): Nonresident, 2 bears, 
$25; resident, 1 bear, $5. Antelope: Nonresi- 
dent $20, resident $5. 

Interstate transportation: Game may be ex- 
ported if properly tagged by a justice of the 
peace, warden, etc.—fee, 10 cents. Game tags 
are issued under affidavit that game was law- 
fully killed, and is not for sale. 





Because of the abbreviated nature of this 
compilation, those planning hunting trips 
are urged to consult State Game Commis- 
sions and county authorities for detailed 
regulations in places they plan to visit. 








Canada 
ALBERTA 


Open seasons and bag and possession lirnits 
had not been established at time of going to 
press. They will appear in OUTDOOR LIFE’s 
monthly “Fishing and Hunting Guide,” at the 
earliest opportunity. Meantime you are urged 
to get in touch with the Fish and Game Com 
missioner, Edmonton, for detailed information 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Genera! li- 
cense, $50; special license for deer, moose, and 
caribou hunting during September and October 
in restricted areas, $50; special elk license, $50 
antelope license, $12.50; permit to hunt bear in 
spring, $10; game bird license, nonresident of 
Canada, $25; game bird license, resident of 
Canada outside of Alberta, Manitoba, Sas. 
katchewan, and British Columbia, $10; game 
bird license, resident of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, or British Columbia who is holder of a 
resident game bird license in his province, $2 
Guest game bird license, $5 a day. 

Export: The holder of a general nonresident 
license may export as trophies the heads, skins 
and hoofs of big game legally killed by him 
self. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


GAME DISTRICTS 

Western District: All that portion of the 
Province west of summit of Cascade Moun. 
tains and south of Atlin electoral district, ex- 
cept that portion of Skeena electoral district 
covered by the watershed of the Lakelse and 
Zymagotitz rivers. 

Eastern District: Rest of Province. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 

Eastern District north of 56th parallel..... 


ssieschsesiaeniaaanditanathdiaadeaiiansaasansatiniaiaad Aug. 15 to Dec. 15 
Rest of Eastern District.......... Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: North and South Okanagan and 
Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral districts 
scescscscesseccosonvecqsessssceeoncaces .no open season 
Western District north ‘of ‘SIst parallel... 
susanininiadlteeipinnkiganahinibamaaiibadianissnlanipnngs Sept. 17 to Nov. 30 
Rest of Western District......Sept. 17 to Dec 
Exception: Vancouver Island............ 
dain ccninianiainininialiaiibinammanneindn no open seasor 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 
Eastern District south of 56th parallel and 


north of Prince Rupert-Jasper line of Canadia: 
National Railway, and in Cariboo and Lillooet 
electoral districts south of the main Chilcotin 


River, and west of Fraser River............ 
iseainiiatibsednindian ieasdiniia Sept. 1 to Ne 
Fernie, Cranbrook, and Columbia electoral lis- 
IRD sconces cadiceih antelaieh dcaceadtbeadl Sept. 1 to Oct. 3 

Eastern District north of 56th parallel. 
sineitecaicaaiisneamamnaiesaianesiedasicnvasineinviunt . Aug. 15 to Nov 15 


BEY no open season 
MOOSE (male) 

Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George, Peace 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca electoral districts 
that part of Skeena District lying in Eastern 
District; Kamloops electoral district north 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that part of Lillooet electoral district lying 
north of the Sist parallel and east of the 
a 2 eee Sept. 1 to Dec 
Fernie and Columbia electoral districts (ex 
cept south of Toby Creek and west of Columbia 
River in Cclumbia electoral district)... 
sntihddicheaniaahinciatiibbachedinmiia a Sept. 15 to Oct. 3! 
Western District: Mackenzie electoral district 
north of 5lst parallel.. Sept. 1 to De 
EE Ti nccccesnescscevamnensssnsees no open season 


CARIBOU (male) 

Eastern District.. sisi Sept. 1 to Dec. ! 
Exceptions: South of. Canadian Pacific Rail 

NN ciiiinka siuhescartanindsinbbcrbceaniindsnenti Oct. 1 to Oct. 3 


Mackenzie and Skeena electoral districts an¢ 
Cariboo electoral district west of Fraser Rivet 


snnberaneneseuneaedenticsensuneyecesveneaseriouesusaesoenend no open season 
BROOK GE PROC OB iecccncscescecccsenssncesents no open seaso! 
BEAR (except white or Kermodei) } 
Eastern District.............ccccccecs Sept. 1 to June 3 
Western District.............cs000 Sept. 16 to June 30 


ELK (male) 

Fernie and Columbia electoral districts (except 
west of Columbia River in Columbia elector@! 
TERETE a. Sept. 15 to Oct. 3 
Portions of Similkameen and South Okanag@® 
electoral districts east of Okanagan Lake and 
a cairisstisinniatenntcesenncneiinatneatsiesics Sept. 15 to Dec. 10 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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STATES AND CANADA— 


Meet Ge WG a eccssccrntttsentistianiies no open season 
DEER (male) (mule, white-tail, Coast) 
Bastar Tet h CC ccccrsescesescesescsees Sept. 15 to Dec. 10 


Exceptions: White-tail deer in North and 
South Okanagan and Similkameen electoral dis- 
tricts, and west of Boundary Creek in Grand 
Forks-Greenwood electoral district................0+ 
« saswesieastidiaiiniitanatsaaatitiendansntinsencbtiteientiaiaiaal no open season 
Western District...................... Sept. 16 to Dec. 15 

Exceptions: On Vancouver Island, Islands 
Electoral District, and on Hornby, Denman, 
Gabriola, and Lower Valdes islands, and in 
portion of Western District north of 5lst par- 
COE ..ccrnianinitindeietnrienenninpornesiions Sept. 9 to Nov. 30 

Warning: There will be no open season this 

year for MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER, or ELK 
in certain portions of the Columbia, Cranbrook, 
Fernie, Grand Forks-Greenwood, Similkameen, 
and Lillooet electoral districts. For exact 
boundaries of closed areas, consult local game 
authorities. 
SAI SIEM, TPE i aseisececsccccscccsescneceesecseionnees 
Open seasons and bag and possession limits 
had not been established at time of go- 
ing to press. For detailed information, consult 
the office of the Game Commission, 411 Duns- 
muir Street, Vancouver. 

Warning: The above seasons have been rec- 
ommended by the Game Commission, but had 
not been finally passed at time of going to 
press, and there is a possibility of minor 
changes. Therefore be sure to consult the office 
of the Game Commission, 411 Dunsmuir Street, 
Vancouver, or local authorities, before you start 
on your hunting trip. 

Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 
GOAT, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
North of main line of C.N.R., 2 a season; south 
of C.N.R., 1 a season. MOOSE, 1 a season. 
CARIBOU, North of main line of C.N.R., 2 a 
season; south of C.N.R., 1 a season. GRIZ- 
ZLY BEAR, 1 a season; OTHER BEAR, 3 a 
season. ELK, 1 a season. DEER, Eastern 
District, 2 a season; Western District, 3 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: All game 
and fish, $50; all game except pheasant, $25; 
$25 additional trophy fee for each grizzly bear, 
moose, mountain sheep, elk or caribou; $15 ad- 
ditional for each black or brown bear, moun- 
tain goat or mule or white-tail deer; and $5 
additional for each Coast deer shot by him. 
Nonresident Canadian: All game and fish, $15; 
game birds only, $3 (applicant must produce 
current firearms license for the province in 
which he resides). Resident: Big game and 
birds, $6; deer and birds, $3. 

Export: Export of game prohibited except 
under permit of Provincial Game Commission 
or authorized agent. 


MANITOBA 


he Ce TR Oct. 1 to Oct. 20 
CARIBOU (male at least 1 year old), MOOSE 
(male at least 1 year old), DEER (male at 
least 1 year old) 
North of the 53rd parallel........ Nov. 27 to Dec. 7 
South of the 53rd parallel: Portion of the prov- 
ince lying north of the Winnipeg River, east 
of Lake Winnipeg to the Ontario boundary, 
and north to the 53rd parallel........ 
Oct. 2 to Oct. 14, and Nov. 27 to Dec. 7 
Portion of the province lying south of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, Winnipeg to Edmon- 
ton line, and west of the Red 
ae .Nov. 27 to Dec. 2 
Other portions “of the province south of the 53rd 


parallel sesccceeeeDOV. 27 to Dec. 7 
RUFFED, “CANADA, SHARP-TAILED or 
PINNATED GROUSE, HUNGARIAN 


PPT  vsiecsciccesccieciesessi 
be set by Order-in-Council. 


Open seasons may 
Consult Game and 


Fisheries Branch, Department of Mines and 
N at iral Resources, Winnipeg. 
ANTELOPE, CABRI, ELK or WAPITI, 


PHEASANT, WILD TURKEY...... 

no open season 

Bag and possession ‘limits: PTARMIGAN, 
15 a day, 50 a season. BIG GAME, 1 male ani- 
mal only a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident 
game, $40; game birds, $25. 
ish subject: Big game, $25; 
Resident: Moose and caribou, $5; 
game birds, $2.25. 

Export: Nonresident licensee may export, 
under permit from Director of Game and Fish- 
eries, big game and 10 geese and 50 ducks le- 
gally taken. Export of nonmigratory game 
birds is not permitted. 


alien: Big 
Nonresident Brit- 
game birds, $10. 
deer, $2.50; 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


AB gt ko |, See no close season 
0 ee Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
i EE ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Warning: Only bona fide residents are per- 
mitted to hunt deer on these islands. 


|, ee Sept. 15 to Feb. 29 
SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 
TRIDGE (ruffed grouse)....Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
Exceptions: Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
RE Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
MOOSE, CARIBOU, PHEASANT, HUN- 
GARIAN (European grey) PARTRIDGE.... 
siuiiiaiadan Moetated sh aiiegetipentuaiaoiaiecamaniall no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, see un- 


der “Hunting licenses.”” WILDCAT, no limits. 
DEER, 2 a season (on Grand Manan, Campo- 


bello, and Deer Islands, 1 a season, by bona 
fide residents only). RABBIT, no_ limits. 
SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 


TRIDGE (ruffed grouse), 6 a day, 12 in posses- 
sion, 20 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Big game, 
$25—good for 2 deer, 2 bear and game birds; 
special license for 2 deer and 2 bear, $10; li- 
cense for 4 bear during April, May, and June, 
no charge; game birds only, $15. Resident: 
Big game, $2—good for 2 deer and game birds; 
game birds only, $1; bona fide residents of 
Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, 
$1—good for 1 deer and game birds. Big-game 
license not issued to persons under 18 years 
old; game-bird license not issued to persons 
under 16. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may export, 
under permit from Canadian customs office, 
game killed by himself, within 15 days of 
killing. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


BEAR, WILDCAT, WOLF........ no close season 


DEER (2 years old or older)....Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
PARTRIDGE (ruffed grouse).. saiadsicieiintebaalia ii ot 

ia nunlinhhdbieibniinadmedaniiis Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RABBIT Dec. 1 to Feb. 29 


MOOSE, CARIBOU, PHEASANT, SPRUCE 


and HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, PTAR- 
MIGAN ecaliaie NO Open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, WILD- 
CAT, WOLF, no limits. DEER, 1 a season 


PARTRIDGE (ruffed grouse), 5 a day, 15 a 
season. HARE, RABBIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: Big 
game and birds, except woodcock and snipe, 
$50; deer, $25; small game and birds, except 


woodcock and snipe, $15; woodcock and snipe, 
$25. Resident: Big game, $2. License not re- 
quired of residents for small game. 


Export: Holder of nonresident license may 
ship out of province, under license tag, deer 
lawfully killed by himself. Export of other 
protected game is prohibited. 

ONTARIO 

ONE inissascxsneiavsnesdinaienilisiaidhiiiieasisedtid no close season 
RABBIT wend close season 
MOOSE (bull, not “less ‘than 1 year old) 
North of the main line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway from the Quebec boundary to 


the Manitoba boundary....... Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipissing 
and the French River (to Bigwood), the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Bigwood 
to the north boundary of Morse Township, the 
north boundary of Morse and Dennie Town- 
ships, the boundary between Sudbury and Al- 
goma districts to Block 24, Range 15, and the 
south boundary of Blocks 24 to 29, Range 15, 
to Lake Superior, and south of the main line 
of the Canadian National Railway..... 
Oct. 15 to Nov 25 
Parts ‘of the districts of Sudbury, Algoma, and 
Manitoulin lying south of the area described 
in foregoing wn and north of the French 
Se : Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: St. ‘Joseph's Island and Mani- 


CN Be anccicscsnnsesssctntes Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 
South of the “French and Mattawa Rivers, 
and in the area west of the Superior 


Junction—Ft. William Branch of the C.N.R.; 
and in that area east of the C.P.R. and C.N.R. 
from Bigwood to Westree and south of the 
road from Westree to the Quebec boundary 
near New Liskeard...................... no open season 
DEER (male, over the age of 1 year, except 
as regulated) 


ID39-40 


North of the main line of the C.N.R. from 
the Quebec boundary to the Manitoba boun- 
ER ccccvsctitissntadsintdittaniammmana Sept. 15 te Nov. 25 


North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipissing, 
and the French River (to Bigwood), the line 
of the C.P.R. from Bigwood to the north boun- 
dary of Morse Township, the north boundary 
of Morse and Dennie Townships, the boundary 
between Sudbury and Algoma districts to Block 
24, Range 15, and the south boundary of Blocks 
24 to 29, Range 15, to Lake Superior, and south 
GF the main Une of Gee Cire siiiecesscncsni 
.Oct. 15 to Nov. 25 
Parts of the Districts ‘of Sudbury, Algoma, and 
Manitoulin lying south of the area described 
in foregoing siitilltati and north of the French 
River.. . 1 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: St. Joseph’s Island and Mani- 
CUEINE, TN vs vcssictsctnvensencanianes Nov. 10 to Nov, 25 
South of the French and Mattawa Rivers (ex- 
cept southwestern and certain eastern counties) 
. 5 to Nov. 20 
RUFFED GROUSE, CANADA GROUSE, 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, PRAIRIE HEN, PTARMIGAN, 
QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, SQUIRREL...... 
Seasons may be opened by regulation. Ap- 
ply to Game and Fisheries Dept., Toronto 2, 
for information 
CARIBOU, WAPITI....ccccccccccess no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no limits. 
RABBIT, no limits. MOOSE, 1 a season. 
DEER, 1 a season—two or more persons hunt- 
ing together under license may kill an average 
of 1 deer each. Other game listed, limits will 
be established by regulation when and if sea- 
sons are opened. 
Hunting licenses: 


Nonresident, moose, deer, 


bear, game birds, and rabbit, $41; deer, bear, 
game birds, and rabbit, $25.75; bear, game 
birds, and rabbit, $15.50. Special nonresident 


April and May only, $5.25. Resi- 
deer, $4; small game, $1. 


bear license, 
dent, moose, $6; 


Export: A nonresident licensee may export 
1 moose, 1 deer, bears or bear pelts, and 100 
ducks, if shipping coupon from license is at- 


tached, and contents of package are open to 


view 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


GROUSE, HUNGARIAN PAR- 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 

Prince County west of Summer- 


RUFFED 
TRIDGE or 


Exceptions: 


side, and all of Kings County closed to Hun- 

garian Partridge shooting. 

HARE, RABBIT ..Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
Bag and _ possession limits: RUFFED 


GROUSE, 3 a day. HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE or RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 3 a 
day. HARE, RABBIT, no limits. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $5. Resident, 


not required 

Export: Licensee may carry out of province 
12 game birds lawfully killed by himself. 
Birds must be carried openly and be tagged 


with the number of the bearer’s license. 


QUEBEC 


SII 5s doch niacscinmeisabaseanabedaanaal Aug. 20 to June 30 
MOOSE (bull, over 1 year old) 
Zone A: Eastern a OCC OM ccccsesoressessccs 
siacatinciad no open season 
Zone B: Gaspesian. “Section eR es Pann Seana 
, Sept. 20 to Nov. 19 
Zone C: Saguenay Section pinbdembactenses sevesubdipsacl sanuvees 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 14 
Zone D Montreal “Section vinsnbisiiunisecsibdapiindbntiieiads 
Sept. 25 to Nov. 24 
DEER 
Zone A: Eastern bacaeenceees OCC OMccsscoscsoieresies 
; , .Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Zone B Gaspesian “Section ‘susuantanidinipdietanbiataatans 
, Sept. 20 to Nov. 19 
Zone C Basan Bese sevcsrasissecrocinssnsssreametanas 
ee Sept. 15 to Nov. 14 
Zone D Montreal “Section sihistdebantssaipneeinaniaaamauaicune 
EERE Sept. 25 to Nov. 24 
CARIBOU 
Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and Bonaventure 
Counties (under special permit)................cccccsee 
pimnaatinpanesnianata Sept. 20 to Nov. 19 


Rest of pro@ince 
HARE 


ee ee ee Pee no open season 
15 to Jan. 31 





FOX 1 to Feb. 28 
RAC COO Wy ovcscesesesee 1 to Mar. 31 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Fasten a camera where the muzzle 
ought to be; tinker with the stock; 
and you'll find it easy to catch 
those elusive birds on the wing 















CABLE RELEASE 

















Squeezing the trigger thrusts a 
strip of wood against the push 
























button, and the shutter clicks 
f 
> 
yi ¢. aso 
ye Fy iA 9 ‘ 
_ “ / ¢ x. > 
' we IP %; Pm 
| EE eh o/s 
- Ad ei 
+ 
Yes, it's loaded—but you have to be quick on the trigger 
ANY sportsmen would like to ing,” just as you Close-up of the sheet-metal standard which holds the camera in place 
: Sie : : a the inner mechanism; and the wooden trigger, which pivots on a dowel | 
add flight pictures of upland would with a 
game birds or waterfowl to shotgun. And 
their pictorial record of days when you want to take pictures in the screw which is later added at this point | 
afield. But with ordinary equipment conventional way the camera is as _ won't interfere with the action. Th 
this is something of a trick. Even with easily removed from the stock as from trigger—-whittled to shape by the fit 
much practice it takes a couple of sec-_ a tripod. and-try method—is hinged on a 5 lf 
onds to locate the speeding bird on the Actual construction of the camera _ inch dowel, which fits into holes drill 
ground glass or in the finder, and to- gun is simple, especially if there is at crosswise through the stock above tl 
trip the camera release; and during hand a comparatively cheap bolt-action trigger guard. Hardwood, preferabl 
those precious seconds the potential pic-  .22 rifle or the old stock from any bolt- walnut, is best for the wooden parts 
ture can change from an exceptional action gun with stock and forearm in as it works smoothly and takes a hig 
close-up to a small image perhaps fifty one piece. The one illustrated was polish. 
or a hundred feet away. Thus, a care- adapted from the stock of a Remington The spring in the cable release is not 
ful stalk or an unusually close flush Model 33 single-shot .22, and can be strong enough to return the trigg* 
may go for naught simply because the dismantled and returned to the barrel place after it is pulled, but a rubbe 
camera cannot be trained on the bird in a few minutes. A _ semifinished band about %-inch wide (cut from 4! 
quickly enough. stock can be purchased for about five old inner tube) will do the trick. Dr 
To overcome this time lag I use a dollars, or a stock can be made from a \&-inch hole in the wooden stri 
“camera gun” which I assembled out a block of walnut, or even from pine. three inches ahead of the trigger piect 
of easily obtained parts. If you own a _ To handle well, the forearm should be With shears, taper the rubber band t 
miniature camera with a fast lens and _ at least twelve inches long, measuring long point and push the tapered en 
a shutter speed of 1/300 second or bet- forward from the trigger, and you’ through the hole from the undersice ‘ 
ter, you too can obtain close-ups of should provide for the pitch and drop_ the strip. Pull the band on throug! 
flushed birds before they are in full to which you are accustomed. until its full width jams firmly in the § 
flight and still close in, because the Making the “action” is a simple piece hole, and cut the tapered end off ‘lus! : 


camera gun gets the pictures just as 
easily and quickly as your gun brings 
down the birds themselves. With the 
camera mounted on a stock, So that the 
feel is like that of a gun, and with no 
gadget to be concerned about but the 
trigger, you simply “come up smok- 


of whittling. There are just three 
wooden pieces: a thin, slotted strip; a 
trigger; and a dowel. One end of the 
strip, lying in the barrel groove of the 
stock, bears on the cable release, and 
the other on the trigger. The strip is 
slotted for part of its length, so that a 


with the wood. Stretch the band taul 
bring it down through the trigger slo! 
in the stock, and fasten it in front 0 
the trigger guard with the trigger 
guard screw. The “action,” aside fro! 
fussing with jackknife and sandpape 
is complete. (Continued on page 
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a. Come to Us 


(Continued from page 35) 


mean it!” I exclaimed incredulously. 
“Yes, and I didn’t stir out of my 
tracks.” 


All the time I had been charging 
around through the cholla and cactus 
my wife had been sitting there, for all 
the world like the guest at an English 
country shoot, drinking beer, smoking 
cigarettes, and picking birds out of the 
coveys that came past. 

“Get your last two,” she said casually, 
“and let’s go home. I think there are 
a few singles scattered up the wash; I’ve 
heard them calling.” 

So out I went and got my pair. 

The next day we hunted we evolved 
a system. The big arroyo we had hap- 
pened upon seemed to drain a vast area 
of quail country. Dozens of small 
washes fed into it, and each one con- 
tributed a few coveys. The birds marched 
down toward the river, sticking to the 
sands because the going was better, and 
gradually merged into that incredible 
stream of quail. We knew we'd get the 
best shooting of our quail-hunting ca- 
reers, as well as the most novel. So 
one of us took one side of the big ar- 
royo and one the other. When we heard 
a big covey approaching, one of us 
showed himself, and the birds, for the 
most part, flushed over the other. 

Taking those incoming birds was 
sweet and relatively easy shooting. If we 
tired of incomers, we could half face in 
the other direction and get crossing 
birds. Good hunting! 

Now and then, just to vary the sport, 


we'd take a turn up the side draws and 
kick out singles and doubles. .On an- 
other day we arrived late, when the riv- 
erward migration was about over and 
birds by the hundreds were down at the 
water, drinking, feeding a little, keep- 
ing the air alive and vibrant with the 
sweet tinkle of their undisturbed talk, 
their calls of “Los Papagos, los Papa- 
gos.” 

I went clear to the bank of the river. 
As I strolled along, I picked birds out 
of coveys that flushed from the under- 
brush, saw them buzzing off, like tiny 
bombing planes in formation, in the di- 
rection of my wife’s stand. I heard her 
gun popping merrily. I knew she was 
having sport—and so was I. 

Once I found a broken covey just 
over the top of a little rise. A couple 
whirred up, and I got one with each bar- 
rel. Both fell in the open, but before 


I could pick either one up, a single 
came out at my feet. I cracked that 
one down, then another. Then a bird 


got up behind me, and I registered a 
surprised miss. Of my four birds, I fin- 
ally found but two. I had violated Rule 
Number One of desert quail hunting: 
Never take your eyes off the place where 
your bird fell, if you want to find him 
later. 

After that I went straight to my quar- 
ry, never had more than two down at 
once, and ignored all subsequent flushes 

no matter how tempting the shots 
that presented themselves—until I had 
the fallen birds safe in my coat pocket 








The last day we hunted in our magic 
arroyo was the most astonishing of 
all. I don’t think either of us went more 
than 100 yards from the car. When we 
arrived, the birds were down by the riv- 
er, where a couple of other hunters were 
bombarding them. We waited and let 
the others act as beaters. Covey after 
covey came roaring over us, and we had 
the simplest shooting of our lives. We 
didn’t even have to worry about finding 
the birds, unless they fell able to run, 
for they were easily seen in the white 
sandy bottom of the arroyo. We cracked 
into coveys of ten and twelve, of twenty 
and thirty—into a couple that must 
have numbered more than a hundred. 

In three quarters of an hour, when we 
were ready to go, both with our limits, 
a pair of hot, disheveled hunters came 
up from the river. They had been chas- 
ing birds about, shooting in the brush, 
losing many. 

“We heard you shooting,” one of them 
hailed me. “How'd you do?” 

“Fine! We have our limits and we're 
headed home.” 

“Did you get them all here?” 

“Sure. You've been kicking them up 
for us. They’ve been coming over by 
the hundreds.” 

Then those two hunters looked at each 
other. “Well, what do you think of 
that!” they both said at once. 

And that was the last day of our hunt- 
ing. But we had seen a phenomenon. 
Self-driven quail on the desert. Quail 
by the hundreds and the thousands. 
Quail shot from a stand like doves or 
ducks. It was the strangest experience 
I have had in many years of quail hunt- 
ing; and a few years from now, when 
the quail cycle again reaches its peak, 
I hope I get to try it again! 
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HAVE YOU THESE HAPPY FEATURES 
OF ONE WHO ENJOYS GOOD LIVING 
Eyes large, bright, wit 
and ‘laughter wrink at 
Nose and lips of nerous pro- 


Jowls wide and fleshy below ears. 
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If you have this happy 


nature, you'll be happy with 
a cool drink of the World’s 
largest selling Kentucky straight 
Bourbon. It is ‘‘Double-Rich.”’ 


“MAKE MINE CREAM!” A 9 Proof 


f Me » Made Kentucky 





whiskey with the 
good old 
pr. 1939, Schenley Distillers Corp... N. Y C. 


y Kentuckians the 


way C¢ 





























Advice to Big-Game Hunters: Try Woodchucks 


that people want to see the hunter 
shoot, but they are interested in what 
direction he is firing. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the 
safest rifle to use in a populated area is 
a high-velocity arm. The game bullet 
used for 'chuck hunting and driven at 
high intensity destroys itself upon con- 
tact with the ground even when strik- 
ing it at a long, shallow angle, whereas 
the same game bullet driven by a re- 
duced load at low velocity has a de- 
cided tendency to ricochet. 

The .22 high-velocity class is an inter- 
esting group. Its first successful member 
was the Hornet, which is still going 
strong. This little cartridge, formerly 
the .22 W.C.F. and a black-powder car- 
tridge, was rejuvenated with smoke- 
less powder. The velocity was stepped 
up to 2,400 feet per second, and the suc- 
cess of the commercial cartridge was 
immediate. However, the brethren who 
hunt woodchucks wanted something a 
little more powerful. And so today there 
are seven different high-veloc- 
ity cartridges in this caliber. 
Some of them are commer- 
cially available, while the oth- 
ers are special custom-built 
jobs. The ordinary .22 long-ri- 
fle rimfire cartridge that is 
used for plinking and in shoot- 
ing galleries, should not be 
mentioned in the same breath 
with its more powerful kins- 
men—the velocity of the Hor- 
net being more than twice 
that of .22 rimfire. Velocities 
in this group run from the im- 
proved Hornet velocity of 
2,600' feet up to more than 
4,000 feet muzzle velocity. The 
most powerful development 
in this caliber is the .220 Swift. 
This cartridge has a muzzle 
velocity of 4,140 feet, an amaz- 
ing velocity with terrific shock- 
ing power, as any ‘chuck hit 
by one and now spoiling St. 
Peter’s lawn can attest to. 

Let's take a trip with a 
typical woodchuck hunter. 
Here he comes now, Dudley 
Nimrod. There's nothing out- 
standing about his wearing 
apparel. Nothing except that 
pair of binoculars tied up 
short around his neck. Dud- 
ley uses the binoculars to spot 


the woodchucks before they 
spot him. 
That’s some rifle he is car- 


rying on a sling over his 
shoulder! It is a single-shot, 
lever-action gun with a 
cial long, heavy, tapered, blue 
barrel. 

But hold on! There are no 
iron sights on the gun, just a 
long blue tube along the top. 
Oh yes, that is a telescope sight, with 
click adjustments that move the im- 
pact of the bullet a half inch a click at 
100 yards. The scope is 10X. Say, Dud- 
ley old man, anyone can shoot this gun. 
It brings the object aimed at ten times 
closer. 

Dudley smiles in a superior manner 
and lets us examine the rifle. Its weight 
is a surprise—-more than eleven poynds 
but it balances beautifully. There is a 
white mark out by the old oak tree to 
sight the gun on. The ‘scope has cross 
hairs, and the object is to place the in- 


spe- 
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(Continued from page 27) 


tersection of the cross hairs on the mark 
and shoot. But what’s this? The ob- 
ject has been brought closer, but the 
cross hairs move about as if the gun 
were held by a person with palsy. Of 
course, the explanation is that while the 
sight brings the object aimed at closer, 
it also magnifies the unsteadiness and 
holding errors of the shooter. Better 
give the gun back to Dudley before the 
revolving cross hairs cause a nonal- 
coholic drunk. 

Dudley’s going off the dirt road toward 
the top of the hill. Now he’s reached the 
top, but what’s this? He’s sitting down, 
though sit-down strikes have gone out 
of style, and he can’t be tired from walk- 
ing up the hill. He’s bracing himself 
against that tree and scanning the op- 
posite hillside with his binoculars. He's 
concentrating on that small object near 
the top of the opposite slope. It must 
be a woodchuck. Dudley motions to fol- 
low. He’s heading off to the right into 
that clump of woods. The woods are 


ea 


~ ahs 
es a 





Pests, the farmer calls these rodents: whereas the hunter re- 
gards them with affection—but the net result is the same 


cool and shaded, with a slight breeze ruf- 
fling the tops of the trees. What a fine 
place to lie down and sleep. But no such 
thought enters Dudley’s mind. 

He stalks quietly and rapidly to the 
border of the woods. A stone fence has 
crumbled over at this point, and Dud- 
ley is taking a sitting position a little to 
the rear of it. He’s busy adjusting the 
leather gunsling on to his left arm, to 
reduce the tremors of holding to a mini- 
mum. 

But hold on! That 
almost 200 yards away. 


‘chuck must be 
And yet, to get 


any closer Dudley must walk across tl 
open slope and expose himself to the wil 
creature. The only alternative is a long 
range shot, and that is playing the gam 
at its finest. Any farm boy can hit 

‘chuck at fifty yards, but a slight devi 
tion of the cross hairs from the mar 
as the trigger is let off will give a clea 
miss at long range. 

Dudley has taken off his binocular 
He wants the shot spotted, so that 
case of a miss, he can learn how far off 
he was. The woodchuck appears eight 
times nearer through the glasses. The 
old rascal has moved away from the 
mound that surrounds the entrance to 
his burrow. Dudley is all set now. He's 
just pushed a fat bottle-necked cartridge 
into the breech—an emissary of oblivio 
The rifle is steady now as the cross hairs 
pick up the image of the ’chuck and 1 
main on the point just below the neck 

The animal is sitting up, seemingly 
unaware of things to come. There is 
murder in the air. Can’t the old boy feel 


those electric currents of 
danger crackling the air? 
Where's that much-touted 


sixth sense of his? Ah, he's 
suspicious now. The gleam of 
the sun off the long blue bar- 
rel has caught his eye, and 
he’s prepared to flee. Too 
late! There’s a sharp crack 
as Dudley eases the trigger 
off. The impact of the bullet 
slams the woodchuck head 
over heels into a somersault 
and drops him in a heap a 
yard back. The stringy tail 
moves slightly and is still 
Dudley is walking up the 
slope to where the ’chuck lies 
He will probably give it 
the farmer for his hogs, keep 
ing only the tail as tangible 
evidence of the success of the 


hunt. Perhaps at the end of 
the day he will have quite a 
few tails and, not unlikely 
tales of another sort to a 


company each of the trophi« 
With the supposition of an 
ever increasing place of im 
portance in the sportsman’s 
hunting calendar, the wood- 
chuck is assuming a new dig 
nity and a shorter span of 
life. However, not all who 
pursue the ground hog with 
the rifled tube go in for spe- 
cial barrels, custom stocks 
and telescope sights. It has 
been intimated, perhaps wit 
great truth, that most sports 
men find in wood chuck hunt 
ing an excuse to use their p 
big-game rifles during a sea 
son that ordinarily would find 
these guns inactive—find 
this pursuit, a stepping-st« 
from the target range to the game fiel 
True woodchuck shooting has oft 
been called applied target work, becaus¢ 
it demands the same exacting require- 
ments of precise target shooting p 
the ability to place one shot, and only 
one, under the exciting presence 
game. The sportsman also learns e 
mation of range when after ’chucks, and 
this ability is most valuable in hunting 
larger game. If the sportsman wh 
guns are still in the grease will gi 
‘chuck hunting a trial, he'll discove! 
that it has a fascination all its own. 
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The Acrobat of the Deer Tribe 


A Utah buck with his beautiful rack of antlers in the 
velvet, at the time of returning to the high country 


S I walked over the sunny, cedar- 

dotted hill, on my way to the river 
where I was to fish, a startled buck mule 
deer, lurking in a clump of trees, leaped 
into the open, and darted away. With 
stiff-legged gumps, he dashed at top speed 
toward a wire fence, which ran along 
the foot of the hill. I thought he would 
jump it, as white-tails so gracefully do, 
but, to my astonishment, he slipped 
easily and speedily between two of the 


strands, with hardly a break in his 
stride. Until he slid his head between 
the wires, it looked as though he had 


not seen the fence, and would crash into 
it. Later, I found that Theodore Roose- 
velt in “The Deer Family” speaks admir- 
ingly of this trait of the mule deer. 
Jumper though he is, he often displays 
this uncanny ability to go through a 
fence, and will sometimes even go under 
the bottom wire. This is but one of the 
individual characteristics that make the 
mule deer one of the most interesting 
of our big game animals. 

With the exception of the moose and 
the elk, the mule deer is the largest 
of our North American deer. The aver- 
age adult buck will weigh between 150 
and 200 lb., and rare specimens have 
weighed even 400 lb. In appearance and 
habits it differs considerably from the 
more widely distributed, and therefore 
better-known, white-tail. It has a heavier 
build, and less of the airy grace which 
distinguishes the latter. Its antlers, too, 
are distinct, being of different forma- 
tion, heavier, and with each main beam 
dividing to form a Y. 

The mule deer is now found in moun- 
tainous and very rugged country, though 
at one time it frequented the plains also. 
Here, too, it differs from the white-tail, 
which prefers low ground and plenty of 
cover. It is found from British Columbia 
and Alberta south to Arizona and New 
Mexico, and across the border in Mexico. 

Though it has the keenest scent and 
most acute hearing of any of our deer, 
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its relative lack of fecun- 
dity is against it in its 
fight to survive. While 
the black-tail has two, 
and often three fawns at 
a birth, even two are not 
general with the mule 
deer. 

As the horns are usual- 
ly longer and heavier 
than those of the white- 
tail, good mule deer heads 
make fine trophies. The 
average full-grown buck 
has ten points. Where 
the antlers are symmet- 
rical and heavy, the num- 
ber of points adds to the 
beauty of the head. 

Unlike the white-tail, 
the mule deer does not 
prefer the thick growth of 
the river bottoms. Typi- 
cal mule-deer country is 
broken and rugged, and 
borders on river bottoms 
It has ravines and gorges 
with scattered patches of 
brush and small trees. He 
is often found in the open, 
without cover, where he 
must depend upon his 
quick ears and keen sense 
of smell to guard him 
from danger. In sections 
of the West he summers 
in the high, thick forest 
of the mountains, where occasional 
grassy upland meadows, and many cold 
mountain streams exist. But in such 
country the winter snows are heavy, and 
winter feed scarce. Thus the mule deer 
have a well-defined migratory habit. In 
the autumn they descend the mountains 
in bands, and locate in the lower moun- 
tains and foot-hills—a warmer and drier 
country, with scattered growths of 
pimons, aspens, scrub oaks, brush, and 
cedars. Here they winter, to return to 
their upland homes again in the spring 
There, the fawns are dropped in May or 
June. 

Skillful stalking must be practiced in 
hunting the mule deer. Every bit of the 
surrounding country must be carefully 
looked over from each point of vantage, 
with every effort made to keep out of 
sight, and to avoid noise. During the 
hunting season the deer are usually in 
bands containing from three to a score 
or more 

When the deer are on the side hills, 
they are easy to take, if you can get high 
above them without their hearing you. 
When fired upon, if the shot misses, they 
become confused and mill around in a 
panic, without ability to determine on a 
course of action. Then it becomes easy 
to select a particular buck and get him, 
if you are a good shot and have plenty 
of cartridges. 

Their gait is a peculiar stiff-legged 
series of bounds, with all four feet reach- 
ing the ground at once. Compared with 
the flowing grace of the white-tail’s 
mighty leaps, this gait is awkward, yet 
they attain high speed. 

The meat of the mule deer is perhaps 
the best of all North American big game, 
excepting only the mountain sheep. 

Game reserves and better laws appar- 
ently have halted the threatened extinc- 
tion of this deer, and, with careful super- 
vision, they should continue to provide 
fine sport for skilled and pafient hunters. 

Lowell Dutton. 
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AYBE I shouldn't call myself a 
big-game hunter because I have 
never shot anything larger than 
deer. But I do know deer hunt- 
ing pretty well, particularly woods hunt- 
ing. I started to hunt deer nearly 48 
years ago in the swamps of Arkansas, 
where I passed several winters. Off- 
hand, I don’t recall how many I have 
brought down in my time, but it’s some- 
where between 50 and 75. Anyhow, as I 
say, I know something about the art, 
learning it from the bottom up, so I feel 
safe in writing about what I do know. 
Guns were different in my early days. 
My first time out I carried a_ .45/70 
double rifle, Colt-built for I. W. Morton, 
vice president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. It was an accurate, good- 
shooting gun, both barrels right together 
at 100 yd., but it kicked or jumped like 
old Harry. It had too much drop—3% 
to 4 in. at the butt. I recall 
one time when I was shooting 
it, an old Civil War vet who 
worked for me decided he'd 
like to try it. He did—just 
one shot. It cut his lip open 
half an inch, and believe me, 
he never tried it a second time. 
I was lucky at the very 
start of my hunting career in 
running across an old market 
hunter down in the swamps 
of the Little Red River. He 
was hunting deer, and when 
he found out that I made no 
pretense of knowing anything 
about hunting, he took a fancy 
to me and taught me all he 
could. He told me that he had 
already killed 28 deer that 
season—it was then about the 
middle of December—with his wht 
.44/40 Winchester. He shipped 
to the Memphis market. 
That old bird was a real 
rifleman, and he had studied 
his gun and its limitations 
with the greatest care. It 
carried an ivory bead which 
he had cut from a deer’s tooth. 
Of course I had to show him 
mine, and he decided he liked 
it better because my bead had 
an iron background which 
made the ivory stand right 
out in any light. This hunter 
told me that 150 yd. was as 





not thinking much about deer because 
I had just walked 6 miles without seeing 
anything bigger than a squirrel, when 
I saw something moving through the 
heavy timber. Seeing its direction, I 
cocked my double gun and trained it on 
another opening ahead of the deer’s 
course. In a moment or two the buck 
entered the opening, cantering about 
twice as fast as a man walks, and it 
looked to me like I ought to hit him, 
the distance being about 200 yd. Aiming 
just forward of his shoulder, I fired. 
I expected that deer to fall over, or at 
least to make a leap and drop his flag. 
Nothing happened; he didn’t even in- 
crease his pace. Again I aimed just in 
front of his shoulder and fired. He 
wasn’t even scared—just cantered slow- 
ly out of sight. 

I wasn’t puzzled long. When I got to 
his tracks I found a gash cut into the 
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lems in Deer Shooting 


When I got two deer later in the trip 
it wasn’t with that big rifle. I was out 
with the guide in the clearing whic! 
surrounded our cabin when we jumped 
a bevy of quail. I was carrying a Colt 
Lightning .32/20, which I had used a lot 
in snapshooting. I fired at the wingin; 
birds and brought one down. No ons 
now need believe I did it, but that guide 
just had to—because he saw the bird 
torn to pieces. He was impressed enough 
to urge me to use the little rifle on deer, 
advising me, of course, not to try any 
range over 100 yd. That was good advice 
because I went out and got two bucks, 
one with two shots and the second with 
three, both within 70-yd. range. 

Being shotgun trained, I was used to 
open sights when I started deer hunting. 
As a matter of fact, I still prefer an 
ordinary open rear sight and an ivory- 
bead front sight, with \4-in. bead. I have 
tried about every sight there 
is in woods shooting and I 
find the open sights faster 
than anything else, and just 
as safe on running deer. I 
could get arguments galore 
on that statement, but that’s 
what my experience has been 

Naturally, I’ve killed plenty 





‘scope sights. And, on the 
other hand, I’ve missed ’em 
with a ’scope where I most 
certainly would have got them 
using an open sight. I recall 
one instance when I was 
hunting in timber and rain 
came up—a thick, misty rain 
—which blurred my fine Beld- 
ing & Mull Marksman ’scops 
All of a sudden I found a 
deer in front of me, not 25 yd 
away. If that big buck was 
scared he didn’t show it but 
just turned and cantered off. 
I could see him dimly through 
the glass, but when I tried to 
get the gun on him he just 
_ faded away. Finally, seeing 
that he was going to make 
the brush, I desperately fired 
where I hoped he was—but 
he wasn’t there. I know that 
I'd have got that buck with 
open sights. 

Another time I was hot o1 
the trail of a deer, slowly 
tracking him up a hill and 








far as he would shoot, killing, 
at this distance, as many deer 
as he lost. Up to 100 yd. he 
was almost certain, and gen- 
erally killed with one shot. 
These 600-yd. shooters wandering around 
ought to have had the lesson I got in 
that early day. 

Well, I found the deer strangely 
scarce, for woods where another man 
had killed 28 in little more than a 
month. However, in about a week I did 
see a deer. I was standing in a glade, 
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"The Game Commission hired him for restocking work" 


soft earth right among them, and for- 
ward about 25 ft., a similar gash. By 
that time I knew what had happened. 
My rifle being sighted for 100 yd., lord 
knows how much that 400-grain bullet 
dropped in the second hundred, at 1,400- 
ft. velocity. To me it looked as if it 
dropped fully 2 ft. if it dropped an inch. 





expecting to see him when I 
reached the top. But before 
I got there he appeared on 
the very brow of the hill—an 
immense buck, big as-an elk, horns 
high as the head of a man on horseback. 
He stood there looking at me. I had a 
fine Noske glass on my .276, but whi 
I was trying to get him in it he made 4 
great looping bound to one side. I swung 
the glass with him and let go. All I! 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Soft Point power bullet. 
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the flat trajectory of SUPER-X center-fire car- 
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your sights to score a quick, clean kill. SUPER-X 
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The increased energy of 


Wostown SUPER-X Lubaloy bullets is 
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transformed into tremendous knockout power 
by the maximum expansion of SUPER-X Soft 
Point bullets, and the maximum destructive 
effect of SUPER-X Open Point Expanding 
bullets. 

There are Western SUPER-X center-fire car- 
tridges for all big game, in all popular calibers, 
with WESTERN World Champion accuracy. 
Mail the coupon for descriptive Leaflet and the 
seventy-two page Handbook. Both are FREE! 
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NEW .22 SHORT. The boy brought 

out a Winchester Model 74 rifle, an 
automatic designed exclusively for the 
.22 short cartridge. In appearance and 
weight, the rifle looked good enough to 
rival any other .22 automatic on the 
market, and at a little better than half 
price. I could see reason for the .22 
short, too; for in spite of hell and high 
water, man after man has persisted in 
putting shorts into long-rifle chambers. 
To try out the new Model 74 for func- 


tioning, etc., we put up a target, 35 
yd. was stepped off, and the boy sat 


down to shoot. We were to fire 10 shots 


in 20 seconds, and I am guessing the 
shooting was a good deal faster than 
that. Nobody was to _ spot. shots 


couldn't, for they came too fast. 

With those open sights the boy’s gun 
clattered, but I did not like the looks 
of his group. Ground was darned 
hard that when it came my turn I 
couldn't dig in my heels for a comforta- 
ble sitting position. If the open sights 
hadn't played a mean trick on me, might 
have done pretty well at that. I noticed 
the boy’s group had gone % in. to the 
right and % in. high, so made allowance 
for that. Always, in shooting at 100 yd., 
my groups go 1% in. to the right of the 


50 


lad’s; yet in spite of holding to the left 
and low, the group went high and to 
the right. Target looked pretty well at 


that, for I had cut a swath 1% in. high 
from top to bottom, but no more than 
% in. horizontally. Beat the boy in 
width of group, anyhow. Only trouble 
was, I had some difficulty in getting the 
bead down into the notch of that open 
rear sight, and in the rapid fire my bul 
lets must’ve climbed from shot to shot 








The pistol shot decided to try again 
Except for 2 shots that landed less than 
% in. from the rest, the group measured 
7%, in. across—not a bad group, consid 
ering. Two strings of 10 shots each were 
now run through the rifle too fast to 
count, and we quit, satisfied with the 
gun both as to its shooting and as to its 
functioning. 

Now what is the rifle good for? Well 
it is no such vermin rifle as it would be 
with the .22 long rifle Hi-Speed or Su 
per-X hollow-point cartridge, with a 
muzzle velocity of 1,400 ft. a second. It 
is a squirrel rifle though, if care is taken 
to shoot at heads. Not a doubt in my 
mind that if a squirrel is hit in the head 
or neck, death for the squirrel will be 
instantaneous. Once on a time in Okla- 
homa, where the jack-oak trees are low 
I used a BS.A. air rifle on squirrels 
Any time I could strike the head (and 
I was darn careful not to shoot at any 
thing else), that head was cracked. 

However, if shots are taken at the tail 
end of the beast, plenty of crippling will 
be done. If you are with a companior 
who persists in shooting at just a spot 
of gray high up in the trees, get back of 
him and kick him in the same spot hé 
hit the squirrel. What he needs is 
32/20, not a .22 short. 
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Game Bulls of Burma 


(Continued from page 


truck me that if I did not look sharp 
ny men would be coming for me, as 
they were not aware that the animals 
were close by. One of the hunters was 
ilready making a clicking noise with his 
tongue to catch my attention. 

I put up the 100-yard sight of the 8 
bore and waited. The bull which had 
showed himself before, then gave me 
another chance. He stood like a rock 
while I aimed for his shoulder. As I 
was about to pull the trigger, a second 
bull stepped out from some high grass 
and stood close alongside the bull at 
which I was aiming. I pulled the trig- 
ger. The brutes swerved and dashed off 
at right angles from each other. The 
one at which I had fired, only went some 
thirty yards and then pulled up. The 
other limped on with a broken hind leg. 
My bullet, a conical, steel-tipped one, 
had hit him after passing clean through 
the first bull. 

[ ran up and dispatched the first bull, 
who was standing quite dazed. The bul- 
let had entered the loins rather far 
back. My hunters now joined me, and 
we started on the track of the other ani- 
mal. There were numerous traces of 
blood on the ground, and it wasn’t long 
before I caught sight of the tsine. 

Just at this moment we heard a suc- 
cession of ear-piercing screams, trump- 
eting, and the banging of elephant 
trunks on the ground. There was a vio- 
lent crashing of breaking branches, 
saplings, and bamboos. Seemingly com- 
ing from nowhere, a large herd of fifty 
or sixty elephants was stampeding 
toward us. They were thundering along 
at great speed, their huge heads bob- 
bing. Evidently they had been dis- 
turbed by my shots. 

My followers made for the trees and 
climbed with the agility of monkeys. 
Hampered as I was with the heavy 8 
bore rifle, there was nothing for me to 
do except to stand perfectly still and 
hope that the half hundred fear-mad- 
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dened elephants would charge past with- 
out noticing me. You can be sure that I 
made myself as small as possible behind 
my tree. The noise was terrific as the 
herd crashed trumpeting through the 
jungle. The elephants were every bit as 
frightened as I was, but a hundred tons 
or so of frightened elephants do not 
make very pleasant company. When a 
whole herd charges down on a hunter 
and his men, as they sometimes do when 
they have been harassed by native hunt- 
ers with inferior weapons, the situation 
is critical. 

Fortunately for us, none of these ele- 
phants paused to investigate the cause 
of their terror. In about two minutes 
the entire herd had passed. Several of 
the beasts passed almost close enough 
for me to touch them. Looking back on 
it, I realize that we certainly presented 
anything but a heroic spectacle. 

Telling my men to remain behind, I 
ran ahead as quickly and quietly as 
possible. Coming within range of my bull 
tsine, I put in a shot which took effect 
in the small of the ribs and raked for- 
ward, the bullet coming out through the 
right shoulder blade. This brought the 
bull to a standstill, without felling him. 

The big fe.low turned and faced me 
with his head down, shaking it at in- 
tervals and stamping his feet. After a 
little maneuvering I managed to work 
my way around for a flank attack. He 
wheeled and made an effort to charge, 
but collapsed after coming about half- 
way. Despite the broken hind leg and 
a steel bullet through his vitals, his 
courage carried him about thirty yards. 

This was the second largest tsine bull 
Iever shot. His horns measured over all 
about an inch less than the biggest. 
However, though there are bigger tsine 
bulls still to be shot, I doubt if there are 
any gamer ones than this fellow. But 
that goes for all of them, for there is 
no big game with greater fighting cour- 
age than the tsine bull of Burma. 


® Bring distant scenes close up in a jiffy. And for clear seeing be 
sure your telescope is an optically fine world-famous Wollensak, 
with money-back guarantee. 8-power (illustrated, wonderful value 
at $3.75) co 45-power ($47.50), at stores, or direct, postpaid (or 


Cc. 0. D.) @ WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co. 647 Hudson Ave., Rochester, New York 
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WESBAR ‘Scr UTILITY CARRIERS 
Will carry your boat safely 


\ Easily attached and doubly se- 
mae ee cured to metal car tops by 8 large 


—— vacuum cups and four sturdy 

straps anchored by rubber in- 

= Soe) ulated hooks to drip rail of ear. 
Steel clamps with heavy web 

straps are adjustable on seasoned white oak 


or maple cross bars to width of boat. Installed 
in two minute carries loads to 250 Ibs. Does not mar car. 
No, 210—for boats to 40” wide $7.50 10% hicher 
No. 210W—for boats to 55” wide; also he 
for fabric center ear tops nea 
if direct postpatd 
WESBAR STAMPING CORPORATION. West Bend, Wis. 





UNBREAKABLE 
y/ SCUFF - PROOF 


WRITE "0% rte HERTER’ 5 ‘Waseca, Minn.s"s« 
The Famous “Brunswick” . 


BA Shooting Jacket 


NOW 3- 

ONLY $ 50 post paid 
Free bargain catalogue of ns, am- 
munition, Sporting Goods, Army Sur- 
plus, Tenis, etc upon request. Send§l0 
cents for our 76 page catalogue of 
medals, trophies, awards, etc 


Dept. 3 188 east . Se. 
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YOUR GUN'S SINGLE BARREL WITH 
THIS LIFETIME POLY-CHOKE EQUIP- 
MENT RENDERS NINE-GUN SERVICE! 
SEND COUPON NOW FOR IMPOR- 
TANT FREE BOOKLET ON GUNS AND 
POLY-CHOKE—GET FREE GUN BARREL 
PACKING CASE, TOO! WRITE 
TODAY TO BE PREPARED TO- 
MORROW! 






















FIND OUT HOW TO MEET 
ALL KINDS OF SHOOTING 
CONDITIONS ¢ WITH ONE 
GUN @ YOUR OWN FAVOR. 
ITE GUN @ 









THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 


"' POLY-CHOKE CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS — SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Lovis, Mo. * TAGGART 
BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. * VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago, If. 
* ALLCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada. 
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190 Franklin Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me free your colorful descriptive booklet in colors—~ 
9 GUNS IN ONE—which 30,000 Poly-Choke shooters have 
found invaluable as an aid to better shooting. 

MY NAME 

ADDRESS 





Live Weight vs. Dressed Weight 


By WILLIAM MONYPENY NEWSOM 


When the deer were weighed on express-company scales 
the estimates of the sportsmen proved to be way off 


F YOU ASK nearly anyone you know, 
you will find that he has been brought 
up in the belief that an ostrich tries to 
hide by burying its head in the sand. 
Of couse, no ostrich ever did such a 
silly thing; but the notion has come 
down to us from the days of Marco Polo, 
and we keep right on talking about it. 

In deer hunting, a parallel may be 
found in the general acceptance of Dr. 
William T. Hornaday’s formula that if 
you have the live weight of a deer and 
take off 20 percent you will get the cor- 
rect dressed weight; and conversely, if 
you add 25 percent to the dressed weight 
of the deer you will arrive at the live 
weight. 

So far as I know, no one has ever 
really questioned this formula. But to 
me there is little more to be said in its 
favor than that it is probably no worse 
than the guess that an average hunter 
would make. For a good many years I 
have been laughing at such guesses. I 
know the average hunter is wrong, for 
I have often compared actual weights 
with various “estimates” and have found 
the latter to be wrong practically every 
time. 

For instance, one fall I was in Essex 
County, N. Y., hunting deer with a 
friend. We had shot a buck that weighed, 
when dressed and placed on a good scale, 
exactly 200 lb. I measured that byck 
all over, and spent a lot of time doing it. 
The next day my friend and I went into 
Elizabethtown and heard of an old whop- 
per that someone had killed the day be- 
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fore. We went into a garage to look 
him over. He was hanging broadside to 
me as I entered the door, and I don't 
think I have ever seen a bigger-looking 
buck. Then arose the question of weight. 
Right there I did a little high-grade 
cribbing and took a few measurements. 
When I compared them with those of my 
own 200-pounder, they seemed to con- 
firm my impression that the deer before 
me was very much larger. I therefore 
estimated its weight at 225 lb. and 
thought I was being conservative. I 
don’t recall exactly what the other 
guesses were, but mine was the lowest 
and some of them went above 250 Ib. 
We then proceeded to a butcher shop 
where we put the buck on two different 
scales. He weighed 176 lb., or 49 less 
than I had guessed and 24 less than my 
own deer. 

My guess was too high because the 
thickness through of the second buck 
fooled me. This was a measurement I 
had not taken. And while his silhouette 
seemed perfectly huge, on the scales he 
was actually the lighter of the two. 

On another occasion, in Maine, I was 
on a station platform one night when a 


lot of deer hunters were coming 
in to take the train. Everyone 
who had a deer put it on the ex- 
press-company scale. Before each 
was weighed I took down the 
guesses of the eight or ten men 
standing around, and later com- 


pared them with the _ actual 
weights of the deer. I haven't the 
schedule before me now, but I 


remember that not a single guess 
was less than 10 percent out, and 
some of them were 30 percent 
wrong. 

With these differences in mind, 
when in 1936 I went to Anticosti 
Island, Quebec, for the American 
Museum of Natural History, I de- 
cided to test Dr. Hornaday’s for- 
mula whenever possible. From the 
results I got, I have decided it is 
more fallacy than formula. Con- 
ditions were ideal for my tests, be- 
cause as soon as each deer was 
shot we could put it on the running 
board of the car without dressing 
it, rush it to the abattoir, take its 
live weight, dress it, and weigh 
it again. 

The first buck I took weighed 
120 lb. live weight. When dressed, 
it weighed 81 pounds. There was, 
then, a loss of 39 pounds in dress- 
ing the deer, which amounted to 
32.5 percent of the live weight 
Thus, you would have to add 48.1 
percent of the dressed weight to 
get the live weight. Compare this 
with Dr. Hornaday’s formula of 
20 percent and 25 percent, and you 
will find that he is 12% percent 
wrong one way and 23 percent 
wrong the other way. 

The next buck was an 8-pointer 
The live weight was 200 lb. and the 
dressed weight 143 lb.—a drop of 57 lb 
Thus the deer, when dressed, lost 28.5 
percent of its live weight; and to get 
the live weight from the dressed weight 
meant adding 39.8 percent. 

The third deer we weighed was also 
an 8&pointer. Live weight 240 lb., dressed 
weight 176 lb.—a loss of 64 pounds, o1 
26.6 percent of the live weight. It was 
necessary, then, to add 36.4 percent of 
the dressed weight to get the live weight 

You will note that while the actual 
percentages were very far away from 
Dr. Hornaday’s formula, at least the 
heavier the deer the closer we got to 
his figures. But that is about all. 

I regret that there are not enough fig 
ures on white-tail deer, from different 
parts of the country, to reach a moré 
definite conclusion. All we can say i 
that it would be helpful to hunters to 
have a formula based on facts 

Meanwhile, to avoid the incredulou 
smiles of other hunters, you'd better uss 
tested express-company scales for weigh 
ing. Then no one will doubt you—pro 
vided you are not a trout fishermar 
with a notoriously bad reputation. 


MANY A DEER HUNTER PUTS HIS FAITH 
IN DR. HORNADAY’S FAMOUS FORMULA; 


BUT IN THESE TESTS 


IT DIDN‘'T WORK 
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WINCHESTER QUALITY 


TRADE MARK 


Mr. C. F. Gilchrist, of Toledo, Ohio=— 
year-'round Ohio skeet shooter and 
mid-winter Georgia quail and tur- 
key hunter. Shown here with Win- 
chester Model |2 Repeating Shotgun. 















Mr. Gilchrist is a member of the 
Engineering Staff of The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., with which he has 
been connected for 27 years. He 
concerns himself mostly with prep- 
aration for the production of prod- 
ucts—with blueprints, dies, machinery 
—as they are developed and ap- 
proved by the Experimental Division, 
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You, too, Will Like Popular Model 12 


ODERN industrial technicians know quality and what it comes from. 
They recognize in the Winchester Model 12 Repeating Shotgun an 

outstanding example of American genius and superiority in shotgun engi- 
neering and production. That is why so many of them own and use this gun. 

Get yourself a Winchester Model 12 for the same excellent reasons which 
won the interest of Mr. C. F. Gilchrist. In its type Model 12 leads the world 
in design, styling, mechanical operation—exclusive triple safety, working 
automatically—and shooting qualities. For you just as for him, they all boil 
down to one thing—superior shooting performance. Superiority proved 
constantly by success in trap and skeet shooting as well as in hunting. 

Interesting style range. Choice of 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges. 


BUY WINCHESTER SHOT SHELLS Pon 


INCHESTER SHELLS will give you supreme satisfaction 

with their dependable uniformity — balanced loading — 
moderate recoil—effective pattern and penetration. For average ‘= 
ranges, Winchester Ranger Shells provide fine all-around ser- 
vice at economical cost—10 to 28 gauges. For supreme service 
in all average shooting, buy Winchester Leader. And for all 
long-range, hard-to-kill shotgun game, buy Winchester Leader 
Super Speed or regular Super Speed. Short shot string, evenly 
balanced pattern—famous for reaching farther and hitting 





harder. All have dependable Winchester Poo EEE + 
Staynless priming—clean in your gun, sav- j WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C | 
ing worry about rust and cleaning. | Div non a we + ay - s i 
ew Haven, Conn., 9.A. 
| Yes, send me your new Winchester Model 12 folder, and also | 
i your folder on Winchester Shot Shells. 

Keep your flashlight always ready with | Name 

Winchester Hi-Power Batteries. They | Add 
come fresh—give long brilliant service. a apenas a 
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IM DRY AS TOAST = WHY 
DON'T YOU GET ONE OF THESE 
MIDWESTERN WATERPROOF 
“OUTFITS AND BE COMFORT- 
ABLE IN ANY WEATHER / 
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TO YOUR 
MEASURE 





Don’t let the weather spoil 
your hunting trips Be pre- 
pared for rain or shine, gale 


Get a Mid-West- 
ern Waterproof Leather Out- 
fit and be set for life. Guar- 
anteed absolutely waterproof. 
Will stay soft and pliable no 
matter how often it becomes 
wet. Burr - and - briar - proof. 
Olive drab color Write for 
catalog showing complete line 
Mid-Western Outdoor Gar- 


or blizzard. 


“. ... Worn con- 
stantly for 
years from 90 de- of 


Solow Se s ments. Special inducement for 
Felix Leser ordering early. 
anac nN. Y. 
have had your leather coat 
for over a year without a sign of 
MILDEW~—and here that's some 


thing 

Ff. E. Arwood 

ts. of Tahiti, Pacific 
° my leather hunting outfit 

has gone through six hard a) 
sons—and I've never been wet or 
chilled 

R. A. Murray 
Oshksoh, Wis. 












For upland &@ 
hunting here's 

lightweight 
combination 
that can't be 







beat: this Waterproof Leather 
Shirt worn with Waterproof 
Leather Pants or Breeches - 
and our new style Game Bag 
with shell pockets. For pheas- 
ants, grouse, quail, rabbits, 
squirrels, etc., you're perfectly 


outfitted! The shirt and trou- 
sers are ideal for ALL outdoor 
activity. Worth 10 times their 
price in comfort Special in- 
ducement is being offered for 
month of August. Write for 
details and catalog today. 


BERLIN GLOVE CoO. 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 


FREE 
¥ BOOK! 





LEARN ATHOME 
Be a Taxidermist 


Real FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 
your hunting trophies, Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS, 

EADS, FISH, TAN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game mot needed. 
Easily, quickly learned. Investigate! 


FREE BOOK Yes FREE. 100 pictures 
Tells how YOU can be a 
Taxidermist, make a home museum, have fun and 
PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 
250,000 successful students. Students carn BIG 
PROFITS mounting specimens for others. This 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you. 
Nothing like it—Send TODAY—this MIN E- 
for YO Free copy. State your AGE. 
MN. W. School of Taxidermy, 3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Problems in Deer Shooting 


(Continued from page 56) 


was the limb of an oak. He would have 
been a cinch with no sights at all on 
the gun. 

Before these reminiscences pulled me 
off the trail I said something about the 
distances at which deer are killed. Tak- 
ing the country over, I doubt if one 
deer in 100 is killed at 300 yd. I doubt, 
too, that a man’s skill at target shooting 
is of much value to him in deer shoot- 
ing unless he does a lot of standing 
shooting. Also, probably less than one 
deer in 100 is killed from a prone posi- 
tion, which is highly impractical in 
timber or even brush. And I can’t help 
feeling that a man who would drop 
prone to shoot at a deer within 300 yd. 
would shoot quail on the ground with a 
shotgun. 

Since about 40 percent of white-tails 
are killed running, the man who is a 
good running shot is far more likely to 
kill his deer than the man who can 
make 10 bulls straight at 1,000 yd. Half 
the bucks killed are shot offhand, and 
most of the rest from a sitting position. 

Another serious difficulty in long- 
range shooting is the wind. I know of 
a young fellow from South Carolina, 
where the wind is kindly, who went to 
Camp Perry, Ohio. Since he did not 
belong to any organization, no one paid 
much attention to him. The usual wind 
was blowing across the field, and when 
the young fellow fired one shot at his 
own target, the target to the left went 
down. It came up and the spotter showed 
a close-in 4 at 3 o’clock on his neighbor’s 
target. Thereafter this shrewd young- 
ster made no attempt to change his 
sights but turned his attention to the 
target on his right, aiming just off the 
bull at 9 o’clock. Holding thus, every 
one of his 10 remaining shots went into 
his own bull—at 1,000 yd. 

In Texas not long ago George Parker, 
Jr., border patrolman and big-game 
hunter, my son, and myself had been 
testing a Zipper at 100 and 200 yd. We 
were delighted at the little change in 
sight needed to carry the bullet from the 
100 to the 200-yd. mark. Then I hap- 
pened to notice an old Ford that some- 
one had abandoned out in the mesquite 
and its rear presented a nice, big, black 
target. I asked Charles, Jr., to take a 
few shots at the big spot just to see 
how much the bullets would drop using 
the 200-yd. sight. I estimated the range 
at 350 yd. and George said 500, although 
he had some misgivings about its being 
so far. Shooting standing, Charles, Jr., 
fired five shots, and we all watched for 
the dust to fly and listened for the strik- 
ing spat. No dust, no spat. I expected 
the bullet to drop a foot and a half but 
still to make holes, but when we got to 
the car there wasn’t a hole, nor had the 
mesquite near by been clipped by a 
single shot. 

We all knew by this time that the 
distance was more than 350 yd., so I 
paced it off (and I am an accurate 
pacer) and found it to be 600. Now, all 
of us are as familiar with that country 
as we are with the dining-room table at 
home, and we were all accustomed to 
estimating distances. But if there had 
been an elephant out there, instead of 
that old Ford, we wouldn't have touched 
him, and I doubt if we could have put a 


| bullet into a freight car. We also reached 


s 


the conclusion that if a deer had been 
where the Ford lay and we couldn't 


see where the bullets were landing, it 
would have taken half an hour of sight- 
changing and shooting to get into that 
vital 8-in. circle. And deer are rarely 
that patient. 

The fact that we could be so far off 
shows the difficulty of judging long 
distances when a deer is concerned, 
especially when you consider that there 
is supposed to be a vital spot of only 
8 in. on a buck. Fellows that try 500 
and 600-yd. shots do a little aiming and 
a lot of hoping. 

Using a 150-grain bullet in a .30/06 
rifle sighted in for the usual range of 
200 yd., the hold at 300 yd. should be 10 
in. high. That would bring the hold to 
about the top of the deer’s back in 
order to get a drop to the vital 8-in 
spot. It takes a good shot, with a good 
rifle, to do it. Beyond that distance 
results are in the laps of the gods. At 
400 yd. with the .30/06 sighted in for 
200, I estimate the hold would have t: 
be 30 in. high; at 500 yd., 60 in. high; at 
600 yd., the favorite for long-rangs 
game shooting, about 8 ft. 

And that’s not the whole story, by a 
long shot. After all, it takes energy t 
make a bullet pierce big game, and the 
bullet which leaves a muzzle with 3,000 
lb. of striking force may not retain 
more than half that force at 600 yd 
possibly not a third. At long distance 
then, it becomes imperative that a vital 
spot be hit. A powerful rifle shot any 
where in the body might kill at 100 yd 
but at 600, when the energy of the bullet 
is *% gone, it might kill a day later 
Chas. Askins. 


Split Rod Removes Rag 


T’S easy to remove a stuck rag from 
a gun barrel if you start right. When 
the rag becomes tight in the barrel and 
doesn’t move, don’t try to push it out 
with the regular cleaning rod. As a 
rule, this only wads it down tighter. Get 
a piece of heavy brass or hard-drawn 
copper wire and split one end for about 
% in. Bend an eye on the other end 
Then push the split end of the rod down 
the barrel until it rests lightly on the 
rag. Put a little pressure on the rod and 
turn it at the same time. In a few turns, 
the split in the rod will take hold of the 
rag and start twisting a small amount 
of it. When the rag is firmly held, pull 
the rod slowly out of the barrel, twisting 
it all the time. The split section will 
unwind the rag into a long strip as you 
pull, and it will come out readily. Ths 
rod may slip a time or two if the rag is 
extremely tight, but it’s easy to get 
new grip after the split end has loosened 
a bit of the cloth.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz 
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Prairie Jumping Jacks 
(Continued from page 21) 


blacktail jumped up and, at the first 
hot, plopped into a hole. As I walked 
past the hole I glanced down—and saw 
our furry prey crouched in the bottom 
of it. He had taken refuge in a blind al- 
ley. Having called the other fellows 
over, I reached down and picked up the 
ick. I spent a busy minute trying to 
keep from getting scratched by his 
kicking hind legs. 

“You fellows get all set, and I'll turn 
him loose between you,” I told them. 
['ll head him straight east, so the sun 
won't be in your eyes.” 

With a man on either side ready and 
waiting, it looked like the jack wouldn't 





get very far on his dash for freedom. 
“O. K.,” yelled Bob. “Let him go!” 


SET the jack down, pointed his nose 
| due east, and started him with a slap 
the seat of his pants. The boost 
landed him about three feet away, and 
that three feet was the total distance 
he traveled—eastward, that is. As soon 
as he touched terra firma he twisted 
and came straight back at me. As I 
tried to make a one-handed catch, I 
lost my balance and sprawled ungrace- 





fully in a patch of the ever present 
prickly-pear cactus. The jack took 
ibout six more leaps, then plopped into 
another hole (not a blind alley this 
(ime) without having a shot fired at 
nim. 

The sun was getting low when we 
walked into a tumbleweed patch that 
at one time had been a cornfield. There 
we had the best shooting of the day. 
The jacks, mostly blacktails, were so 
numerous that at times there were 
dozens of them running ahead of us. 
Our guns got hot from shooting them 
so fast at the elusive targets, but we 

inaged to down eight in the first 
hundred yards. 

Making a pile of the rabbits, which 
we would pick up later, we headed once 
more for the car. On the way we 
jumped several more jacks but con- 
nected with only one. We were shoot- 
ing directly into the glare of the set- 
ting sun, and that made the rabbits 
hard to see—at least, that’s our alibi. 

Reaching the car, we stowed the rab- 
bits we had with us in the trunk. As 
George started the motor a long-eared 
blacktail got up not twenty feet from 
the car. “Now’s your chance to see 
how fast a rabbit can travel,” I told 
George. “You've been telling me they 
can do seventy.” 

He shoved the car into second, and 
we soon caught up with the jack. At 
t y-five miles an hour the blacktail 





opened up a bit and reached thirty- 
eight. He kept to that pace for a quar- 
ter mile, and the way he was working 
made me believe that that was his 
maximum speed. About this time we 
hit a meandering stretch of road with 
foot-deep wheel tracks. We bounced 
around in that car like peas in a sheet- 

tal pod, while the jack sped on ahead. 

Making sure we still had four wheels 

the car, we went on and picked up 
ur several piles of jacks. As we started 
homeward the sun had just dropped 
behind the blue and purple mountains, 
tinting their snowy crests a deep pink, 
ind spreading across the sky and clouds 
an incomparable sunset of red and gold. 
We drove slowly through the peaceful 
hush of evening on the prairie, and were 
silently contented. 
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SAVAGE 
Model 99 
Hi-Power Rifles 


These famous rifles are the 
choice of many leading big 
gamehunters because of their 
outstanding combination of 
fine shooting qualities. Mod 
erately light . . exceptionally 
easy to carry and shoot... 
they fire some of the most 
powerful cartridges used in 
lever action rifles. 

The smooth, streamlined 
blending of rich walnut stock 
with barrel assembly . . short 
easy levee stroke . . fine bal- 
ance... rotary magazine.... 
and many modern refine- 
ments make them as satisfy- 
ing in performance as they 
are handsome in appearance. 
Chambered for Savage .300, 
Savage .250/3000, and other 
powerful cartridges. 8 styles, 
priced from $45 to $85. 


See Catalog. 
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MIGHTY 


in light, modern, 
streamlined rifles 


Deer, moose, bear, elk, antelope, goat, 
sheep, panther .. . the biggest and 
toughest game animals on the Ameri- 
can continent ... all go down and 
stay down when hit the pile-driver 


blow of a Savage Caliber .300 bullet. 


SAVAGE .300 


one of the 
Most Powerful cartridges 
in lever action rifles 


Developed by Savage engineers, this 
modern cartridge bullet strikes with 
a ton of energy at 100 yards. It’s ideal 


for heaviest American game. 


SAVAGE .250-3000 
Extremely flat trajectory 


Speeding 3000 feet per second at the 
muzzle, the .250-3000 87 grain bullet 
has a mid-range trajectory of only 1/2 
inch at 100 yards... 2-1/2 inches at 
200 yards! It greatly simplifies estimat- 
ing range and is ideal for long shots. 
In the hands of experienced hunters, 
it has consistently taken game at as- 


tonishing distances. 


For more complete ballistics and de- 
scriptions, see pp. 22 and 23, current 
Savage Catalog. 
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Make Y 


By F. VIRGIL 
GOCHENOUR 





Draw a thirty-inch , 
circle on the pat- 
tern, then ring and 
count pellet marks 


N ORDER to hit and kill consistently 

with a shotgun it is necessary to have 

correct patterns. However, most 

shooters assume that their guns will 
shoot the percentage that they are bored 
for, with any shell or load. Unfortunate- 
ly this is not true; no gun will pattern 
the same with different loads, and with 
different sizes of shot. There will be 
greater variation in some guns than in 
others, but differences of some degree 
in all. 

In the last 5 years, I have used a 
total of 500 days in testing ten 12 gauge 
guns: trap guns, skeet guns, and plain 
repeaters. Four brands of shell were 
used, in most loads and in all sizes of 
shot. Hundreds of patterns were made, 
then checked in actual hunting or shoot- 
ing on game, pests, and clay targets. 

One general conclusion, from these 
tests, is that all choke-bored barrels 
will scatter with some loads, and that 
all open bores shoot closer with certain 
loads. Some trap guns varied as much 
as 25 percent with different makes of 
shells. And the trap gun is considered 
a very uniform shooter. The modified 
chokes tested were fine all-around guns 
which enable the shooter to get almost 
any percentage desired, by changing 
loads or brands. The pattern require- 
ments were obtained just as well with 
several different barrels, but not always 
with the exact size of shot wanted. How- 
ever, this holds true with any boring: a 
gun that shoots 4’s well may not be so 
good with 5's and 6’s. Or it may turn 
out to be exactly the other way round. 
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An important 
finding was that 
one gun can be 


made to cover a 
large range of 
shooting  require- 


ments if tests are 
made by its owner 
to determine the 
correct brand, shot 
size, or load for 
each pattern re- 
quired. Some loads, 
or shot sizes, shoot 
patchy patterns, 
while others shoot 
dense, even pat- 
terns. That is the 
secret of those guns 
we have seen, or 
owned, that were 
so deadly. Good 
patterns made 
them that way. 
Proper testing, un- 
til the right shell 
and load are found, 
can make the av- 
erage good gun 
just as deadly. We 
can avoid uneven 
or diffused patterns 
that cause misses, 

/ cripples, or dusted 
uy clay targets. Of 

course, we must 
use the proper size 
of shot for each 
purpose. 

It takes a dense 
pattern to make 
hits, and shot sizes 
must be large 
enough to pene- 
trate the game. 
With the smaller sizes of shot we can 
use a wider pattern, and still retain den- 
sity, thus making it easier to hit. With 
larger sizes we can shoot at longer 
ranges, since they hold their velocity 
better, but the close pattern makes hit- 
ting more difficult. In my tests I found 
that 4’s kill better at extreme ranges on 
large ducks, while 6’s do better on small 
ducks. The 4's would miss small fowl 
at times at long range. I tried No. 2 and 
mallards were killed, but most of the 
time small birds kept right on going. 

I hunt ducks a great deal at a place 
where they pass at a 40 to 65-yd. range. 
I placed stakes at measured distances 
and tested with different guns and 


our Shotgun Better 


loads. No. 6’s killed up to 60 yd., 4’s 
were effective to 65. A 70 percent pat- 
tern of 6’s was deadly, while it took 80 
percent for 4’s and made hitting harder 

The reader must bear in mind that it 
will take considerable testing to deter- 
mine the full pattern range for a gun 
Once it is found, it will pay to stick to 
it. And it should be remembered that it 
is easy to upset patterns. For instance 
my favorite duck gun shoots a certain 
brand of high-velocity No. 4 shell ex 
tremely well. Attempting to get ever 
better patterns, I ordered a case of the 
same make in the manufacturer’s high 
est-grade shell. I found that they pat- 
terned only 65 percent. 

In testing your gun, a batch of 36-in 
squares of wrapping paper will do for 
targets. Fasten the paper against a solid 
background, and stand with the gu: 
muzzle 40 yd. away. Clean the lead out 
of the barrel before you start shooting 
Shoot at the center of the paper and 
throw out any patterns which are partly 
off. As any gun is apt to blow up a pat 
tern occasionally, it is best to average 
three patterns of each load. Now tie : 
pencil and a pin to a piece of string s 
that they are 15 in. apart. After each 
shot that is acceptable, place the pin ir 
the center of the pattern and with the 
pencil draw the 30-in. patterning circle 
which is standard in this country. 

Count the shots within the circle 
marking them as you count. In figuring 
your percentage you can refer to the 
shot table given below, or count thé 
shot in a shell. Uneven patterns ars 
unsatisfactory, regardless of percentage 
Select good even patterns with no hole 
for game to get through, making sev 
eral tests to make sure the pattern i 
consistent. Since the range is what dé 
termines the percentage you need, and 
the shot size is determined by bot! 
range and size of game, select pattern 
having the correct percentage for the 
range expected. Large shot will carry 
farther, but the pattern is thinner, and 
the effective range is extended only by 
getting closer patterns of large shot 
This is what makes it absolutely neces 
sary to pattern the gun. Shoot som«s 
patterns with the load you intend using 
at long range—60 yd. 

Taking the 30-in. circle as standard 
for testing purposes, your 12 gauge gu! 
will be effective up to 25 yd. if at 40 yd 
it shows a pattern of from 25 to 35 per 
cent of the pellets in one shell; it will be 

(Continued on page 65) 





Gun No. | 
Full Choke 


80°, 


Shell Brand & 
Shot Size 


R brand, No. 6 


R " No. 4 50°/, 
R " No. 7!/ 78°/, 
a oe 40°, 
X " No. 2 90°/, 
W "No. 6 81°/, 
W "No. 4 41°, 





4 


YOU NEVER KNOW UNTIL YOU TRY 


Here are some of the pattern percentages of four different guns, tested and aver- 
aged by the author. Gun No. 4 showed the least variation, No. 3 the most. The 
variation of No. 4 was 21 percent, and that of No. 3 was 51 percent. 


Gun No.2 GunNo.3 Gun No.4 

Full Choke Mod. Choke Imp. Cyl. 
67°, 55%, 39%, 
80°, 81%, 40°, 
60% 75%; 3977 
76%, 62°, 29°, 
80°, 30%, 40°, 
85°, 66°, 50°, 
74%, 66°, 45°, 
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Make Your 
Shotgun Better 


(Continued from page 64) 


effective at from 25 to 35 yd. if at 40 
yd. it shows a pattern of from 35 to 50 
percent; it will be effective at from 35 
to 45 yd. if at 40 yd. it shows a pattern 
of from 50 to 65 percent; it will be effec- 
tive at from 45 to 55 yd. if at 40 yd. it 
shows a pattern of from 65 to 75 per- 
cent; it will be effective at from 55 to 65 
yd. if at 40 yd. it shows a pattern of 75 
percent or better. Smaller gauges will 
have shorter ranges in proportion to the 
smaller amount of shot in the load. 

Table showing approximate number 
of chilled shot to the ounce: 


No. 9 — — « eee 

No. 8 ae oe me ye 

No. 7% 345 No. 4 a 

No. 7 299 No. 2 .. 88 
BB 50 


The hunter who takes the trouble to 
find the right pattern for the right pur- 
pose will receive dividends in the form 
of more hits and more game, which is 
what he’s out for, after all. 


Penny Squeeze 


F YOU want to bring those 8 or 9- 

ring shots up into the black and make 
your average pistol shooting come into 
the expert class, here’s a little home 
exercise that will correct that last in- 
stant’s imperceptible flinch, the tend- 
ency to hurry the squeeze. And all it 
will cost you is a penny. 

Make sure your gun is unloaded, cock 
it, then take an ordinary penny and 
balance it on the barrel just behind the 
front sight. If your front sight is flat 
on top, so much the better; balance the 
penny on that. Now extend the gun to 
shooting position, and squeeze it off 
just as you would in target shooting. 
The object is still to have the penny on 
the barrel after the hammer has fallen. 
It can be done, in spite of the vibration 
of the hammer as it seats, but it calls 
for steady nerves and for practice. 
After you have become proficient with 
a pre-cocked gun, try it using the dou- 
ble action! You'll be rewarded with 
more bulls and surer shooting.—Jack 
Sanford, Calif. 


Rubber Cap for ‘Scope 


T= more moderate-priced ‘scopes, 
having no lens covers, can be prac- 
tically ruined by dust or dirt which col- 
lects on lenses. Rubber fingers slipped 
over each end of such a ‘scope will 
form excellent lens caps when the rifle 
is in the rack, and keep the lens as clear 

you left it—R. O. Lissaman, Mani- 
toha, Canada. 
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FREE AT DEALERS 


Mor ef 


j 


FIREARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 





FAMOUS SINCE 1870 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 


Barrels of special analysis steel . 21 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 






walnut from the Central Belt, kiln , Please send me by return mail catalog of 1939 
| Marlin Guns. Enclosed 3¢ stamp for postage. 


dried and finished in oil, working 


x / 
parts heat-treated for long wear om - 
Name 
Marlin guns are precis made . © 
to last a lifetime on coupon \) NI Street Addre 
for the new Marlin alog or call « - . mee 


at dealer's today Mail Today ((] Also enclosed 6¢ for STRAIGHT SHOOTING 
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Get Mountain Made 
Warm Wool Hunting 








No. 93 


For all your hunting in big-game country— 
small game and large—dress for full pro- 
tection, in Woolrich Hunting Clothes. Moun- 
tain made from the raw wool to finished 
garments. Real stormproof quality. Proper 
hunting fit and looks. Right colors. Choice 
of plaids and weights. Moderate cost. 
Backed by 109 years of service to hunters. 


Coats in full-length, cossack and cruiser 





styles. Hunting breeches or pants, vest and 
cap or hat-cap to match. . . Get your 
choice in Woolrich shirts—all wool, gabar- 
dine, flannel. Correctly styled. Beauties in 
plaids, checks and plain colors. Weights, 
8% oz. to 20 oz., button or zipper... Be 
sure to get Woo irich hunting socks—moun- 


tain made for real hunting wear. And 
Woolrich leather-faced hunting mittens. Ask 
your dealer to show you genuine Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes—-see the trade mark in 
every garment. For free catalog send cou- 
pon below. 

— oe oe ee ee SEND ME FREE ——— — — 


Woolrich Woolen Mills 
John Rich & Bros., Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Penna. 


Send me your Hunting Clothes Catalog FRER. 
Name 


II. .scitsnssianinsanmensanttennnsnssnnnnnnsdingeniiestinemaimaues 











HUNT with a BOW:IS® 


n Bows and Arrowsof Excel- 
tedexclasively tothe man- 
ment. FREE, Beautifully 


ufacture of fine archery e« > 
| RI I illustrated catalogue and important Archery informa- 
tion. Write Ben Pearson, Inc. Dept. OL, Pine Bluff, Ark 





Athrillfor real sportsmen wi 
lence, madetn America’ sla 















a2 AUTOMATIC 


New models A D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


















Keep Your Gun Shooting 
Its Deadly Best— 
Use HOPPE’S No.9 


REMOVE bore leading, metal 

fouling, all firing residue— 
prevent rust. Apply No. 9 with 
Hoppe’s Patches. Keep the 
action working smoothly and 
prevent wear With Hoppe’s 
Oil. Get them at your dealer’s. 


For sample 
No. 9 send 
10c. 








Write 
booklet on Gun 
tion—FREE. 


today for valuable 
Protec- 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 











What Snakes Are Dangerous? 





(Continued from page 33) 


ous-snake country should remember 
this: A poisonous snake that is seen is 
not to be feared. The striking range of 
even the largest rattler rarely exceeds 
three feet, and since these snakes sel- 
dom advance toward you it is a simple 
matter to keep out of reach. 

Not all snakes that produce sound 
with their tails are rattlesnakes. Rapid 
vibration of the tail, when annoyed, is 
almost universal among snakes. Many 
harmless snakes will make a whirring 
sound with their tails, if they happen 
to be in dry leaves, and so are often 
mistaken for rattlesnakes. 

Massasaugas, formerly abundant in 
the forest swamps of Michigan, In- 
diana, and neighboring states, are now 
rather rare. Those swamps have been 
so cut over and drained that the mas- 
sasaugas’ numbers are greatly reduced. 
Like most rattlesnakes, they confined 
themselves so closely to the wilderness 
that they never were an important men- 
ace to human life. 

The pigmy rattlesnakes are fairly 
common over most of their range, be- 
ing most plentiful in the pine flats of 
the South. Because of their smaller 
size, they are even less feared than the 
massasaugas. 

Most species of Crotalus—which in- 
cludes all other sorts of rattlesnakes— 
are larger and have a more virulent 
poison than the massasaugas and the 
pigmy rattlers. There are twenty-one 
forms of these, with the Southwest lead- 
ing in the number of species. 

The principal rattler of the Eastern 
and Central states is the timber rattle- 
snake. A frequenter of rocky ledges 
and high altitudes, it occurs in close 
association with the Northern copper- 
head. This is the snake that has given 
Pike County, Pa., Sullivan County, N. Y., 
and some localities in New Jersey and 
New England a reputation for abun- 
dance of venomous snakes unrivaled 
even in the tropics. 

The diamond-back rattlesnake of the 
Southeast is famous, not only because 
it is one of the largest venomous snakes 
in the world, but also because it is one 
of the most deadly. It is the characteris- 
tic snake of the hammocks and palmet- 
to prairies of the lowland South. It 
reaches a length of eight feet, although 
the average is several feet less. No- 
where does it occur in large numbers, 
as do the timber and prairie rattle- 
snakes. Diamond-backs are _ usually 
found singly, if at all. That they are 
timid and retiring is shown by the fact 
that they were responsible for only 
twenty-six bites in two years. During 
that same time the Western diamond- 
back’s record was 194! Florida has a 
small number of snake bites, yet the 
diamond-back is a conspicuous snake 
in that state. 


HE canebrake rattlesnake of the 

Southern lowlands commonly attains 
a length of six feet. It has more bril- 
liant coloration than the timber rattler 
Where pigmy or diamond-back rattle- 
snakes are found, particularly in the 
hammocks, there too may be found the 
copperhead and the canebrake. In the 
North, rattlers are practically confined 
to high altitudes and rocky situations, 
but in the South they frequent the low- 
land swamps also. 

The prairie rattlesnake and its vari- 


ous subspecies are widespread and o 
considerable importance. None of thes« 
is a large snake; one three feet in lengt! 
is larger than the average. In certair 
localities in the Great Plains they ar 
very abundant. Like timber rattler 
and copperheads, they gather in largs 
numbers in the fall for hibernation 
Collectors sometimes have made haul 
of 300 to 400 snakes in a day or two a 
such places. Commonly these snake 
choose abandoned gopher or prairi¢ 
dog holes for their retreat—a habit r« 
sponsible for the belief that they i: 
habit the same dwelling with the bu 
rowing owl and the prairie dog. I 
spring they emerge from these winté 
dens, and remain in the vicinity unt 
courtship and mating have been con 
pleted. Live-stock losses from thes 
snakes are negligible, if they occur at al 


UR Western diamond-back is a larg 

snake, reaching six feet in lengt} 
Perhaps because of its irritable ten 
perament, this snake has caused mor 
deaths than any other species withi 
the United States. Unlike the diamond 
back of the Southeast, it is not re 
stricted in its habitat, and is likely t 
appear anywhere in rural districts i 
its range Rattlesnakes, as a grou] 
are easily disturbed by human activi 
ties, and quick to leave cultivated ré« 
gions. The Western diamond-back, how- 
ever, does not seem to be so easily 
ousted. It does not abound in all se 
tions, however. Two Army men of m 
acquaintance, who like to hunt snake 
were much elated when they were st: 


tioned in San Antonio, Tex., a good 
snake country. During two years one of 
them saw only one diamond-back, whil« 
the other saw none, despite the fact 


that they were constantly in the field 
and on the watch for them. 
All who have spent any time in th 


arid regions of the Southwest know 


the sidewinder. It is the snake of th 
deserts and, like most desert anima! 
and most rattlers, is nocturnal in a¢ 


for it must avoid the intense sun 
each eye is a conspicu 
rattler. Tw 
length, yet 
limited 


tivity, 
The horn over 
ous feature of this small 
feet is about the average 
it is virulently poisonous. Its 


range and retiring habits cause it t 
rank low in records of snake bite 
however. 


The Eastern rock, green rock, Soutl 
western speckled, Panamint, Norther: 
black-tailed, red diamond, green velvet 
tiger, Willard’s, and Price’s rattlesnak« 
are rare wherever they occur. All ar 
snakes of the deserts and mountain 
of the Southwest. Most of them aré 
small, and records of bites from them 
are rare. Of the others not specificall 
mentioned, all have restricted rangé 
with the exception of the Pacific rat 
tlesnake and the Great Basin rattle 
snake. 


Venomous snakes have decreased over 


wide areas, as was inevitable. On tl 
other hand, it does seem that in som 
regions they have increased. The kil 
ing off of small predators such 


skunks, wildcats, weasels, and birds « 
prey has upset the balance of natur 
The snake is prolific, and the natu! 
enemy of small mammals, especial 
rodents. When these animals increas 
unduly because other predators hav 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Free Fall Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Hunting Footwear, Cloth- 

and 50 other leather and can- 
vas specialties of our own manu- 
facture for campers and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


115 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Showin 4 




















Campers Manual 


Many an old 
frem this book 
madic camps. 


bake, boil, 
coffee, tea, etc 


timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 

Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
fry, braise, 
steam, stew. Howto make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


How to cook meat—broil, roast, 


stationary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft 


25ce. Write 


64 pages and cover. 
Dept. 99 


Sent postpaid for only 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ghly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 














cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plu pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 


iggist eams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid, Wr Dept. 99A, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Ave.. New York, N. Y. 





Shooting Facts 


1 have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ns, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 


tative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 

er, and big game including elephants. Thorough 

al description of every caliber gun from the .22 
600 Cordite. 

ete is the data on cartridges that we do not 

is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 

manual. Highly important information on 

ight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 


v there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shoot Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—-with their variations in 


96 pages and cover. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dtolcre) 


SHOOT WITH NEW CONFIDENCE-SPEED—ACCURACY 
running game, dim light, at longer ranges the Sky- 
e Sight | makes difficult shots easy. No post to hide your 
to collect dus t r fog. Veteran hunters have 


Sent postpaid for 25c. 








it. We jarantee it when used with 
M le to fit all riff Standard base as 
Ask y dealer or order direct. 


PARKER SKYLITE sicnT. co. MEDFORD, ORE. 
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What Snakes 


Are Dangerous? 


(Continued from page 66) 


more food becomes avail- 
are enabled 


decreased, 
able for snakes and more 
to survive. 

That venomous snakes are not a ma- 
jor hazard to human life is proved by 
statistics as to bites. In two years only 
fifty-nine persons died from such bites 
within the country—a percentage of 
5.4 of those who were bitten. The 
sportsman rarely sees venomous snakes 
when he goes hunting or fishing. I 
often go into choice poisonous-snake 
country, looking for specimens, and, in 
spite of careful search, will frequently 
hunt for days without seeing one. 

However, you should always be cau- 
tious while in snake country. The best 
protection against snake bite is a pair 
of good leather boots and awareness 
Never sit down without careful observa- 


tion—and never put your hand on a 
rocky ledge you cannot examine with 
your eyes. But don’t let fear of poison- 


ous snakes spoil your fun. The chance 
of your encountering one is about one 
in a hundred. However, in snake coun- 
try, it is wise to carry with you a tube 
of antivenin serum and a first-aid snake 
bite outfit. It will give you comfort, if 
nothing else, for there’s little chance 
you'll have to use it. 


Venomous snakes offer no real men 
ace if you are careful and alert. Most 
real outdoorsmen are habitually so, 
whether in snake country or not. They 
know, wherever they are, that care- 
lessness in the wilderness brings its 


penalties. 


Fish so the Fish 
Cant See You 


(Continued from page 26) 


so many times in succession. 

After you've tried these tests a couple 
of hundred times, for yourself, you 
may go quite nutty, like an angling pal 
of mine, and carry a twenty-dollar ex- 
posure meter with you on the stream, 
to help you figure out which side of a 
trout is the shadiest. 

No fisherman is more unhappy than 
I at the thought that fishing has to be 
cluttered up with a lot of scientific 
rules. But I know that if I gave up 
observing these laws of light, and of 
light reflection, I’d take fewer fish than 


I do, and much smaller ones. 
I begin the day’s fishing with the 
definite idea in my mind that the trout 


is a nocturnal animal. I remind myself 
of the old Maltese cat we used to have, 
when I was a boy. I try to remember 
how he used to look curled up on the 
back porch, eyes closed against the 
bright light of the morning sun. I re- 
member how easy it was to scare him, 
and how he would dash under the porch 
to find the safe haven of darkness. 

When I make my first cast to a trout, 
or to a likely spot on the water, I have 
no thought of the trout that may be 
there at all. I’m thinking about a cat. 
I'm trying to imagine how old Tom 
would look, two feet beneath the sur- 
face of the stream, blinking his eyes in 
annoyance at the strong light of the 
sun. And when I think of the trout as 
an old Maltese tomcat, I can generally 
catch him. 
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EXTREMELY COMPACT... But Kodak 
Bantam f.4.5 leads to big 234 x 4-inch 
pictures; modern photofinishing 
methods make this possible. 


VERSATILE... Bantam f.4.5, with 
Kodak Anastigmat Special lens and 
1/200-second shutter, handles “‘slices- 
of-life”’ rainy-day pictures, 
close-ups and action shots with ease. 
Makes snapshots indoors at night 
under Photofloods, 


“SIGHTING” AND “SHOOTING” MADE 
EASY... Bantam f.4.5 has an optical 
eye-level finder, and a body shutter 
“Sight” through one, “shoot” 
with the other. Quick, easy; camera 
movement minimized. 


FIELD CASE AND STRAP (extra) for 
Bantam f.4.5 frees your hands, 
guards your camera from jars and 
jolts. Unsnap the fastener and you’re 
ready for instant action. 


shots, 


release. 





FULL-COLOR PICTURES, TOO... Kodak 
Bantam f.4.5 loads with Kodachrome 
Film, for gorgeous full-color trans- 
parencies. Also with a wide variety 
of black-and-white Kodak Films. At 
your dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


KODAK BANTAM f.4.5 


now only $225° 
Field case wiih strap, $425 





GOING TO THE NEW YORK FAIR? Take 
your Kodak—visit the Kodak Buildiny—see 
the Greatest Photographic Show on Earth. 
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Accurate Sighting 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble's Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 

sition when struck. Can 


» Sneed down when not 
HUNTING 


MARBLE’ SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, Marble's make it to 
t every modern weapon. 


Price, $4.00. 
State make and 
model of gun 






Standard Front Sight. 
1 l6 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


Sporting y 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 
No. 69%. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful Items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


Marble's Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-122) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 

















SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes Guns and Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 


ARNOLD WOLFF SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Cole. 














NEW! 


Foie TIME under one cover— 


official last minute facts on 
game conditions your state— 
what was planted this year 
where to find—what is abun- 
dant—complete game laws in detail—new laws includ- 
ing 1939-40 changes—season dates—-bag limits—au- 
thoritative instructions on dogs, guns, ammunition 
cleaning game—camp cooking—pictures and habits of 


their tracks and 
squirrels, 


North America, 


birds and animals o 
limit of rabbits, 


signs—how to get your 
partridge, pheasant, quail, duck, geese, deer. Includes 
over 50 zoned maps-——over 200 illustrations, meteor- 


ological weather forecasts, safety facts and first aid 
Every subject covered by outstanding authorities and 
state conservation officers. 


N y — just 
FREE FOR FIVE DAYS 0, "one — ‘st 
You keep 


mail De Luxe copy from first press run 
for five days. If it isn’t the greatest help you've ever 
seen, return it and pay nothing. If you see its great 
value, send $2.00 in complete payment for the brand 
new HUNTERS’ GUIDE AND ALMANAC FOR 1939-40 
Send name today on coupon or penny post card. Address: 


HUNTERS’ GUIDE, Dept. 19, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Hermits of Ram Mountain 


(Continued from page 19) j 


Finally Scotty lead us to the crest of a 
grassy divide where, despite poor vis- 
ibility, we spied the dark forms of 
eleven mountain caribou. Although the 
bull which dominated the herd was not 
an exeeptional specimen, we decided 
to try for him. 

After studying the terrain we thought 
it best to approach in spread formation. 
This maneuver took me to a ridge where 
I had a very fair view of the game. On 
the other hand, both Cal and Scotty 
were forced to traverse a hollow, brushy 
area which afforded desirable cover but 
which hindered their progress, and I 
found myself somewhat ahead in our 
skirmish line. Now the caribou were 
wandering down the slope, and I saw 
my chances for a shot slipping. But the 
herd started feeding again, and at the 
same time I discovered another bull, a 
lone specimen with massive antlers, 
farther down, in line with Cal’s route. 

Cal emerged from cover not 100 
yards from the huge caribou. But he 
was on his toes, and his rifle came up 
pronto. Before I heard the shot, the 
bull shuddered and stumbled. But de- 
spite indications of distress, it started 
off on a trot. The white ‘flags of the 
herd disappeared over another rise. 

Scotty now took a hand, driving two 
more leads at the running bull, and then 
waited for Cal and me to join him. It 
was Scotty’s opinion that the game 
would be down within a few hundred 
yards; and sure enough, less than half 
a mile away we found the animal dead 


from a lung shot. The antlers were 
even better than I had supposed, so 
Cal was more than pleased, and by 


nightfall we had both meat and trophy 
in camp. It was still raining. 

Again the dismal patter kept up all 
night, and we were forced by it to re- 
main near camp next day; but the storm 
gods finally relented and, toward eve- 
ning, gave us a glimpse of blue sky. 
With the passing of the clouds we saw 
that the mountains all wore crowns of 
snow and ice. During the night the 
temperature dropped sharply, and in 
the morning the valley sparkled. We 
watched Ram Mountain carefully, and 
occasionally heard the noise of falling 
rocks. But this was merely caused by 
frost, and no sheep were to be seen. 


NTHUSIASM still being high, we de- 

termined to find a passage to the 
top. Hiking to the east, we twice at- 
tempted to climb to the plateau, only to 
be turned back by an insurmountable 
rise. Eventually our slow progress 
brought us to the point we had reached 
two days before, when we had hunted 
from camp in the opposite direction. 

With our immediate goal apparently 
inaccessible, we turned to the south, 
where the terrain reached snow line in 
a gradual slant. High up Cal spotted 
a small band of sheep, and we decided 
to stalk them with the hope that a ram 
might be somewhere about. By keep- 
ing to brushy draws we approached 
within 300 yards of the sheep, but then 
let them run without considering a shot. 
We surveyed the crest of Ram Moun- 
tain. Were the seven hermits we had 
surprised on our arrival now apprais- 
ing us with sheepish smiles? 

Moving south along the mountain 
slope just above snow line, we began 
to discuss more accessible heights. Only 


occasionally did one of us cast a curiou | 
eye at Ram Mountain. It was just such | 
a survey as this that made the guid 
abruptly ask for the binoculars. 

“Yep, that’s the stock we've bee 
looking for,” he announced, after 
few seconds’ survey. 

Taking turns with the glasses, C 
and I saw at least five rams movir 
slowly along the rim of the plateau. 


OR FULLY fifteen minutes we watches 

the sheep. Finally the leader dropped 
below the rim, and I saw Scotty gr« 
tense. “They’re coming down,” he a 
most whispered. “With luck, you'r 
going to get a shot.” 

By this last remark he 
we'd have to descend to the valley bru 
without being seen by the game. B 
distance, luckily, was in our favor. Ha 
ily we started down, keeping as i 
conspicuous as possible in the draw 
In the cover of the willow bottoms we 
paused to regain our composure and to 
plan our next move. 

In Scotty’s opinion the game would 
take one of two routes after negotiat- 
ing the steep portion of the mountai 
and our cue was to cover both of the: 
We separated without much talk ar 
crawled through water and devil’s-clu 
to positions on either side of a ragged 
granite shoulder—Cal and Scotty on 
the north, I on the south. 

My rifle was in readiness, 
sheep angle in my direction, 
.30/06 sounded twice. 

No need for quiet now, so I leaped 
from cover and started to climb a little 
rise which I hoped would give me a view 
of a bighorn. A few seconds later, and 
I would have been too late. A singl 
ram was still in sight about 200 yards 
distant, racing with seeming aband 
over the rough mountainside. Now or 
never, thought I, as I drove four bullets 
in quick succession, holding my breath 
in an effort to quiet the reactions of 
my sudden exertion. When I lowered 
my warm gun barrel the ram lay 
sprawled upon the rocks with a shat- 
tered spine. 

Climbing higher, I finally spotted Cal 
and Scotty, hiking hurriedly up the 
valley nearly half a mile away. Fol- 
lowing a hasty inspection of my own 
bighorn, whose curl I estimated roughly 
at thirty-five inches, I started afte! 
them. Along the way I noted a thin 
blood trail—the sort a hunter may be 
forced to follow for miles. Finally the 
way led onto an easy slope, and I sighted 
my companions near a clump of brush 
and young spruces. I was almost be- 
side them before Cal’s fine ram became 
visible, lying half supported by the scrub 
vegetation. This was, by far, a fine! 
specimen than mine. Although the tip 
of one horn was broken, the other later 
measured a fraction under forty inches 
in curl and an even fourteen inches 
around the base. 

“Not too bad for a first bighorn,” was 
Scotty’s left-handed compliment. 

Two days later, as our pack outfit 
was moving down Turner Creek, he 
called a sudden halt and pointed to the 
rim of Ram Mountain.  Silhouetted 
against the sky stood a lordly ram, ap- 
parently watching our departure. 

Cal turned to me. “We seem (0 
have missed something. How about hav- 
ing a try for him next fall?” 
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SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Premature Firing 


I have a Browning 16 gauge auto- 
for the past 2 years, I have been 


Question: 
matic and, 
having trouble with the safety while hunting 


quail. Several times during each hunt, while 
I have been raising the gun to shoot, it goes off 
prematurely, due to the fact that the safety is 
so close to the trigger This happens only 
while shooting fast at quail. Could I have a 
safety put on at the rear of the trigger guard, 
say of the Winchester pump-gun design? What 
would you suggest, as it is quite embarrassing 
to have the gun go off while pointing up in the 
air. It might be a habit that can be corrected. 
The gun is in perfect condition.—W. T. C., La. 


Answer: The fact that your gun does not fire 
prematurely except on quail indicates the fault 
is yours and not that of the gun, except that 
the gun might be a contributing factor. I 
have one gun that I occasionally fired premature- 
ly as I brought it to my shoulder. I doped the 
thing out as being caused by a stock that was 
too long in the grip, that is from the trigger 
back to the shoulder of the comb. Therefore, 
my hand, not having any support, slipped back 
and put a pressure on the trigger as the gun came 

[ I remedied that by cutting a thumb rest 
into the stock and checkering it deeply. That 
prevented any more premature pulls. This gun 
came to me with a pull of more than 6 lb., which 
I had lightened by a gunsmith to 4 Ib., and it 
was then the trouble started. That is a hint 
for you. If this gun of yours goes off on its 
own accord as it comes to shoulder, increase the 
weight of pull to 6 Ib., and that will likely 
remedy the trouble, if you can then pull at the 
right instant. I am not much of a believer in 
safety bolts. Ordinarily, I push the safety off 
when I start shooting in the morning and do 
not put it back on until I stop at noon. I have 
some double guns with no safety on ’em. When 
I want that gun safe, I take the shells out. 
This thing of leaving the safety on until ready 
to shoot causes more accidents than not having 
a safety.—C. A. 


Heavy Trigger Pull 


Question: For about 10 years, I have owned 
a Remington 20 gauge autoloading shotgun. I 
have never been able to shoot it well—always 
shooting behind. Yet, with my brother’s Win- 
chester Model 12, I have done some very good 
shooting. The 20 has a bad trigger pull, and 
it takes twice as much time to fire this gun as 
it does the Winchester. You have to pull the 
trigger back about % in., and it creeps and 
drags like a cheap bolt-action rifle. Are auto- 
loaders generally troublesome in this respect? 
Could I have a gunsmith smooth up, and adjust 
this trigger? —W. A. B., Mass. 

Answer: The trouble you have with the trig- 
ger pull on your automatic is not common and 
Remington or some good gunsmith could im- 
prove and reduce it to 3% lb., clean pull. You 
might not be able to shoot as well with the au- 
tomatic, anyhow. Psychology might step in and 
tell you you couldn’t hit with it, and you would 
not. I'd say that, if you have the trigger pull 
remedied, a 4-lb. pull would be enough. If, after 
the hard pull is remedied, you still can’t hit 
with that gun, then I’d go to the gun your brother 
uses, either 16 or 20 instead of the 12, because 

f the lessened weight to carry about. That 

w gun should be bored 50-percent choke, which 
rather open boring is going to help in every way. 
Chances are you have been shooting a close- 
choked gun, and your brother’s gun may be a 
good deal more open. That makes a lot of dif- 
ference.—C. A 


Range of .410 


Question: I would like to know if a .410 
gauge shotgun using 3-in. shells would be ef- 
tive for quail, doves, and other upland game 
rds, and, if so, what boring you would sug- 
t?—C. QO. Jr., K 
Answer: It depends a lot on what you con- 

ler effective range. If you will refrain from 

oting at more than 30 yd., or 35 yd. at the out- 
side, the gun will kill. Understand, no inten- 
tional shooting ought to be attempted beyond 
30 yd. Have the gun bored improved-modified or 
full-choke.—C. A. 


Barrel Too Short 


Question: If a gun barrel is 26 in. long with 
a Cutts general-purpose tube, how long would 
it be with the full-choke tube? How would a 


high-grade gun with the full-choke 
tor be for trapshooting in that length of barrel? 
What is the difference in choke of 680, 690, and 
the full-choke tube?—C. B. S., New York 


compensa- 


Answer: Makes no difference in the length of 
a full-choke, and a cylinder, or any other tube 
when using the Cutts Compensator. That length 
of barrel, 26 in. over all, would be only about 
23 in. long in effective length, because the com- 
pensator has slots in it that permit the gas to 
escape after reaching it. That is too short f 
good trapshooting, but might do for skeet. Not 
long enough for good game shooting, either 
The 680 is what is termed full-choke; the 690 
in my experience is about the same thing. The 
704 is about a modified-choke and the 725 about 
an improved cylinder or maybe a quarter choke 
Tubes that are still more open can be had for 
skeet. Trapshooting barrels, mounted with tubes, 
should be 30 in. overall, and the comb ought to 
be pretty high, because there is a rise at the 
muzzle.—C. A. 


or 


Duck-and-Dove Gauges 


Question: Most of my hunting is duck and 
dove shooting, requiring a choke bore, and quail 
and rabbit shooting, requiring an open, 


ly open, bore. It is my desire to get a 12 or l€ 
} 


or near 


gauge automatic with interchangeable arrels 
Which gauge would be the most desirable for 
all-round shooting? Also what type of choke 


boring would you suggest for an extremely close 
pattern at 50 yd.? Is a 30-in. barrel preferable 
to a 28 in. to lessen jump?—H. F. G., Md 

Answer: For the ducks and the doves, it 
seems to me an improved-modified choke would 
be best in a 12 bore gun. A 50-yd. range is 
pretty far for anything less. The gun that would 
suit most of us, because of its lighter weight 
would be the 16 gauge, but your particular needs 
require a 12 gauge gun, well-choked, 
and loads that pattern well, such as 3'4 drams 
of progressive power in an equivalent load and 
11% oz. of Lubaloy No. 6 shot, reduced to N« 
7% shot on the doves I have mentioned im- 
proved-modified because the patterns are more 
even, and I have found that they kill better 
The 30-in. barrel is right for long-range shoot 
ing, and is steadier under recoil. You will need 
an improved-cylinder for quail and rabbits. A 
26-in. barrel is about as good as any for such 
game.—C. A. 


seem to 


Speed of Shot 


Question: What are the relative speeds of the 
shot of the 12 gauge and the 20 gauge as re 
gards ordinary loads, that is, 3 drams of powder 
and 1% oz. of No. 6 shot for the 12, and 21% 
drams of powder and 7% oz .of No. 6 shot for 
the 20? Does the shot from a 20 gauge gun 
spread as much as a 12 gauge, using the 
choke?—O. Y., New York. 


same 


Answer: I use a 20 gauge a great deal, but, 
as I told some one the other day, have not shot 
less than 1 oz. of shot in 20 years. So loaded 
and with 214 drams of powder, there is no great 
change from 12 to 20. Patterns have about the 
same spread, but it depends on the individual 
gun. Sometimes the 20 will shoot closer, but it 
is just as likely to be the 12, both having the 
same degree of choke. As to speed of load, that 
varies slightly from maker to maker Using 
the Western Cartridge Co. load in the standard 
load, always with 234-in. cases, 20 gauge has 
an instrumental velocity of 840 ft., using No. 7 
shot; 12 gauge with same size of shot, is 860 
ft., and you can’t tell the difference in 
shooting. Using No. 6 shot, 
same powder charge, both the 12 and the 20 
would have increased velocities, in Super-X 
loading, by about 25 to 30 foot-seconds. Your 
load would fall down a bit in speed and some- 
what in pattern. The 12 bore, with 3 drams and 
1% oz., would then be the better load, at a 
speed of around 840 ft. If you load your own 
shells, then use the load given for the 20 gauge— 
2% drams of powder and 1 oz. of Lubaloy No. 6, 
or 2% drams with No. 8.—C. A. 
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@ Stronger than the 
army duck of stand- 
ng togs, 
Squaltex weighs a 
third less. Tightly 


ard hunti 


m finest 


woven tir 
Pima yarns ... 80 
sm th rain rolls 


off, briers slip harm- 
away. San- 
forized to keep in 
shape! Vat dyed to 
hold its color! Water- 
proofed for life with 


DuPont Zelan. 


BI-SWING 
COATS 

Now 

to those 

as free and easy as 


lessly 


. swing up 
high flyers 


if you were coatless 


That's bi-swing 
action for you! 
Game pockets, 
upper body and 


sleeve 


“Bludcheck”’ 
treated for bone- 
dry protection 
No. NQRB—$14.50 
Squaltex Bi-Swing 
Bone-dry Coat. 
No. GQRB — $7.00 
Army duck Bi-Swing 
Bone-dry Coat. 


ZOUAVES 


se, slightly 
longer than regular 
Blouses 
over tops of boots 
(all heights) 
out water, 


trousers 


Keeps 
burrs, 
etc. Front reinforce- 
ment extends to elas- 
tic knit wool bottom. 


Famous Red Head 


“bone-dry’’ design. 
No. GPKR — Army 
a $5.00 
No. NPK — Squal- 
fez. wee oe DOD 


Also famous‘ ‘bone- 
dry” breeches 


“hits.” 
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RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
921 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Red Heed for “Happy Hunting” 
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Write for your copy today. 
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Bean’s New Bird Shooting 
Coat 


Brown duck with 
soft corduroy collar. 
A light weight pli- 
able garment that 
gives the shooter 
the utmdst freedom 
of action. Many 
pockets, including 
two large shell pock- 
ets supported by 
straps the same as 
on skeet gar- 
that prevent 
from sag- 
large di- 





used 

ments 
pockets 

ging and 
vided game pocket 
in back Color: 
Sizes 36 to 48. Price $3.25 postpaid. Send 
and New Fall Catalog. 





= 

khaki 
for free sample 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 116 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs 


Hunting & Camping Specialties” 





Only $400 
DURING AUGUST 


Huntin your shirt sleeves, 
favorite jacket or mack- 
inaw Keep your arms 
free for quick swinging 


and still have as much pocket room as any hunt- 
ing coat Made of heavy, finest quality Army 
Gaberdine, leather reinforced. Large game pocket 
in rear lined with blood-proof material that 
will last for years. Made in two sizes—MEDIUM 
for chest measures 36 to 40; and LARGE for 41 
to 46. Price during August $4.00 postpaid (plus 
duty in Canada). Orders postmarked later than 
Sept. 10 will be accepted only at regular price of 


$4.75 Money-back guarantee Mail check or 

money order today and make saving 

BERLIN GLOVE CO. 601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
Makers of ‘‘Mid-Western’’ Sport Togs 











SAUE 


407 


Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 


Warm, waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap. 
72” x 84° when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm NEW, Western Wool filling. regular 


$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular 
ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


PORTLAND, ORE 





60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
Three telescopes in one. 3 different 

NEW! magnifications. 20 power for ultra 

bright images with 40 & 60 power for extra 

long range. Guaranteed to bring dis- 

tant objects, people, sports 

events, ships, moon, stars, 

etc., 60 timer as 

close. 
















Most pow 
erfal made for any 
where near the money. 
Closes to 1 ft. in length. Mal 
tiple lena system. 30 mm. objective 
lens. 6 sections Can be used as a compound 
4 lense mic woe ope. American made 4s rompt shipment 
guaranteed. We pey postage. Only $2 


_BROWNSCOPE E CO., Dept. 29,5 W. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Desk 09 Fourth Ave New ¥ rk ‘ v I bring 1 
complete pplies and instructic on how t make easily 
several ce 1» week in your spare time 

caTacoc! 
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Receiver Sight for 1917 Enfield 


TAPPED FOR 6-32 SCREW 









' Side View) 
BEVELED SLOT 











Plan of Bare ( - 
” 7. fo 
= it yet TAPPED 
FOR : 
: - REW . 
_ rar 8-32 SCREW 
he 


Windage Slide 


8-32 SCREW 


Receiver Sight 
Assembled 


Detail drawings show how sight is made 


the 1917 Enfield says the rear sight is 
type. It might be 
added that, once lined up, it is hard to 
knock out of alignment. Then the vir- 
tues of the sight would be pretty well 
summed up. 

When I became the owner of one of 
the rifles, it shot 18 in. high at 200 yd. 
The rear sight defied all attempts to 
adjust it, so I soldered an extension to 
the front sight, and, by the file-and-try 
method,I got it so I could place the shots 
in or around a 6-in. bull at 200 yd. This 
worked fine until I ran out of ammuni- 
tion, and bought another kind with a 
different weight of bullet. Rather than 
make a new bead every time I changed 
ammunition, I decided to make an ad- 
justable rear sight. 

For the base, I used a piece of % by 
3/16-in. strap iron, % in. long. With a 
No. 36 drill, a hole was drilled lengthwise 


‘T tte government literature describing 


of the aperture 


into the piece, 5/32 in. from one edge. 
Starting from the same edge, and run- 
ning at right angles to this hole, a 


beveled slot for the windage adjustment 
was cut crosswise through the piece, to 
within % in. short of the far side. The 
center of the slot was 11/32 in. from the 
nearer end. After I had smoothed it 
with a file, the slot measured \ in. wide 
at the top and *% in. wide at the bottom. 


The piece was then filed bright on all 
sides. 
The short section of the drilled hole 


was enlarged with a No. 24 drill, and 

the long section was tapped for a 6-32 

screw. The wide part of the base was 

also filed along the edge, so that it would 
fit between the shoulders where the 
original sight pivoted. A few fine notches 
were cut near the edge of the slot to 
serve as graduations for the windage 
adjustment. 
The windage slide was made from a 
piece of \4-in. key stock, *% in. long. 
A hole was drilled and tapped in the 
center of the piece for an 8-32 screw. 
Parallel to this hole, a slot was cut in the 
piece to a depth of 7/32 in. The ends of 
the slide were beveled to fit the beveled 
slot in the base, with the top 1/32 in. of 
the slide’s thickness being left to extend 
beyond the edges of the slot. 

After the slide had been fitted in the 
slot so that it worked easily, but not 
loosely, a 6-32 screw was placed in the 
| holes in the base. With the slide mid- 
way in the slot, a fine notch was cut on 
the under side of the slide extension, 
opposite the center groove of the gradua- 


L aneieieel 


tion that was already cut into the base. 

For the aperture and the elevation 
adjustment, a \-in. spike was drilled 
crosswise, and tapped for an 8-32 screw. 
An iron screw, with threads that did not 
extend to the head, was screwed into the 
hole as far as it could be jammed. The 
head of the screw was then cut off, and 
the other end cut off *% in. from the 
spike. Next, the spike was cut off to 
leave a piece *% in. long, containing the 
truncated screw. After the piece had 
been smoothed with a file, a hole % in. 
in diameter and \% in. deep was drilled 
in each end of the shortened spike, and 
the two holes connected by a hole 1/16 
in. in diameter. The ends of the aper- 
ture were smoothed off by placing the 
ends of the spike between two mill files, 
squeezing it in the vice, then turning it 
about 60 degrees in the files, and squeez- 
ing it again. 

All the pieces, including the 6-32 screw, 
were blued by heating them separately 
to a bright red, and plunging them into 
oil. The underside of the wide base sec- 
tion was filed bright again, and tinned, 
and the rear of the leaf spring that came 
with the original sight also was tinned, 
on the top. With the spring in its proper 
place, and the front, wide part of the 
base resting between the two shoulders 
and on the tinned portion of the spring, 
the pieces were sweated together. 

The base and spring were then re- 
moved from the gun, so that the windage 
slide and the aperture could be put in 
place, with the slot in the slide facing 
the screw in the base. This single screw 
keeps both adjustments set. Slackening 
off the screw a little releases the eleva- 
tion screw, and further loosening re- 
leases the windage slide. Each adjust- 
ment can be made independently. 

A movement of 1/64 in. of the windage 
adjustment changes the point of impact 
2 in. for each 100 yd., and a half turn of 
the elevation screw also changes the 
point of impact 2 in. for each 100 yd. 
The sight nestles to the gun between the 
two protecting wings, and it is almost 
impossible to knock it out of alignment. 


George F. Corbin. 


Quail Needs Studied 


F QUAIL are to thrive in large num- 
bers, 4 classes of vegetative cover are 
needed: (1) for protection against snow, 
sleet, and bitter winds; (2) for protec- 
tion against predators; (3) to provide 
a year-around supply of food; and (4) 
to insure safe nesting. Quail seem to 
prefer small areas containing timber, 
brush, cultivated land, and grassland 
Cover should be near food patches and 
water, with game trails connecting the 
key points so that quail can move from 
one place to another without too much 
exposure to their enemies. These needs 
stressed by Harold V. Terrill, field 
in the Missouri Conservation- 


are 
biologist, 
ist. 

To quail on the average 
farm, it is usually necessary to break 
up the larger areas occupied by only 
one covey of quailinto smaller areas each 
of which will attract and hold a covey of 
quail. Under normal conditions about 
the same number of covies will occupy 
a given range year after year; so only 
by increasing the number of suitable 
areas can new covies be induced to 
establish themselves. The average covey 
is content with less than 20 acres. 


increase 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 
.35 for Brush 


Question: Recently, I read an article dealing 
with the deflection of bullets in brush. After 
several tests, the author seems to have arrived 
at the conclusion that high-velocity bullets, 
such as the .257 Roberts and .270 Winchester, 
have a much lower rate of deflection than a 
heavier and slower bullet. I have been plan- 
ning to buy a new rifle to hunt deer and possibly 
bear. My selection was the .35 Remington pump 
intil I ran across the article. Here in Ver- 
mont, most of the deer shooting is at fairly 
close range, and in quite brushy country.— 
D. E. S., Vt. 


Answer: My own conclusion, from having put 
a target back of a heavy pile of brush, was that 
the Remington .35 cut through the brush better 
than any other rifle. It always cut through, cut- 
ting limbs 1% in. thick, and it always struck 
the target. I didn’t try the .257, but I did have 
the .270 and the .250. These bullets never got 
through at all, evidently exploding in the brush. 
I assume that the writer you mention had been 
shooting at the sides of trees, where a high- 
velocity bullet will cut through without being 
deflected much, and the solid wood seems to 
hold the bullet together, just as, when shooting 
through steel, no rifle bullet seems to blow up. 
Brush is a different thing.—C. A. 


Remodeling Krag 


Question: I have a Model 1898 .30/40 Krag 
Army rifle. This gun is in perfect condition and 
has an excellent barrel. I want to use it for deer 
hunting in the mountains, and I have been try- 
ing to make a sporter out of it. Have cut the 
stock off and got it looking pretty good. It has 
a 30-in. barrel. Could I cut it off 4 or 6 in. 
without affecting the shooting of the gun? Would 
it still be just as accurate as it was before?— 


L. W. B., Okla. 


Answer: Sure, cut that barrel off, if you are 
mechanic enough to do a good job of it. The 
right length of barrel for a Krag is 26 in. I 
think, if you are used to sawing, you can drop 
the barrel into a groove that fits it, with slots 
for the saw on either side, and saw it off pretty 
square across. Then you have the problem of 
crowning the muzzle, which means cutting a 
bit of depression squarely into the muzzle, so 
that, if you ever strike the muzzle with any- 
thing, the end of the rifling won’t be hurt. Be 
bad for accuracy if it were. Gunsmiths are ac- 

istomed to doing this work. Doesn't take 
more than 15 minutes, if you have the tool.—C. A. 


Lever-Action for Alaska 


Question: Would a .300 Savage Model 99 T 
be a good gun to use in Alaska? That is, would 
it stop anything I happened to run across? The 
reason I prefer a lever-action is because I am 
left-handed.—N. C. R., Cal. 


Answer: That .300 Savage is more a deer rifle 
than one adapted to the game you might find in 
Alaska. You would probably run across moose 
and brown bears, the bear being more or less 
dangerous and hard to kill. In your place, I'd 
take the Winchester .348, which will account for 
everything we have in America. Winchester 
weighs 8 lb., but is well-balanced. It is a nice- 
handling gun, and can kill about anything with 

shot.—C. A. 


Deer Carbine 


Question: I have a chance to buy a 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. It is in perfect 
condition and has a 20-in. barrel. How would 
this rifle be for deer? How would it compare 
with the Model 94 Winchester .30/30 carbine? 

yD. J. &. Cet 


Answer: That is a good gun, and will do well 
in that short barrel with a 160-grain bullet. It 
is more powerful than a .30/30, and has much 
greater penetration. It has been used on all 
kinds of big game, usually with longer barrel, 
but this gun will kill deer well with the barrel it 
has. I’d use the 160-grain bullet, because the 
powder will burn more quickly behind a heavy 
bullet than it would back of a light one.—C. A. 
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Free Flying Course 
The authorized Cub Dealer from 
whom you buy your new Piper 
Cub will arrange for you to re 
ceive a course of dual flight in 
struction in your ‘own new plane 
by a government licensed instruc- 
tor. Ask your Cub dealer about 
this free flying course and for a 
free flight demonstration. 


Free Catalog 


Send today for Cub catalog, de- 
tails of the free flying course and 
name of your Cub Dealer. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, 99 U Street, 
Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A. ... Cub 
Aircraft Co., Ltd. Copenhage n, 
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Go Quickly... Go Ti ‘Ama Go cl 7 


You're there in much less time—and with 
more money in your pocket—when you fly your 
Cub. For this pioneer low-cost, private airplane 
is now priced from only $1098 and gives you 25 
or more miles per gailon of gasoline. In the 
new easy-to-fly and easy-to-buy Piper Cub you 
get a better plane at less cost than ever before— 
the leader in economy, safety, value and sales! 
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gives you a new $1098 Piper Cub 40 h.p. Trainer 
on the pay-as-you-fly plan. Other Cub models 
include 50 h.p. Trainers from $1298, 50° h.p. 
Sports from $1348, 65 h.p. Coupes from $1910, 
Seaplanes from $1793. All prices F.A.F. Lock 
Haven, Pa.—subject to increase without notice. 
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KEET has done more to make shoot- 

ers gun-fit conscious than all the 
years of field shooting ever did. 
There have always been a few field 
shots who studied their stock dimen- 
sions carefully and experimented with 
different drops, cast-offs, and pitches 
in order to make their guns easier to 
point. But the casual shooter used to 
buy a gun because he liked the gauge, 
make, and length of barrel and let it 
go at that. He'd put it to his shoulder 
once or twice in the store, and if he 
could draw a bead on the stuffed moose 
head on the wall he was quite satisfied. 
Out he'd go with his purchase, dream- 
ing of wonderful snapshots on grouse 
and successful quick swings on quail, 
pheasants, and woodcock. 

But skeet shooters—shooting at a 
definite, standard mark that is more 
difficult to hit than any game bird un- 
der the same conditions—found that 
most of their misses in the field were 
due to poor pointing rather than to the 
traditional “tree in the way” or “sun in 
the eyes.” They discovered that their 
guns were not right, especially in stock 
dimensions, and that they were badly 
handicapped by ill-pointing weapons. 

Skeet had not been in existence long 
before its devotees began to study and 
compare their guns: drop at comb, drop 
at heel, and length. The exacting tests 
of the skeet field indicated that gun- 
stocks should be longer and straighter, 
as, indeed, they should have been for 
field work. Guns were sent to gun- 
smiths for changes. Then, as skeet be- 
came more popular, special guns were 
designed for the sport, and manufac- 
turers began to specify stock dimensions 
in their ads as well as gauge, barrel 
length, and weight. Of late, the adver- 
tisements have also mentioned pitch; 
and it is high time, because pitch, like 
the drop and length of a gunstock, has 
a definite bearing on the facility with 
which a gun may be pointed in making 





It’s Time We Studied Pitch 





The Red Lions, famous California quintet, at the eleventh Lordship shoot. Left to right: 
Alex Kerr (shooting), Ralph Cook Scott, Grant Ilseng, Charles Rapp, and Odis Walding 


fast wing shots on moving marks. 
The pitch of a gun is the angle at 
which the butt is cut off in relation to 
the line of sight. A gun with a straight 
pitch has the line of its toe and heel at 
right angles to the rib. If it is placed 
upright on a threshold with both heel 
and toe touching, the rib will be paral- 
lel to the doorcase. If a gun that is 
pitched up is placed in the same posi- 
tion the muzzle will touch the doorcase 
while the breech is some distance from 
it. The distance between breech and 
doorcase is the amount of the up pitch. 
Similarly, a gun that is pitched down 
will touch at the breech while the muz- 
zle is some distance away. This distance 
is a measure of the down pitch. 
Now, a shotgun shoots where it is 
pointed, and the dimensions of the stock 
do not affect the ballistic performance 
of the gun in any way. But they do have 
a very real importance in that they can 
help, or hinder, the shooter in pointing 
the gun where he wants to. It is obvi- 
ous that if such dimensions, including 





SHOTGUN PITCHED UP 










TOO LONG 
(GUN WILL FLY UP 
AND SHOOT HIGH) 

















GUN PITCHED STRAIGHT 





HEEL TOO LONG 
(GUN WILL ROCK DOWN 
AND SHOOT LOW) 

























BUTT PLATE FITS 
LDER SNUGLY (CORRECT) 











pitch, are not right the shooter is forced 
to correct the fault in pointing, or else 
miss his target. Many scores have suf- 
fered for that reason. 

With a gun that is pitched straight, 
or pitched up, the tendency is to shoot 
high. The reasons for this will be quick- 
ly seen. Such pitching means a long 
toe. Now when such a gun is brought 
sharply to seat on the shoulder the heel 
will clear but the long toe, hitting first, 
may cause the muzzle to fly up, causing 
a high shot. The opposite is true when 
the heel is long and the toe short. Such 
a gun, when rapidly mounted in skeet, 
or in any fast wing-shooting, tends to 
send the shot low, because the first point 
of contact between the shoulder and the 
stock is high up on the butt plate. 

Of course, when the movement of 
placing the gun to the shoulder is a de- 
liberate one (as it is in some forms of 
shooting) the matter is not so impor- 
tant. But in skeet we have shots (as at 
Station 8) that allow only about 2/5 sec 
ond to raise the gun, aim, and shoot 
The action must be very rapid; and be 
cause the shooter is handling a fairly 
heavy tool, inertias are present that 
may cause trouble unless the butt can 
be brought sharply against the shoulder 
without any upward or downward jolt 
We have seen many fine shots make an 
inexplicable miss on a simple second 
shot of a double. Chances are that an 
incorrect pitch caused the muzzle to 
throw up or down tou far, and that the 
shooter did not take time to recover his 
aim before shooting the second time. 

The makers of stock guns can, of 
course, select and advertise an average 
pitch just as they have done with drops 
at comb and heel. But a pitch thus 
arbitrarily chosen is no more likely to 
be suitable to everybody than are the 
lengths and drops established as stand 

(Continued on page 738) 
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(Continued from page 72) 


ard. Shooters’ shoulders vary in con- 
tour just as their arms vary in length, 
so that the ideal pitch for one man may 
not be so good for another. Thus when 
looking for a gun he can point with a 
maximum of efficiency and a minimum 
of correction, the skeet shooter should 
give as much attention to pitch as he 
does to drops and lengths. 

It’s often said that the shotgun di- 
mensions that suit a certain shooter for 
field work will prove the best for him 
in skeet. Concerning drops and stock 
length that still goes; but when it comes 
to pitch it’s well to look into the matter 
a bit farther. Most field chances are at 
rising marks because flushing upland 
birds (within conservative range) gen- 
erally are rising for altitude. Field shots 
therefore favor a straight-pitched gun, 
or one nearly so, because the tendency 
of the gun to shoot a little high becomes 
an asset. On the other hand—and it 
took skeet shooters a long time to dis- 
cover this—most of the targets in a 
skeet round are going downhill. The 
old warning, “You’re shooting behind” 
has given way to “You're shooting over,” 
which is more likely to be true. That is 
why a skeet gun pitched down 1% or 2 
in. is more likely to be a help to efficient 
pointing than one pitched higher. 

The best way for an individual to find 
an ideal pitch is to have an observer 
watch him closely as he repeatedly 
brings gun to shoulder as he would in 
actual shooting. When the observer is 
sure that the action duplicates that of 
the skeet field he should note at what 
point of contact on the gun butt the 
greatest pressure comes. If this point 
is high and near the heel the shooter is 
using too much down pitch, although, 
for reasons mentioned, that is not so 
bad as when the point of contact comes 
well down toward the toe, with a re- 
sultant up pitch. 

When men and women were shooting 
skeet for the fun of it, or for a little pre- 
hunting-season practice with a field gun, 
this matter of pitch was of no great mo- 
ment. But in competitive shooting, 
where the sought-for average is 95 per- 
cent, against the average 80 percent 
achieved by the casual shooter, every- 
thing that helps you to get an extra 
target or two is worth trying. The study 
of proper pitch, which has never got 
much consideration, is one of those 
things —Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Model Meet at Lordship 


N THE course of its 11-yr. history the 
Remington Gun Club’s annual Great 





Eastern Championships event at Lord- 
ship, Conn., otherwise known as the 
Lordship shoot, has surrounded itself 


with a sort of Old Home Week spirit 
such as is seen nowhere else in the 
skeet game. Lordship is more than just 
another shoot. It has become the meet- 
ing place of old friends of the game who 
look forward to the annual get-together 
with pleasure and anticipation. May 
th spirit always endure, for it is the 

thing that has made skeet what 
it is today: a shooting sport for ama- 
teur sportsmen, with friendly compe- 
tition on the highest plane. 

A new and attractive layout greeted 
he eyes of Lordship visitors this year. 
The semicircle of 8 fields had been 
widened, the units separated (a great im- 


on any field where space 
permits), and everything made spick 
and span. We understand the Reming- 
ton Gun Club considered, and perhaps 
is still considering, a plan to level off 
the contours of the several fields and 
bringing each field’s trap houses onto 
the same plane. I, for one, pray that 
this will not be done. The present lay- 
out is sporty, tricky if you please. There 
was many a miss during the shoot be- 
cause shooters, accustomed to every- 
thing level and nice, were unable to 
cope with targets that appeared to cut 
down and do a few other stunts that are 
not in the book. But, with nearly 300 
present, I did not hear a single com- 
plaint because all the targets were not 
“in the groove,” as they are on so many 
flat fields. The shooters apparently like 
the sporty touch of Lordship, just as 
good golfers like sporty courses. Un- 
questionably they are more fun and call 
for a greater skill. So long as condi- 
tions remain the same for all, these 
sporty skeet fields are better for a sport 
which was never designed for parlor- 
floor conditions. 

This year Roy Swan, the man chiefly 
responsible for the long series of Lord- 
ship successes, stepped out of his usual 
active rdle and let others run the shoot. 
Ray Dillman was the general chairman, 
and the smoothness and dispatch with 
which all the complicated events were 
run off is a fine testimonial to him and 
his helpers. Not many years ago, though 
there were far fewer entries, the all- 
important shoot-offs weren’t held until 
the gloom of late evening. The Rem- 
ington Gun Club boys have learned what 
other big-shoot managements are in the 
process of discovering. 

There was a fine turnout of top-flight 
women shooters. Women’s events, the 
country over, have become one of the 
most interesting and attractive features 
of competitive skeet. The crowd that 
follows the girls is indicative of the 
pleasure that shooter and _ spectator 
alike find in watching the department 
that has added so much color to the 
sport. 

Behind the scenes there were discus- 
sions of the tendency in some quarters 
to introduce money shooting into skeet. 
The answer to those who raised the 
question was spread out in convincing 
array over the Lordship grounds. If 
skeet is ever to become split over the 
issue, the solution can be found in ask- 
ing which faction could better have 
been spared from the Lordship attend- 
ance—those who insisted on money 
shooting or those who wanted no part 


provement 


of it. In looking that crowd over it was 
evident that the money-shooting ele- 
ment would never be missed if it de- 


cided that sport for sport’s sake was not 
sufficient incentive. 

Just one more observation. The gun 
positions demonstrated at Lordship 
were a vast improvement over the dis- 
couraging display at Tulsa, Okla., last 
summer. Few at Lordship were even 
questionable. Either the Eastern group 
likes the idea of sticking to official 
rules, or it has concluded that a shooter 
can break as many, if not more, targets 
from the proper skeet position as he can 
with some illegal version of his own 

The 1939 Lordship shoot was an out- 
standing success. I look forward with 
pleasure to the next time.—W. H. F. 
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SCOPES 


Equipped with a wide-angle Zeiss Bino- 
cular you'll spot your game more surely. 
And with the unerring aim of a Zeiss 
Rifle Scope you'll make cleaner kills. 

Why handicap yourself with ordinary 
binoculars or scopes when Zeiss offers 
such superior optical quality ? 

16 models of Featherweight Binoculars 
and 8 models of Rifle Scopes enable you 
to get exactly the equipment for your 
needs. 






At leading dealers. Write for Booklets. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. CARLES 
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The U. S. Army 30/40 caliber 

Krag rifle is known as one of the strongest and 

smoothest bolt action rifles in the world. Our purchasing depart- 

ment, always on the lookout for bargains in good guns, has secured another 

small quantity of these fine 5 shot magazine “Sporters” with new actions, excellent 22 
barrels, fine stocks, band front sight and very accurate hard-shooting big-game rifles. 

Cood hrags are scarce, order yours today! While they last, each....... 

Non-corrosive cartridges, 30/40 Krag, 180 or 220 grain, softnose-super X or Remington, box of 20 
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small game and vermin shooting. All rifles. 4 
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trowel, and sometimes around mocca- 
sins, and is similarly de-scented. Care- 
ful wolfers wash their hands several 
times and scrub their feet before mak- 
ing a trip out to set traps. They wear 
heavy, freshly washed woolen socks in- 
side the de-scented moccasins. This is 
double precaution. 

The blind set may be in a narrow spot 
on a wolf runway. A disk of soil crust 
is carefully lifted and placed on the set- 
ting cloth. A hollow is scooped out for 
trap, chain, and drag hook. Wolf traps 
solidly anchored often allow the catch 
to pull free; whereas, the toggle hook 
with offset prongs gives no solid pur- 
chase to pull against, and leaves a trail 
of scarred earth as it’s dragged along. 
With the trap and chain set below the 
ground level, a few little sections of dry 


weed stems are placed upright under 
the pan. This is to prevent a lighter 
animal from springing the trap. When 


a wolf hits the pan the grass stalks col- 
lapse. 

A light pad of cloth over the pan pre- 
vents earth from getting under it. Fine, 
loose earth then is sifted over trap and 
chain. Finally, the disk of soil crust is 
set back as though not disturbed; twigs, 
grass, and dusty soil are sifted around 


the edges; and some wolfers carry a 
wolf tail to brush and blend edges of 
the set so that it will appear wind- 


whipped. Excess earth is carefully car- 
ried away in the setting cloth. This is 
the technique used when dealing with 
a wise old lobo. 

The scent set—the second type of trap 
set—is made at a scratching post. Just 
as dogs have their patrol on a telephone 
pole or fence line, so wolves have their 
stations on a runway. If a lobo finds 
strange wolf scent scattered around, he 
goes wild and blunders into the trap 
set there. Scent is generally the urine 
saved from a live trapped lobo. A wolfer 
with such scent in an old hair-tonic bot- 


tle can ride fairly close to a set on 
horseback, toss a fresh lure at the 
scratching post, and ride on without 
disturbing the set. 
FTER Bill had made two sets for 
Rags, only to have them dug up 


with the traps still unsprung, he made 
a third. He set one trap a little clumsily, 
for Rags to dig out—a trap used as bait. 
Then he put all his skill into placing 
another so that Rags would have to 
step on it if he was to get to the first 
trap to dig it out. The scheme worked. 
Rags felt the trap on his leg, tore 
through the brush, straightening out a 
quarter-inch hook of malleable iron 
(which gives some idea of a lobo’s pow- 
er), fell over a cliff, and traveled up a 
dry wash, where Bill came on him. The 
wolf turned. Bill was in a pocket below 
twenty-foot banks. The wolf had him. 

As though there were no trap on his 


foot, Rags began to stalk. His jaws 
were snapping. Hackles on his back 
raised. 

“I tried to cock my rifle, and the damn 
thing jammed,” related Bill. “On he 
came. I tried again. No go. Rags was 
closer. I figured I'd hold back the ham- 


mer and let it slip under my thumb 
Then, on a third try, it caught. Rags 
was only seven feet away when I let 
him have it.” 
“What would he have 
reached you?” I asked. 
“Slaughtered me.” Bill said it soberly, 


(Continued on page 75) 
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positive that he had faced death there 
in the dry arroyo. 

This study of peculiarities of outlaw 
wolves is much like that made by de- 
tectives scanning records of a human 
criminal for a weakness. Once they lo- 
cate it they have their point of attack. 

“Then,” mused Bill, “there’s another 
odd thing about lobos. Each has his 
own favorite meat. I’ve known wolves 
that slaughtered only brood mares, tore 
them open, and ate the unborn colts. 
Sometimes a wolf will tear out the flank 
meat from a living animal and not kill 
it. Still others catch young she-stock, 
rip out tender tissue near the root of 
the tail, and yet don’t kill the animal, 
but instead go on to do the same ghast- 
ly job on another heifer. Maybe they’ll 
eat off live animals—five or six in a 
night. It’s when they do this, or just go 
on a blood-mad drunk, like the Butcher 
Wolf did right here near Eagle, that 
they cost live-stock owners thousands 
of dollars. This destruction is what 
brought about the federal work to stop 
the losses. Ranchers couldn’t stand it.” 

The sun was going down over toward 
Shingle Peak. Evening breeze, pulling 
up the canyon, riffled through the cot- 
tonwoods. Bill stood up, _ stretched, 
looked at the sun. It was time for me 
to rock along. 

“IT shore hate to see the old lobo go,” 
said Bill a little sorrowfully. “He was 
part of the old West. There were bad 
ones, of course, but mostly the big gray 
of the buffalo plains was a brave fellow. 
Well, I guess sundown’s coming.” 

Symbolically as well as literally, it 
was true that sundown was coming—for 
the gray wolves of the West and for the 
men who made their living trapping 
them. In a few years not many of the 
old wolfers will be left. Their lore will 
be lost. That is why, as Bill and I sat 
on the bench under the cottonwood 
trees, I felt I was mighty close to talk- 
ing to a tradition, alive and in the flesh. 


Glacier Bay Monument Enlarged 


HE SIZE of the Glacier Bay National 

Monument, in southeastern Alaska, has 
been increased from 1,820 square miles 
to 3,850 square miles by presidential 
proclamation. The boundaries are now 
extended from the Canadian- Alaskan 
border to the 3-mile limit off the sea- 
coast. This extension makes the glacial 
and mountain area more accessible to 
visitors, and provides sanctuary for na- 
tive wildlife, notably several species of 
Alaskan bears. 

This national monument is about 60 
miles west of Juneau, capital of Alaska, 
from which place it may be reached by 
boat or airplane. The area added is 
about equally divided between public do- 
main and national forest. Adjacent to 
the main lines of steamer travel, and ac- 
cessible for large and small craft, it con- 
tains some of the most magnificent 
scenery in Alaska. 

[The Alaska brown bear is the most 
common species within the monument, 
and is in most need of protection. In ad- 
dition, there are three species of grizzlies 
found therein, also numerous black 
bears, and the blue or glacier bear, found 
only on the glaciated coast of Alaska. 
Other animals include the Sitkan deer, 
mountain goats, wolves, coyotes, wol- 

erines, red foxes, lynx, otter, ermine, 
marten, and mink. 
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with these Remington Kleanbore cartridges 
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Taxidermy 
Made Easy 


Here's your BIG CHANCE 
to learn Taxidermy. Have 
fun Make money. No 
experience needed. Start 
mounting first day. 
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goots FOR EVERY PURPOSE 









SEMI- Typical of the fine quality, 

complete line of Original 
DRESS Chippewa boots is this semi- 
BOOTS dress style for the outdoor 

man whose position de- 
mands neatness. All sizes 
and styles. Get Original 
Chippewas from your asl 
dealer, or write for illus- 
trated catalog. 





written new books illustrated, 


(profusely 
40,000 words) tell and show every step of skinning 


and mounting birds, 
making novelties 
thusiastically praised by 
NOW $1 pays for all. 


animals, fish, tanning hides, 
Written by noted taxidermist. En- 


thousands. Was $15.00, 








MONEY BACK ‘en4 .only $1 or pay post- 

man $1 plus postage. Al! 7 
books sent at once—nothing more to pay. If not de- 
lighted, return books and get your $1 back. Hurry. 
Don't miss this astounding bargain. 


Schmidt Taxidermy System, Dept. A-9. Miami Beach, Fla. 





Leek for the Original Chip- 
pewa Label on Every Pair 
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SAYS JIM CROSSMAN 
Arms Editor, Ballistics Enginees 
In his statement about the Weaver 
s Scope, Jim says: “From his cheap- 
est model to the most expensive 
job, his glasses are uniformly good and 
well worth the money. Weaver is giving us 
{ expensive quality at inexpensive prices.” 
‘Z 
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7 
mm WEAVER 
MODEL 330 
WITH TYPE B MOUNT 


$3] 


OTHER MODELS 
$475 to 736 









You will share the enthusiasm of experts 
the first time you shoot with a Weaver Scope; you'll appreciate the fine 


quality, the sturdi , the precision optical system, and the simple in- >) \) 
ternal adjustments. Ask your dealer to let you see a Weaver today. 


Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folder and complete prices and specifications. = 


WEAVER, RIFLE Scores S35) 
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N NO OTHER class of boats will one 
find so many different types as among 
those used for hunting. Almost every 
section has its distinct model, devel- 
oped over long years to suit conditions 
there. In one place a good sea boat 
may be required because of open water 
stretches; in another the shoalest pos- 
sible draft will be necessary. On some 
presence of ice during the 
ducking season will have its influence 
on the type used, while in all-marsh 
sections shallow-draft skiffs will have a 


rivers the 


well-fashioned bow to part reeds and 
ride the drift. 
Along the New Jersey marshes the 


Zarnegat sneak box retains the best 
characteristics of the old decked-in 
“pumpkin And on the lower 
Mississippi one almost the same 
lines in the scull boats used there. Near 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, on the 
famous Susquehanna flats in Maryland, 
the Bushwack rig peculiar to that sec- 
tion is still popular, although legisla- 
tion restricts its use to certain waters. 
In Wisconsin you find odd-looking but 
handy trapping canoes which bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the popular concep- 
tion of a canoe. Then there are the 
“lying-out” boats on the Saint Clair 
River flats in Michigan; the usual 
double-ended, flat-bottomed, decked-in 
shooting skiffs along the northeast At- 
lantic Coast; and the dugouts and pi- 
rogues in the South 
and Southwest. 

In addition to all 
these are the mod- 
ern hunting boats 
turned out as stock 
models by different 
builders, the kayaks 
some men _ prefer, 
and the canoes 


seed.” 


sees 
















This boat is light in 
weight—an important 
consideration if you 
do very much hauling 
and heaving on shore 


J. A. EMMETT, Editor 











In poking about the marshes you want a boat like the above, which doesn't tip when you stand up 


whose Indian forefathers were made 
of birch bark. 

If you intend buying a boat for hunt- 
ing use, first find out what sort of boat 
intelligent gunners are using in the sec- 
tion you have in mind. Then try to ob- 
tain one having the same general char- 
acteristics, or one which an experienced 
builder recommends to suit similar con- 
ditions. 

For hunting on a boggy marsh where 
there is very little water, a _ useful 
type is double-ended and decked-in, the 
length varying according to require- 
ments, but usually not less than 12 ft. 
The canvas-covered deck should be well- 
supported. This type has a flat bottom, 
and rounded, clinker-built sides. Fa- 
vored are a 3-in. coaming around the 
cockpit, and the usual water-tight an- 
chor holes, extending through the bot- 
tom, in which poles may be quickly 
shoved to anchor noiselessly in any 
position. The cost of a boat of this type 
ranges from about $50 up. If you plan 
to use a light outboard motor with such 
a boat, get one with a square stern. 

For rivers, creeks, and small lakes, 
where greater seaworthiness is re- 
quired, you will need a boat whose sides 
have more shear or curve, and are high- 
er at the ends. A _ round-bottomed, 
cedar-planked boat of this type, with 
canvased decks and designed for oars, 
will weigh the same as the flatter-ended 
boat—about 100 lb. in a 14-ft. length— 
and cost no more. It is made either 
double-ended or with a transom stern 
for motor use, and is excellent for fish- 
ing as well as hunting. 

For rough and open-water shooting, 
and for poking along the edges of great 
marshes where a stanch and seaworthy 
craft is required, a serviceable model 
has rounded turtle decks and a small 
cockpit. One man and his outfit will 


bring the body of the boat just even 
with the water, only the deck and coam- 
ing showing above. Built with smooth 
planking, it should cut the water noise 
lessly. A 15-ft. boat of this type will 
weigh a little over 100 lb. and cost be 
tween $60 and $70. 

When you may have to cross a fairly 
heavy sea to reach the shooting ground 
a boat which resembles a decked-in 
canoe with a long, narrow, coaming 
inclosed cockpit is desirable. Built of 
smooth-planked cedar, a 15-ft. boat of 
this type will weigh around 125 lb., and 
cost somewhere between $60 and $70 
For really rough water you will need 
a larger, sturdier boat. An 18-footer 
fitted with a high, collapsible canva 
coaming to keep spray out of the cock 
pit, will cost you close to $100. 

Hunting boats suitable for general 
conditions often have a good botton 
shear, to help the ends ride over instead 
of cutting through the thin ice that 
forms around the shore in the huntins 
season. Such boats may be had in 
number of different models, rangin; 
between 12 and 13 ft. in length, and 
varying greatly in weight. Some weigl! 
as little as 70 lb., while others, with 
capacity of 3 or 4 persons, weigh up t 
120 lb. Useful gadgets in several of 
these are ammunition racks under th: 
deck, and carrying handles on the ends 
Some have double-bottom floors to save 
wear, others have square sterns adapted 
to the use of an outboard, which make 
them good for fishing and general us 
as well as hunting. The price rang: 
on such boats is somewhere betwee 
$50 and $65. Where snags, or a roug 
bottom, make use of a canvas-covered 
boat inadvisable, a better bet is a “strip 
built” boat of about the same lengtl 
but with planking of inch-wide strip 

(Continued on page 77 
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For Those Who 
Hunt Afloat 


(Continued from page 76) 
of edge-fastened cedar, clout-nailed to 
closely spaced oak ribs. 

Metal hunting boats are preferred by 
ome, partly because of ice conditions, 
and these are available, either double- 
ended or square-stern style, in 12 to 14- 
ft. lengths. With air tanks, decks, and 
3-in. cockpit coaming, weights vary be- 
tween 95 and 120 lb., and prices from 
$40 to $50. 

Because of their portability, one of 
several types of folding boats may be 
preferred, or an inflatable rubber boat. 
Folding boats are mostly found in 10 
and 12-ft. lengths, and cost from about 
$35 up. Inflatable boats are to be had 
in sizes between 6 and 12 ft., and prices 
start at about $25. Both types of boats 
are used for general hunting purposes. 

The trapping and hunting canoes now 
being turned out by several builders at 
reasonable prices are especially good for 
hunting over exposed waters. All are 
characterized by short length, good 
beam, and light weight. The average 
12-ft. model weighs not more than 50 
lb., shorter lengths weigh as little as 
38, and this without skimping on ma- 
terials or construction. They can be 
maneuvered quickly in marshes and 
narrow creeks, and their light weight 
makes portaging and car-top loading 
relatively easy. Carrying capacity is also 
good—a 12-ft. canoe will take one man 
and his equipment, or carry two men, 
for the shooting we have in mind. Some 
hunters use one of the short 10-ft. ca- 
for retrieving only. Those who 
easily thrown off balance when 
shooting from one of those boats should 
kneel in the bottom in the correct ca- 
noe-paddling position. The duck-boat 
model sets lower in the water and is 
more stable in this respect. Prices of 
canoes of this type vary according to 
length—10 ft. up to 15 ft. are usual sizes 

and range somewhere from $45 up to 
$70 or more. 


noes 


are 


N KAYAKS which resemble the true 
duck boat closely, there is a wide range 
of solid and folding types from whicna 
whether you prefer a com- 
pleted boat, knockdown parts for home 

sembling, or plans for building your 


to choose, 


own. For severe hunting use you should 

elect a rigid, cedar-planked, canvas 
model, or one of the heavy-duty hulls 
having an extra-thick covering over a 
stout framework. 

Hunters who must contend with ice 
generally equip their duck boats ac- 
cordingly. Even thin “window pane” 
ice will score the planking badly, unless 
you handle your boat skillfully. The 
best plan is to stand in the stern, where 


your weight will throw the bow in the 
air. Then it can be shoved up on the 
ice, and when you shift your weight for- 
ward the boat will break through. 

In such going you always feel better 
if your boat is coppered. A builder will 
do this for about $2 a running foot. To 

Pp weight down, sheathing need ex- 

nd only from the stem to just beyond 
swell of the sides. The cost will be 

I onable. If you do the coppering 
urself, buy light-gauge sheets costing 
ind 30 cents a square foot. Apply in 

ips at least 1 ft. wide—you'll find they 

( be beaten out or “stretched” to the 
contour of the bow sections—and lay 

(Continued on page 79) 
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GET SET FOR 


FROSTY MOR 
FISHING 
























@ Have you missed some 
fishing this summer? Think 
nothing of it! The best is yet 
to come. Fall fishing — when 
the days are crisp, the water blue and 
the big ones are in a fighting mood. 
You’ll want an outboard motor, of course, 
to really get around— make each minute 
count. And speaking of frosty mornings, 
you'll want an outboard motor that is 
noted for its starting ease, That’s a John- 
son. Cold holds no terror for a Sea-Horse. 
(Ask Admiral Byrd. He used Sea-Horses 
at the South Pole.) And man! a Sea-Horse 
Alternate Firing motor is the “trolling- 
est” boat pusher you ever saw. 










FREE 


HANDY CHART 


WRITE for your copy. 
Sent free -lllustrations, 
complete specifications 
on all the famous Sea- 
Horse models. Priced 
as low as $49.50 f. 0, b, 
factory. 





Besides, a Sea-Horse gives you the “big 
three” of outboard motoring — 
Alternate Firing, Underwater Ex- 
haust and REVERSE. Only John- 
son has all three! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING RD. 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON 
Seahorse OUTBOARD MOTORS 


P.S. FOR HUNTING, TOO! 
BUDA INBOARD | ENGINES 


*. For Fishin Hosta e 
pall Boats ¢ Utilities e Dinghies . AIR JA 
ETED" Umpre wes Air Coo o Take s all or 
peat out of Be no he tter than water 
ub VERSE and RED iT TONDHIVE ‘Free 





BARGAINS IN USED MOTORS! 


This is the time of year that many 
Johnson dealers have a wide selec- 
tion of fine used motors. They are 
bargains—and right now isthe time 
to pick them up. See your Johnson 
dealer before it is too late. You'll 
find his name listed under ‘‘Out- 
board Motors” in your classified 
telephone directory. 














BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM . Its in 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 














ping or repairing boats Price vite with outstanding 
USE WELCH READY a gi } $51 tino Bab. 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c , ys f 69.5) 
for catalog showing boats Hives i iM. pear erin orb t. Cina i £2.38. 
of many types; bos at hardware; propellers in $1.00 each, complete lnstryctions and building 
Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WwW EL Cc H biue print navalar t 





yaints 
WHI" TE CAP MARINE MOTOR 
WELCH BOAT CO.., Station K-4, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KEENE Duek Boats 


he BUDA Co. (oS) 





.) Harvey, lil 















FOLDING 
Square Stern or Marsh Type. Built entirely of PUNCTURE 
guaranteed waterproof Plywood. Sensational new PROOF 
construction Safe and seaworthy. Finished dead —) 
gra color sth 12’; width amid 38”; Depth CANVAS 
11 Cockpit 72”; weight 75 Ibs Price $45.00 r BOATS 

f t h tks ¢ oos seat 

a Se “$3 ag nel r oa —— — ‘ee Me nd Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 


: safe for family; all sizes; non- sinkable, stronger tha 
used by U.S. and fo reign governments. Awarded Firet Pri Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT co. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


for circular. 


KEENE MFG. CO. Dept. 99-J, Racine, Wis. 




















BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD'S 
NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
SJBOAT! 













Build this light, 50 Ib, tough, 

dom le, seaworthy porta’ le 

"Ow thoard Ki- Yak! fake it any- 

where by hand or ¢ ¥ Safe, leakproof, 

troub - free. More speed per raepower, more 
miles per gallon, MEADS pe a ted aluminum 


| + nope s ribbec et to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 





| 7 successful a ambly, uickly, easily, economi 
On: 2 cally Gi-2 uses cars, sail, motors 

O or ass es ; ail models: from 20 Ibs. to 45 
| ib hus h dime 


for det tails, $6 eit Paddle Offer! 
15 So. Market Dept. 0-99 


| MEAD GLIDERS " CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead 


er, and lures, parti i ass fish- | 
( , particularly suited for bass fish reer ; rise 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of | 


| ee ” 
the best bass streams of this country, and THE “MALLARD QUEEN 
the facts he states here are practical based IS LEADER in the well known line of Shell 
> ; sg ll 7 } and |} ° Lake Hunting boats; light, exceptionally strong, 
on experience. ells you where and how to with supplementary cedar half ribs on bottom, 


the first 


fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for oe ge ae mee vith arse Cap. DRAKE 
” . * 1oO1ce ) 108 § Oe Se. 

Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing MALLARD," also canvas covered, is rugged- 

. . oF . P 2 built, strongly reinforced for outboards... . le 

for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- “WOOD DUCK ’ is sturdy, steady, seaworthy, a 

serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas red cedar strip boat... . The “HUNTER AND 


TRAPPER," light canoe type with cushioned car- 
rier thwart for easy one-man handling, and rubber 
vacuum cups for car topcarrying. Write for folder. 


SHELL LAKE BOAT co., INC, 
Builders of here Boe) since 1905 
Shell Lake, Wis. 


Ne ee ae ae ee ee ee ee ee Se Se Se Se” 


about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 99A. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Repairing a Canoe Seat 


BTAIN a 30-ft. piece of rope of a 

size that will barely fit the holes in 
the canoe-seat frame. Take a length of 
thin wire, about 1 ft. long, run 2 in. of 
the wire into the core of the rope at one 
end. Now, holding the wire with a pair of 
pliers, twist it tightly about the end of 
the rope to form a “needle” about 3 in. 
long. Tie a tight knot in the other end 
and you are ready to start. 

Thrust the needle up through hole 
No. 1, as indicated in the sketch, then 
down through hole No. 2, up through No. 
3, and so on, using a simple over-and- 
under weave for the cross ropes. When 
you have poked the needle down through 
No. 30, bring it up in back of the cross 
rope, and weave to No. 32. No knot is 


necessary. 
For the finish, bring the needle up 
through No. 42, under and around the 


rope leading from 41 to 42, then down 
through No. 43. Tie a tight knot up 
snug to the bottom of the seat frame, 
cut off remaining 10 ft. of excess rope. 
You now have a neat, sturdy seat. A 
coat of varnish will help preserve it.— 
George W. Volti, Minn. 
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Bottom Viewer 


HIS is designed to take the place of a 

more expensive and bulky glass-bot- 
tomed bucket. The necessary materials 
are an empty 5-qt. can, a section of an 
inner tube, and a piece of glass (prefer- 
ably heavy window glass) 2 in. or more 
larger in diameter than the can. The 
necessary tools are a can opener, a glass 
cutter, and a small sharpening stone. 
Cut both ends out of the can, leaving the 
bead. Cut a section of the inner tube 
about 10 in. long. Cut the glass in a 
roughly circular or octagonal shape 
about 2 in. larger in diameter than the 
can, and smooth the sharp edges and 
corners, if any, with the stone. Stretch 
one end of the tube over the glass about 
1 in. Slip the other end over the can. 
Size can be varied according to ma- 
terials on hand—John H. Root, Fla. 


TIN CAN 














Gravity Trout 
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spinner and started back home with it. 

Lee reared back, much as if to hip- 
throw a bronc at the end of forty feet 
of hard-twist. The hook tore out. You 
can’t make a trout that size swap ends. 
Not with five ounces of stick and a 
yard of kitten bowels. 

Nobody spoke. Lee gaped around at 
us. You could have pushed a pool ball 
down his throat without touching tooth, 
tongue, or tonsil. I reswallowed the 
coke, and sat back down. Seeing ghosts 
makes my knees unstable. Matt grinned, 
and leaned back on the oars again. 

Below where Pine Creek dumps into 
the Snake is a huge eddy. The river’s 
contents whirl and seethe back and 
forth like blue plums in a kid’s stomach. 
Tired of all that, the water swings back 
into a kind of dead back eddy. A feller 
on land might reach the eddy in two 
casts—one on the end of the other. If 
there were any bank, that is; and any 
way to get to it. But from the side it’s 
just canyon, a collar of pines, and then 
water. 

We made camp 200 yards below, where 
there was enough traction on the bank 
to keep the tent from sliding in. When 
darkness shut down we drank a gallon 
of coffee and piled on all the coats we 
had. Two hours later Matt decided it 
was about time to go roost on the eddy. 

With the stove in the lower deck, 
bulging with half-green birch, and the 
can of hackle, we pushed off. Black as 
black. The canyon breeze snorted down 
the river. Matt put his seventeen-year- 
old damndest onto the oars, pulling up- 
stream. The _ stove belched smoke, 
sparks, and heat. We looked more like 
Steamboat Bill than he did. 

We parked in the middle of the river 
where the fast current met the dead 
water of the eddy, heaved over the an- 
chor, stoked up with birch, draped 
worms on Eagle Claws, and dunked lines 
overboard somewhere in the blackness. 
I didn’t exactly believe it all, and got 
ready to doze. Like I was telling you 
back on that other page. 

Ah! ... And then that trout had to 
bite. 


ARDLY had Lee lifted that pound 

beauty into the boat and flopped 
him into my lap, when he grabbed for 
the rod across his own knees. Some- 
thing out there in the black slap of cur- 
rent seemed to want his outfit worse 
than he did. “Hot dog!” Lee yipped. 
And just then Matt, who was covering 
the water front on the other side, yipped 
out an alto. It was the best duet I’ve 
ever heard. 

You can’t tell a fisherman anything 
he doesn’t know about a trout fight. 
So I'll leave a delirious pause, like this 

. and lay off the lies and adjectives. 
But never have I seen such fishing. I 
really didn’t see it, at that; it was too 
dark. First it was me on the bending 
bamboo ... then Lee ... then Matt. 
Then one of us would cheat and take 
two trout, during our turn. 

When my tally was six, I suggested, 
“Let’s ring off.” 

Matt agreed. “Yeah, let’s do. I don’t 
want to spoil tomorrow’s fishing by 
catching too many of these little fellers.” 

I knew then that I'd been dreaming. 

Things looked entirely different next 
morning. There wasn’t any dream 
there—just pines and clouds and canyon 
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and Snake River, and the stove lying 
there by the boat where we'd dumped it 
with its legs in the air, like a hay-bloated 
heifer. 

We hurried a daylight breakfast and 
pushed off, anxious to make Matt out 
a liar. 

I can’t tell you all the thrills we had 
that day, but I’m going to admit right 
now, Matt wasn’t any liar. 


AS NEAR as I can figure it, the trout 
grow to such impressive size and 
temper by fighting mud and driftwood 
out of their eyes during the long sea 
son of flood water. Then for the rest of 
the year, they square off against th: 
winter icebergs. No roads or trails i: 
to the most of it. And those pugnaciou 
grandpas just dare any such strangs 
thing as an angler to dangle a silver 
side minnow over their front porches. 
Half a mile below take-off I hung in 
to my first one. He smashed into the 
spinner and minnow, and headed fo: 
the Pacific. With Matt’s skill with the 
boat, twenty yards of line, and my ex 
hausted piscatorial vocabulary, we got 
him, whipped, and into the boat. U: 


whipped, too. A good two pounds. Well 
look at the pictures, then. 
A mile later I'd recuperated—mostly 


from seeing Lee Harris win a technica 
decision from a trout that made min¢ 
look like bait. So when his fireworks 
ended, I cast over the lip of the next 
eddy, en voyage ... and invented mors 
vocabulary when another native swors 
he wasn’t leaving home. He took a 


minnow, an Eagle Claw, and a swivel, | 


just by way of proving it. 

Good things are supposed to end, so 
by the time we had seven of those beau 
ties, none under two pounds, I was ready 
to quit. I reeled in, with blistered fin 
gers. 

“Best fishing is ahead,” Matt tempted 

“Git up off that seat, you lazy wallop 
er, and git to fishin’! Lee tried to o1 
der. “Turn ’em loose if you want, but 
catch ’em, anyway!” He grinned, as 
yet unable to understand. “When you 
see me quit, in fishing like this, you can 
dump me overboard.” 

That was mid-morning. 

I saved face by taking a ten-mile turn 
at the oars. We hurried through wate! 
where you could have spent a day prof 
itably, and took just one passing cast 
Perfect riffles and eddies showed up 
across the stream, but we were too lazy) 
to cross to them. Half of the best wate: 
we missed entirely. Gravity pulling u 
right up to the trout, and us too laz 
to catch ’em and turn ’em loose. 

And then came lunch time... and tl 
beauty of Black’s and Gormer, and Dry 
Canyons and breath-taking run 
through white water ... and by mid 
afternoon, Table Rock, likely the be 
hundred-yard stretch of water on th 


trip. 
“We're nearly to the riffles, Lee,” Matt 
suggested. “Get in there.” 


Then the unbelievable happened. Le« 
slowly reeled in. “Nope, you win. G 
on. Dump me overboard. For once I’: 
goin’ to quit while the fishing’s perfect 
Soberly he watched the dancing, spark 
ling riffle slap under and behind u 
There was a kind of awe around hi 
gills. “No, sir,” he said vacantly, 
don’t believe it. I just don’t believe it 

Which, I thought, made zyood sensé¢ 
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N OUR fathers’ day, it was customary 
at the beginning of winter to run the 
automobile inside the garage, jack up 
the wheels, and leave the car until warm 
weather again appeared. Modern engi- 
| neering has changed all this, but boats 
are still treated in the same old way. At 
the first approach of nippy weather, our 
trusty waterways companion is hauled 
ashore, and more or less carefully pre- 
pared to withstand the hardships of 
winter. 

If the truth were known, the fall is 
by far the best time of the year not only 
for all boating, but for almost every 
other sport of which boating is an ac- 
cessory. The days are cool and comfort- 
able, insects are no longer bothersome, 
the shore lines merge into gorgeous 
blazes of color, and the air becomes like 
tangy wine. 

Then, surely, is the time to begin those 
oft-dreamed-of trips to distant ports, 
for the rivers are then at their best, 
lakes are inviting, and a leisurely trip 
by water into the South will be one of 
those experiences that linger long in 
the memory. 

In making a trip South, either of two 





them in liquid marine glue or in can- 
vas cement, to prevent water from get- 
ting under the copper and rotting the 
wood. 

For your fastenings, choose light cop- 
per tacks just long enough to break 
through the planking, and clinch their 
sharp points on the inside by holding 
a weight there while hammering. Glue 
should also be used (especially in a can- 
vas-covered boat), to prevent chance 
of leaks where the tacks come through 
the hull. 

Sometimes the bottom of a very light 
boat is fitted with iron shoes or run- 
ners, so it can be shoved over the ice; 
the gunner pushes from behind, and can 
climb quickly aboard should he strike 

air hole or weak spot in the ice. 
Other hunters, standing in a small skiff 
trapped atop a sort of sled, use a long, 


light, steel-shod pole to push themselves 
about. 

Air chambers can be fitted to most 
wooden duck boats, if desired. Or 
blocks of well-painted balsa wood or 
oldered 2-gal. tin cans can be lashed 
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| The Time for Cruising 


ways is open to those who yearn for 
travel to warmer climes. You can take 
the Mississippi River or tributaries, or, 
beginning at Chicago, go down through 
the Illinois waterway to Grafton, thence 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
This is a delightful journey through a 
section of the country that still carries 
an air of romance. New Orleans is a 
bustling, colorful port, and this curious 
city, at once new and old, breathes an 
air of leisurely, pleasant living that you 
won't soon forget. 

Less romantic, the fine waterway 
from the Great Lakes to New York, 
thence down the inland route to Florida, 
is fully protected and inland, except for 
a short distance, and offers one of the 
finest cruises possible. The scenery in 
the fall is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. Complete camping facilities or 
supplies are easily obtained along the 
way, and the fishing and hunting is ex- 
cellent. The inland route is well-lighted 
and buoyed, and a controlled depth of 8 
ft. is available from New York to 
Florida. Charts of these waterways 
are readily available from government 
bureaus.— William Jackson. 


For Those Who Hunt Afloat 


wy 
id 
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under the bow and stern decks, to make 
sure of sufficient buoyancy to support 
a man’s weight in an emergency. A 
handy piece of equipment for any hunt 
ing boat with a small coaming-inclosed 
cockpit is a wooden cover having a lip 
all around. This will keep out rain and 
snow. Some types are fitted with locks, 
to permit gear to be safely left aboard 
Such a cover can be bought for around 
$4, or you can make your own of wood 
or canvas. The latter type cannot be 
locked, of course, but will still save you 
a lot of tiresome bailing before you can 
start out for the day’s hunt. Either the 
wood or canvas type is easy to make, 
and will be worth the trouble. 


More and more owners are carrying 
their boats, to and from the water, 
lashed to their cars. Duck boats and 


kayaks are so compact that this is easy 
to do, and the shorter canoes weigh so 
little that loading is a one-man job 
Special mountings, most of which are 
fastened to the car top with rubber suc- 
tion cups, may be had at a reasonable 
price.—J. A. Emmett. 


WANT TO BUILD YOUR OWN? 


Any man of average handiness can build his own duck boot. 


It's fun, it can be done at home 


your spare time, and you have a special pride of possession in a craft of your own work- 


manship. 


T 


get inexpensive, foolproof plans for such a boat, write to the Blueprint Service Department, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Be sure to specify which of the follow 
3 models you pre*er, and inclose the correct remittance. 


170-R. Folding duck boat, 13 ft. long with 2 hinged sections; weight 70 Ib.; approximate 


st of moterials (to be obtained from your local dealer), $20 
cents; full-size paper patterns, $1.50 additional. 


Blueprints and directions, 50 


No. 279-R. Canvas-covered duck boat, 13 ft. 6 in. long, weight 60 Ib.; approximate cost of 


materials (to be obtained from your local dealer), $12 
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Blueprints and directions, 50 cents 
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‘Pete dawn in all its glory 

4 with an Argus Model M Cam- 

era. Takes clean, sharp color 

action snaps, portraits, 
landscapes, time exposures. Shut- 
ter mount marked “dull,” 
“cloudy,” “bright,” “sunshine” or 
“color” to make good picture- 
taking simple. Has fully color 
corrected triplet Anastigmat f:6.3 
lens; two-speed shutter; collaps- 
iblelensmount. Seeittoday at your 
dealer’s. Ask about the specially 
designed Model M accessories. 

Argus Tripod (for all cameras) $4.75 

Swivel Head $1; Carrying Case . . . 1.50 
Other Argus Models from $10 to $30 
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CATTERED throughout the country 
are many small creeks and ponds. 
From the angler’s viewpoint some 
of them are not worth noticing. 
But others will surprise you if you take 


the trouble to investigate them. You 
may catch fish therein that will test 
both your skill and your tackle. The 


fish may be trout, bass, crappie, sunfish, 
pickerel, perch, catfish, or an assort- 
ment of several varieties. In size they 
may run from midgets to giants such as 
you never caught anywhere before. 

That's the great charm of fishing 
diminutive waters: the lure of the un- 
expected. To get real thrills you must 
have contrast. When you're where you 
catch nothing but large fish the game 
is sure to pall; if you can catch nothing 
but small fish the reaction is still worse; 
but if you are where the results are 
unpredictable your interest never flags. 
My most memorable fishing days were 
those wherein small fish were the rule 
but occasionally an extra-large fish came 
to net. My biggest trout and my biggest 
largemouth bass, both Southern and 
Northern, were caught in small waters. 
The Northern largemouth came from a 
tiny pond near Harriman, N. Y.; the 
Southerner came from the upper reaches 
of the Myakka River near Sarasota, 
Fla.; and the trout, both brook and 
brown, came from the vicinity of Cran- 
berry Lake in the Adirondacks, N. Y. 

The beauty of it is that you never 
know what to expect when trying out 
strange places. In one pond I explored, 
all I could catch were bullfrogs. The 
place was infested with them, and they’d 
snap at anything that fell near them. 
Frequently I’ve run across ponds the 
bottoms of which were literally paved 
with small bullheads—and nothing else 
in the way of fish. I’ve had similar ex- 
perience with sunfish, perch, and min- 
nows. Yet every once in a while I find a 
stream or pond which more than makes 
up for countless duds. 

The technique of fishing such waters 
is not especially difficult but it is ex- 
acting. They must be treated, not as 
something to be conquered but rather 
as something to be humored and 
thoroughly understood, much as a small 
child should be handled. 

For the moment we shall reduce all the 
small streams into two general types— 
the slow-moving, meandering type and 
the fast, turbulent type. Sometimes the 
latter are trout streams ‘in their upper 
reaches and bass streams when they 
slow up a bit. Small ponds may be 
merely widened stretches of insignifi- 
cant brooks or boggy swamps; or spring- 
fed bits of water with gravelly or rocky 
bottoms. The variations and combina- 
tions—depth of water, nature of banks, 
and so on—are too many to discuss in 
one article; but I hope to give you 
enough basic facts to allow you to pro- 
ceed on your own power. 
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When fishing small waters you have 
one great advantage: The fish living in 
them usually are hungry, because of the 
limited range and the scarcity of food. 
So rather than selecting lures or bait 
for the purpose of whetting the appetites 
of epicures, one should select them ac- 
cording to their suitability to the water 
being fished. Usually you are instructed 
to offer what the fish is feeding on, or 
at least an imitation of it. This is all 
right up to a point, but it is far more 
important to consider the point you 
fish from and the lure and outfit which 
will best handle the situation. 

Let me illustrate. Assume that we are 
fishing a meadow trout stream. In it 
all the fish hug the banks because they 
are the logical hiding and feeding places, 
the rest of the water being without 
cover. Nearly everyone I watch fishing 
such streams boldly advances to one 
side and fishes the opposite bank. In a 
small stream this is bad; for the fish 
are bound to see the angler and are 
properly suspicious, if not actually 
frightened. They may scurry about and 
spread the alarm. I personally, by such 
tactics, have ruined 50 ft. of stream in 
a few seconds, so I speak feelingly from 
experience. 

An effective way to fish such waters 
is to use bait, and a very long rod, and 
to fish the bank on your side. If you 
refuse to use bait, then use some lure or 
weighted fly, so that you may dap it 
over the bank and know when it touches 
the water. The longer and more limber 





oe 


You wouldn't think a spot like this would yield largemouths and channel cats—but it did 


the tip of the rod, the more responsiv 
it will be. 
even fish the far side of the creek, be 
cause you will be far enough away 
avoid scaring the fish. 

Probably the toughest fishing is 
brushy brook, say one from 25 to 30 f 
wide. At first glance it may seem im 
possible to fish it with anything excep 
live bait. 





If it’s long enough you may 


a 


t 


t 


But if you analyze the situa- 


tion you will probably find places where, 


with care, you may work in a backca 
of sufficient length to place the lur 
where you want it. 


e 


Such a stream is the upper Myakka, 


in Florida. When I first looked at it 
felt discouraged. It seemed as if no or 
could possibly cast a fly in such 


tangled mass. But when I took my time 


I found plenty of places that could b 
easily fished with my 9%-ft. bass-bu 
rod—so many, in fact, that in half a da 
I fished only % mile of stream and eith 
had several rises or caught several fi 
in each spot. 

Frequently in brushy situations it 
best merely to drop the bug, rather th 
to cast it. Here and there you will fi: 
enticing-looking holes close to yo 
bank, and any floating lure dropped 
such places and wiggled slightly w 
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often bring a rise. If I were to fish wit! 


bait in such a stream I'd be inclined 
use a lightweight bamboo pole 15 


or more in length. It might prove rather! 


hard to rebait, but it’s just the thi 


when you wish to drop live bait delicate- 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Big Fish trom Little Pools 


(Continued from 


ly and precisely to some hole slightly 
more than a rod’s length away. 

Also it is excellent for use with an 
artificial. In some waters, artificials 
won't produce unless they’re trolled close 
to the bank; yet if you get too close the 
fish become frightened and won't strike. 
The only satisfactory solution is a light- 
weight cane pole from 15 to 25 ft. long. 
(I suppose I'll get protests about this, 
but I could take skeptics to places 
where I can prove my case.) Why don’t 
manufacturers make up a de luxe cane 
pole for this purpose? 


RTIFICIALS for small streams and 

ponds should not be too large; for 
bait casting with the usual rod (4 to 5% 
ft. long and fairly stiff), they should be 
the smallest that you can manage. A 
far better combination would be a light- 
weight rod with a free-spool reel capable 
of handling %-oz. lures. Of course fly- 
rod lures of all types are the most 
effective for such waters—provided the 
angler can handle his rod under trying 
circumstances. 

In many sections we have waters 
which are discolored, all or most of the 
time. These waters usually contain cat- 
fish and carp, but sometimes also harbor 
largemouth bass and pan fish of various 


sorts. Here live bait of some kind is 
best. Surface artificials are out of the 
question and most underwater ones 
must be retrieved too fast, in order to 


bring out the action, to be effective. 


¢ ANGLERS’ 


Waders or Boots? 


Question: I am undecided whether to buy 
high waders or hip boots. Can you tell me the 
advantages and disadvantages of each?—A. C., 
Il 


Answer: The type of wader or boot you 
should buy depends entirely on the waters you 
fish. On the West coast, when fishing for steel- 
head, you need armpit-length waders and hob- 
nail brogans. In some streams of the Middle 
West, ordinary rubber boots with rubber soles 
are all right. In still others, you need hip 
waders and felt-sole shoes. Ordinarily, you can 
wade sand bottoms satisfactorily without hobs or 
felts. The height of the wader depends on how 
deep you must wade to reach the water to be 
fished. Hobnails are best for mud or slime-cov- 
ered rocks, and felts are best for smooth, hard 
rocks.—R, B. 


Leaders for Bass 


Question: In one of your articles, you men- 
tioned a bass-bug leader 9 ft. long and tapered 
fr 019 to .013. I have tried to make some up, 


but have a hard time because of the inequalities 


gut. The gut I have is not the same di- 
ameter from end to end. For instance, I have 
8 which calibrates .019 at one end and .014 

i the other. They don’t make satisfactory 


1 leaders and can’t be used for level lead- 
What is a good taper for this bug leader 
mmend?—P. A., Ark. 


I can understand your difficulties in 
g a tapered leader when the gut strands 

a calibration larger than .013. This large 

g s Scarce in perfect lengths, and making a 
r from it is a matter of selecting from a 
quantity. That is why perfect gut, cali- 

ng from .019 or larger to .015, is so expen- 

As a rule, you can’t get any degree of uni- 


Answer: 
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When fishing such waters, so long as 
you approach deliberately and slowly, 
you may advance to perhaps a rod’s 
length of any possible “hot spot” with- 
out causing any disturbance. In fishing, 
confine your efforts to deep holes under 
overhanging banks, and to any other 
place where logs or stumps, say, have 
created hideouts for the fish. Always 
drop your bait close by, and if possible 
let it drift downstream along the edge 
of such places. If the hole is directly 
below you, and you must steer the bait 
to the spot and then let it go under at 
the risk of losing bait, hook, and leader, 
take the chance. A fish in the creel is 
what you're after; as to the tackle, 
there’s more where it came from. You 
don’t feel that way about it? Then don’t 
complain if you fail to catch fish! 

Fish every square inch that looks 
promising. Remember that fish cannot 
see far in cloudy water, and that scent 

which also plays its part—has only one 
line of approach. Often a difference of 
as little as 3 in. will make the difference 
between success and failure. Of course 


the water, far from being cloudy, may 
be extra-clear; in which case it is best 
to make sure that the lure or bait is 
nearer to the fish than the leader is. 
Otherwise the fish may shy away 
One last thought: Always fish your 


bait, plug, or fly as naturally as possible 
Extremes sometimes work; but you'll 
have more success if you do crazy stunts 
only as a last resort.—Ray Bergman 


QUERIES ° 


formity in the strands unless you get salmon gut, 
and, usually, this perfect stuff is used by the 
manufacturers for their best-grade casts. How- 
ever, in strands of less calibration, especially 
from .014 or .013 down, you should expect fairly 
uniform stuff in the better grades. A good taper 


for a 9-ft. bass-bug leader, each number repre- 
senting a 16-in. strand, is as follows: .019, .017, 
.017, .016, .016, .015, .014, .013. As a rule, it is 


much simpler to buy such leaders ready-made. 
Drawn gut, from .012 to .005, is uniform in cali- 
bration and should be obtainable in good shops at 
all times.—R. B. 


Kink in Fly Line 


Question: Is there any way of taking a kink 
from a fly line by soaking it in some kind of oil? 
It was left on a reel for a long time, and now 
looks like a coil spring. I’ve tried stretching 
the line, and have applied standard dressings 
but both failed to remove the kink—G. W. H., 
New York 


Answer: From my own experience, I’d say 
there isn't much you can do about your prob- 
lem. I've had best results, under such circum- 
stances, by soaking the line in warm linseed 
oil, and then stretching it tight between two 
trees for a least 4 days. On the last day, be- 
fore taking it down, rub thoroughly with a mix- 
ture of '% paraffin and % mineral line grease 
In some cases, this does a fairly good job, but 
there are stubborn cases where it doesn't do a 
bit of good.—R. B. 


Tournament Casting Rules 


Question: Where can we find out 
tournament-casting rules?—J. L. R., Ala 


about 


Answer: You may obtain this information 
from The National Association of Scientific 
Anglers, 1853 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


Address the letter to Edwin F. Sutter.—R. B. 
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“Assorted 
Catch!” 


“Perhaps you will be 
interested in the 
closed newspaper clip- 
ping. It is something of 


en- 


an assorted catch taken 
on your Hawaiian 
Wiggler (No. |). 

"The catch includes 13 
bass, 2 crappie, 2 gog- 
gle-eye (rock bass) and 
4 drum." 

Yours truly, 
BILLY KIRBY, 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Hawaiian 


Extra Skirts, 40 Tails “a million 


BILLY KIRBY 


No. 1, 5/8 Oz. ... 75e 


FLOYD JOHNSON 


—they used this bait ra 


Wiggler 






wiggles 25c 


This is the deep running member of the sensational Hawaiian Wiggler Family. She gets 
bass and pike in deep water and doesn't snag up. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
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| Many Styles to Choose From... 
Rubberized and Neoprene Coated 
Fabrics . . . Write for Free De- 
scriptive Booklet of Hodgman 
Sporting Specialties 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS 








Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on ‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two doze n of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 99A. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


UNSET LINES 


“PRIMO” 
CUTTYHUNK 


This famous line has been 
imitated but never equaled 
Made in U.S.A. of finest 
@| Irish linen. Hard cable laid 
Extra strength and extra 
quality at a very moderate 
price. Send for Catalog 26 
deseribing Sunset'se Linen 
and Silk lines 
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SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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145 North St., Akron, Ohio 
5 |Build Your Own 





Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step 
instructions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist 
homes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
problem of location, drainage, water supply. 
How to cut and erect structure. All about 
floors, roofs, windows, doors. How to do 
whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to es- 
timate costs before you start, what lumber to 
use, etc. Revelation in simplicity. Prepared by 
experts for Outdoor Life readers—as genuine 
as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


No money required with order unless you pre- 
fer. Just send coupon and pay postman $2.00 
plus a few cents postage when book arrives. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
amining this manual, you are not completely 
satisfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money! 


Se 


OUTDOOR LIFE. Dept. 99 

353 FOURTH AVENUE, 

NEW YORK. N. Y. 

Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES. 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 pilus 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 
you guarantee to refund my money if I send the book 
(If you prefer to pay now send 


= 


back within ten days. 
$2.00 with order). 


Name 


Address 


City State 
*Orders from outside United States must be accom- 
panied by $2.00. 
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ANY bass anglers 

neglect their ter- 
minal tackle. Even 
when fishing low, 
clear water they use 
a short, coarse leader strong enough to 
hold tarpon. Perhaps bass aren’t so 
wary as trout; perhaps they can’t dis- 
tinguish between a leader calibrating 
.013 and one measuring .018; it is even 
possible that sloppy fishing does not 
affect results. But if so, why should 
anyone bother to read anything about 
how to catch fish? The game would be 
so simple that there’d be nothing to 
write about. 







I find that delicate terminal tackle, 
within reason, results in better catches 
When the water is low and clear and 
the bass are extremely skittish, try a 
surface bug tied to a 12-ft. gut leader 
tapered from .018 to .013. If you imag- 
ine you can’t handle a 12-footer, then 
try a 9-footer. If you can’t catch any 
thing with your 3 or 4%-ft. leader you 


can't do any worse— and there’s a chance 


that you may go to town! 


Don't overlook small flies—-12’s, 14’s 
even 16’s—as possibilities for land- 
locked salmon. Some of the best an 
glers I know often use these tiny flies 
during the month of September. 

Talk of conservation is constantly re 
sounding through the ozone, and at 
times one begins to believe that the mil 
lennium is just around the corner. But 
there is a marked difference betwee! 
talk and deeds. Much education by 
practical illustration is yet needed t 
gain recruits who ‘will live as well a 


Sometimes I wonder 
anywhere. Safety 
backed by 


talk conservation. 
if we ever will get 
campaigns for motorists are 


far greater forces than our wildlife 
programs, yet the sum total of safety 
advancement is very slight. If motor 
ists hold their own lives so cheaply, how 
can we ever expect them to value the 
lives of creatures considered by many 
merely as items for the menu? We 
have the comparatively few public 


spirited citizens who are found in every 
community to thank for what progres 
we have made. My hat is off to them all 


~ . . 


steadily 
time out 


If you’ve been using your line 
for quite a while, better take 


to test its fishing end. The last few 
feet take plenty of punishment, and 
even the best of lines will give up the 
ghost at this point after a time. T: 
test it, break it with the hands. If it 


breaks easily, keep testing until it reall) 
resists your efforts. A really good lin 
will grow weak at the very end, but 
foot or two will usually bring you t 
strong stuff. In any case, remembe! 
that a few moments’ inspection is i! 
surance against failure when the bis 
fish strikes.—R. B. 
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Fishing Is Women’s Work 


(Continued from page 39) 


irctic fishing. It consisted of a hook 
large enough for salmon, threaded with 
red berries; a sharp spear for cutting a 
hole in the sea ice; a net similar to that 
ised for butterfly catching; and a seal- 
skin poke in which were coiled lines of 
sinew. 

We mushed out on the ice of Bering 
Strait, followed by a trail of sniffing 
Malemutes and little boys whose dig- 
nity could not be hurt by going fishing. 

When Mary decided we were far 
enough off shore to be over deep water 
she chop-chop-chopped a circular open 
ing through the hard-crusted snow and 
ice three feet thick. I helped by scoop- 
ing loose bits with the net out of the hole 
he was making. She built a windbreak 
f ice around the hole then threw her- 
self flat on her stomach to peer down 
into the depths. The water was crystal- 
until it was obscured in the deep 
shadow of the 

The fishing pole was a narrow bone, 
about a foot long. To this Mary attached 
a coil of sinew and tied the fishhook 
clumsily on the end. She displayed none 
father’s finesse in fussing over 
and hooks. Then, upsetting 
all my preconceived ideas of casting, 
she grasped the pole in her left hand, 
reached for the spear, and again threw 
herself flat on the ice, looking down into 
the hole. Up and down, up and down 
she waggled the fishing line, holding the 
spear poised above the hook. I was 
startled as she made a quick stab in 
the water with the spear, throwing the 
fishing tackle behind her. When she 
pulled up the spear, there was a flounder 
impaled on its point. It wiggled until 
the cold air froze it solid. 


clear 


sea. 


his flies 


HEN it was my turn to enter paradise. 

I lay flat on the snow, dribbied the 
sinew line down into the water, and 
clutched the spear tightly in my right 
hand. At first I lacked the coordination 
needed to jiggle the baited hook; I 
would jiggle the spear instead. I could 
see fish cutting through the water below. 
One stopped for a sniff at the bait. I 
waited for it to take a bite, but it 
slithered off after its companions. An- 
other one was attracted by the bright 
red of the jiggling berries. I made a jab, 
but the spear tip wavered about, and 
the fish swam away. 

[I tried again and again. Finally I 
became practiced enough to touch the 
fish with the spear point, and conclude 
he stab successfully. 

The first fish I caught was eleven 
long—I measured it. I kept it 
in the coal shed as a souvenir 

intil the summer sun rotted it. 

My initial success was thrilling and 
inspired me to lie on the ice for hours. 
lary Silvona patiently dug another hole 
I rself. When we were ready to put 
our tches into our sealskin baskets, 

en fish rattled around the bot- 
while her catch overflowed onto 

One of the little boys made a 
for a fish that fell out, and 
ctically devoured the raw, frozen 


m then on, I spent my leisure time 
weeks stretched out over Bering 

increasing my skill with a spear. 
3 my chance of a lifetime. For I 
entered that mysterious realm of 
ngler’s Garden of Eden where, as 
ik had said, “Fishing is women’s 
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THR TES 


Biting Insects! 





AMAZING NEW 
LOTION GIVES 

POSITIVE 
PROTECTION 






Four years of scientific research directed by the world’s 


leading entomologists—painstaking laboratory and field 


work—went into the development of an amazing new 


lotion that really keeps insects away. “STA-WAY’’ Insect 


Repellent Lotion defeats them a//—mosquitoes, deer flies, 


black flies, gnats and other similar pests! 


PLEASANT, SIMPLE TO USE! The makers of “sTa-way” Lo- 
tion discarded old ideas in their search for an effective 


repellent. As a result “‘sTA-wAy’’ Lotion has none of the 


disagreeable features of citronella, oil of pennyroyal, or 


carbolic acid solutions. It is 


easy to apply, has a clean, 


pleasant odor, is greaseless, non-irritating to skin—and one 


application lasts a long time! 


THE FINAL TEST! Before ‘‘sta-way’’ Lotion was advertised 
for sale, it was tested in the field by sportsmen all over 


the country—on fishing and 


insect swarms were at their worst. “ 


STA-WAY 


the unanimous verdict. 
PER 


35 BOTTLE 


MORE EFFECTIVE! 
PLEASANT ODOR! 
EASY TO APPLY! 
NON-IRRITATING! 
GREASELESS! 


Guaranteed by 
HOUSEKEEPING 


QS ADVERTISED THEREIN 














hunting expeditions when 
‘ou’ve got it!” was 


INSECT REPELLENT 





National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corp, 
The word “STA-WAY’”’ is a registered trade-mark 

of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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6% LB. BASS | 


JITTERBUG 


"First time | tried; 
your Jitterbug, La 
caught four—larg- 
est 6% Ibs. Caught 
14 in four trips last 
week, largest 6/4 
and 5 lbs. 

One day six 
casters using other | 
baits got only one 
bass together, while 
| caught five, over 
3 Ibs. each, on the Jitterbug.” 

C. E. MITCHELL, Youngsville, N. C. 









"The Jitterbug sure works fine and | wouldn't 
be without one, as | think it is unbeatable 
both for day and night fishing." 

EMIL OLSEN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


JITTERBUG 









Double or 
Treble Hooks — 





$1.00 


Try my new noisy, busy surface wobbler. If 
she isn't the best top-water bait you ever 
used, what in h is? 


FRED ARBOGAST, 146 North St., Akron, O. 





Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 

Now you can cut down 

Saree tuse monthly repair bills and 

i - keep your car in A-1 con- 

dition by doing yourself 

many easy tasks complete- 

ly explained in this new 
manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 


RENDER WwiRe 
(DeTACHApLE) 





A reduced drawing from 

AUTO KINKS showing 

how to repair hole in gase- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


ignition, lights, starter, 
radiator, chassis, running 
gear, body, fender, top, and 
even the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a com- 
plete service manual which 
will save you many times its cost. Besides cutting your 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doing these 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong cloth bind- 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a 
few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 99, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me ALTO KINKS I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. If I 
am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it to 
you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 
in full. 
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motor, carburetor, fuel line, | 





Wild Trout of Yankeeland 


(Continued from page 17) 


were wing dams and buffer dams, as 
though they had been planned. Damage 
to the forest had not been uniform. 
Along some stretches the trees had al- 
most all escaped; in others, destruction 
of all trees above the stature of sap- 
lings seemed to be general. 

I sent out the flies to twist and curl 
around the first windfall. There came a 
golden flash from deep down in the am- 
ber water. I set the hook, then diligent- 
ly sought to keep that bar of virgin gold 
from getting into the mass of branches 
and twigs. The trout wasn’t a big one, 
but he knew all the answers when it 
came to sheer fighting grit. As a battler 
he was far above his lightweight class, 
and knew how to swap punches. When 
I got him in my landing net I found I 
had captured a thing of beauty, the 
most brilliantly colored brook trout of 
my experience. His belly was a vivid 
cardinal, his spots an intense vermilion, 
and his back an olive so dark that it 
looked almost black. I dressed him 
then and there. As I expected, the flesh 
was a salmon color so deep as to be al- 
most red. Only wild trout, well fed on 
shrimp, ever attain that color of flesh. 
I viewed that ten-inch trout with deep 
respect. 


"eSLIF,” I said, “that can’t be any 
hatchery trout. He, like you and 
me, is of the old native stock.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Clif, “these trout were 
born right in the stream. Just look at 
all the nice spawning beds they got.” 

It was true. In New Jersey, where I 
live, our trout are practically all hatch- 
ery trout. Natural spawning beds are 
scarce—too many big rocks, or else mud. 
But here were clean sand and gravel, 
with no blanket of sediment. 

It was anything but easy casting. 
There was thick growth of young trees 
on the banks. There were interlacing 
branches overhead. Victim of misplaced 
confidence, I sought to reach with my 
flies a distant and enticing spot that 
could not be approached any nearer 
without alarming the timorous fish. As 
I started the forward cast, there was a 
sickening tug on the line. A new, six- 
foot, seventy-five-cent leader, embel- 
lished with two new and choice wet 
flies at two dollars a dozen, was hung up 
far overhead in a branch of a hickory 
tree that had refused to yield to the 
Big Wind. 

Something that wasn’t a prayer had 
half left my lips before Clif, rubber boots 
and all, gave an impromptu and sur- 
prising exhibition of climbing ability. It 
was all of fifteen feet to the first limb, 
but Clif shinned up it without a pause, 
though he puffed alarmingly. Clif, wear- 
ing rubber boots, could climb a big tree 
better than I could in stocking feet. 
Leader and flies were caught far out on 
the end of a limb too slight to bear his 
weight, but apparently too stout for any- 
thing but an ax. Clif whipped out a 
long and very sharp knife. Snip, snip, 
just like that. The long limb fell at my 
feet, leader and flies intact. 

“Don’t ever try to break your leader 
to get free, when I’m around,” said Clif 
between wheezes, after he had returned 
to the ground. “I can climb about any 
tree I've ever seen.” 

He could, too. That golden day he 
spent about a third of his time above 
ground level. I gave him nothing in the 
climbing line that daunted him. Several 


times I thought he’d be stumped. Not 
he. Eventually he’d join me on the 
ground, blowing like a horse with the 
heaves, but triumphant. Clif is of that 
school of strenuous living that the late 
Theodore Roosevelt so warmly advo- 
cated. Yet Clif won’t see his fiftieth 
birthday again. 

It was fun, fishing that amber-colored 
water. The sun peered through openings 
in the tangled foliage, and the stream 
bed shone gold, beautiful to look at 
Occasionally, too, there would be patches 
of water weeds of a warm red that con 
trasted vividly with gold of gravel o1 
sand. The trees were alive with bril- 
liantly colored warblers, some of them 
new to me. I saw a chestnut-sided 
warbler, the first I’d identified in a dozer 
years. The warblers’ twittering and 
thin, wire-like song made an overtone t 
the music of the brook. The ground wa: 
spangled with flowers, and once, when : 
trout had flopped out of the landing net 
Clif found him in a bed of nodding 
crane’s-bill. That brilliant trout amon; 
the flowers made a memorable picture 

In one deep and enticing pool, roofed 
with the branches of a fine oak, and 
where I had to loop-cast in order to get 
the flies over to the far bank, I made th 
first double in years. I saw the golde: 
gleam of a trout as he flung himself at 
the Queen of the Water. As I hooked 
him another trout, barely six inches long 
took the dropper. The baby had to be 
saved, regardless of the swift-darting 
hard-pulling scrapper on the tail fly 
While the twelve-incher had things hi 
own way, I carefully shook off the fin 
gerling unharmed; and then I had it 
out with the other. When I had the 
good one in my net, Clif grunted his ap 
proval. 

“Little ones today are the big ones by 
and by,” he philosophized. 

I got the scent of apple blossoms and 
left the stream. There, grown up to fo! 
est, was an ancient orchard, where 
few gnarled and broken apple trees wer: 
carrying on in the gloom made by talle: 
and wilder trees. There, too, was an old 
ceilar hole, with a tree at least a foot 
and a half through, at knee height o 
the trunk, growing out of it—testimor 
of the years that had passed since the 
house had disappeared. The venerablk 
stone that had been the doorstep w: 
worn hollow by little feet and big feet 
that had long ago passed on. In whi: 
remained of an apple tree nearby, the: 
was the rusted blade of a scythe, grow 
far into the wood. Violets carpeted th 
ground. Here had lived a sturdy fol 
who had worked and slept to the gu! 
gling music of the stream. The bro 
and the bonny, fighting wild trout alo: 
were unchanged. Clif watched m 
curiously. 


"\/7O0U act like you don’t give a who« 
and a holler whether you get a good 
catch of trout or not. You stop to watc! 
the birds or look at the flowers, an: 
then spend half an hour of good fishin 
time just to paw around an old cell: 
hole. You seem to get more fun out « 
fishing than you do out of getting fish 
Clif has a penetrating discernment. 
When we met Jack for lunch beneat 
the trees, I had five trout that glowed 
like jewels. This is not the chronicle 
a big one caught, or of a big catch, or of 
a big one that was fugitive from tl 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Wild Trout of 
Yankeeland 


(Continued from page 84) 


thralldom of the creel. It is the tale of a 

easant adventure such as may be en- 
oyed by many persons. My largest fish 
vas only a foot long, but in beauty he 
bulked large. Each of my fish was a 
wild trout, caught in my own New Eng- 
land from which I have long been ab- 
sent, in a state where the capture of such 
wild trout is a thing of surprise. At the 
end of the day I had only seven trout, 
but could look back upon the taking of 
each of them as a delightful experience. 
Those Rhode Island trout are not 
abundant—but they’re wild. 

Just before I climbed aboard the train 


that was to take me back home, I 
thanked Jack for a memorable day. 
“You have made me a skeptic as to 


+ 


I told him. “Even Little 
has her wilderness, and you took 
a century when you proved it. 
we won't have to wait for 
another Big Wind before you and I 
wild trout together on the aban- 
farms of our most crowded state.” 


statistics, 
Rhody 

me back 
I'm hoping 
catch 


doned 


Eugenics in Fish Culture 


HE WISCONSIN Conservation De- 
partment is now applying eugenics to 


the propagation of fish. 
Rainbow trout fry in tanks at the 
hatchery at Madison, Wis., offer first 


proof that the injection of hormones 
into spawn-carrying females can be used 
to advantage in fish propagation. As a 
result of such injections the eggs ma- 
tured two months earlier than under 
natural conditions, the females were 
spawned two months earlier, and the 
fry hatched two months earlier. 
Decreasing the period of gestation al- 
lows two months more for growth be- 
fore the fish are planted. Rainbow trout 
are hatched as fry in April, kept in rear- 
ing ponds throughout the summer, and 


usually planted as fingerlings in the fall. 
Some of the fingerlings are held over to 


be planted as adult, legal-sized fish. 
Under the accelerated hatching schedule 
made possible by the use of the serum, 
the will be two months older and 
two months larger. 


It expected that the experiments 
will be found equally beneficial to all 
pecies of fish now artificially propa- 


gated. In the case of muskellunge and 
wall-eyed pike, spawn-carrying females 
ur ften netted in the early part of the 

before the eggs have completely 


d. With the use of the hormone 
extract, and by retaining the fish in 
I nets from 24 to 48 hours, the 


g process may be completed so 
the spawn may be extracted. This 

ike it unnecessary to release the 

ithout extracting the spawn, and 
Ww sure increased egg production. 


These experiments are still in the 
experimental stage,” says H. W. Mac- 
é Director of Conservation, “but 


progress our biologists have made 
high hopes for future accomplish- 
Spawning processes, hatchery 
( | methods, rearing procedure, and 
< zation of lakes to create increased 
ipply for an increased fish popula- 
ive all grown out of scientific re- 
and experimentation. We aim at 
timate annual hatching and plant- 
two billion fish a year, and we 
to our scientists to help us reach 

t goal.” 
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.. A GENUINE EVINRUDE 
AT 
wee EVERYMANS PRICE 


flat-bottom boat goes 4 miles an 
hour against tide . just the thing 
WEIGHS ONLY for trolling,’’ says William Bogardus, 

10 POUNDS Coxsackie, N. Y. 

y ° . . 

" ELtO’ “Niftiest little gadget that ever pushed 
AMARA 4! Prices FREE a boat for a fisherman ... on a 16- 
F.O.B. CATALOGS! foot Clinker-built boat is considerably 
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wow SIG): | 


ONLY 


Write EVINRUDE 


4260 N. 27th St., 
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Evinrude and 
Elto catalogs 
— Boat Guide 
of Leading Boat Builders — 
Boat and Motor Selector. All FREE! 
MOTORS, 
Milwaukee, 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro 


=» EVINRUDE 





Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY. 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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When you can own a 
genuine Evinrude for 
only $34.50, it’s never too 
late in the season to buy! 


"I've bad more than my money's worth 
from my EVINRUDE Mate,”’ writes 
Robert R. Ripberger, Jr., Syracuse, 
N.Y., ‘‘even though I've only been able 
to use it six times. Its small size, 
amazing pewer and quick starting have 
been a source of wonderment to me 
and my friends.’’ 


Here’s the new-type outboard 
that’s faster than rowing, yet 
lighter than oars . . . that costs 
no more per hour for fuel than 
the price of a postage stamp... 
that’s won more first-year fan mail 
Im- 
too — visit your 
Consult 
classified telephone directory un- 


der 


than any Evinrude in history. 
mediate delivery, 
dealer 


Evinrude today. 


“Outboard Motors.” 


“Use it in Hudson River on a 16-foot 


faster than a good man can row 

easy to handle in shallows among weeds 
and snags — in fact is as easily con- 
trolled as a fountain pen,’ says Oscar 
Weber, Pres., Weber Lifelike Fly Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


-H andy 


Wis. 


















Mink, Muskrats with our Foldin 

CALVANIZED: ‘STEEL WIRE TRA ‘hey cate 
them like a fly trap catehes Bigs Made strong and 
q irab . ene fs or oer FREE hee ml and BAIT OF- 
ER. ree to introduce our traps. 
GREE | PATENT" lever FISH HOOKS are so con 
structed that when a fish gives the slightest pull on 
the bait the upper hook reaches down and gets a 
hat lands him, 3 for 50 Write for deacriptive 
cata »e of fish traps, fish lure, keep alive bait hooks 
3 >. Cat Fish Bait, Lib. can 50c. Carp Bait 30c, 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. K- t. is, Mo. 
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Shows Change of Temperature 
and Atmospheric Pressure 


ells when to fish on Surface or to fish 

wrecasts weather. Every Fisher- 

ne. P atent upplie d for. Write 
for Circular! Dept. Fos 

eo AN te pa COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio, 











Pack Your Pouch with Smoking Pleasure, Load with 












Christian Peper's 
POUCH MIXTURE 


Be sure of good smoking on your trip by 
filling your favorite pouch with Christian 
Peper’s Pouch Mixture. 


Send 6¢ in stamps for sample. 


THIN PEPER TOBACCO CO. ,, 


Christian Pepe? 
Pouch Mixture 


This fine blend 





has mildness, body and aroma which Sere 

prompted Mr. J. H. Simpson of Dallas to 

write —“‘Other smokers, observing the odor 

from my well-kept pipes, have asked what Oiled ai Peceh 25 

brand I use.’’ At good dealers everywhere. Large ret). . 25¢ 
l6oz.Can . $1.60 





109 DELMAR BLVD 
U.S.A 


LOUIS, MO., 
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C. BLACKBURN MItLLER 


Editor 





Where Do We Go From Here? 


T IS NOW generally admitted that the 
sport of salt-water fishing has out- 
grown its infancy. It has shed its 
swaddling clothes and its tendency to 
say “ga-ga” (though some of its patrons 
exhibit a trend in that direction) and 
struggles to stand upon its own feet. 

It is high time that this postgraduate 
infant should evince some intelligence. 
Not, of course, in proportion to its Gar- 
gantuan body but still sufficient to dif- 
ferentiate it from an out-and-out pud- 
dinghead. 

It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that anyone who takes pleasure in 
the pursuit of game, whether it be ani- 
mals or the great game fish of the sea, 
reverts to the primitive. This is untrue. 
Untrue because the motives and meth- 
ods are distinctly dissimilar. 

Primitive man’s chief object was to 
kill for food. He cared little how he ac- 
complished his butchery as long as it 
was done with as slight danger and ef- 
fort to himself as possible. 

We who live in a civilized era and de- 
pend on the butcher around the corner 
from our cliff dwelling for sustenance 
regard the pursuit of game as sport. 
Hence the term “sportsman,” the high- 
power rifle, and the flying gaff. 

Sports are governed by a code of 
rules, sometimes called ethics. Sports- 
men are supposed to observe this code, 
or else. The idea is twofold: to 
make the pastime more difficult, and to 
give the object of our pursuit a chance. 
But if the object makes good on that 
chance to the extent of escaping, the 
sportsman then grouses about it for the 
rest of the day. 

It always astonishes us to discover 
that ethics and formalities governing 
the different types of sport are by no 
means limited to the Nordics but are 
observed to a greater or lesser extent 
around the world. The witch doctor of 
the cannibal tribe, for instance, in shear- 
ing off the ears of his victim before pre- 
senting them to his chief, does not just 
take a blind swing with his snickersnee, 


trusting to luck that they will come 
clean. He takes a firm stance in the 
rear and slightly to one side of the 


kneeling figure, and with a swift gesture 
performs a difficult upstroke that shears 
the ear off close to the head, the steel 
merely grazing the victim’s jaw and 
neck. Should he so much as nick the 
epidermis, he is instantly disqualified 
from further competition. 

I do not mean to say that all sport 
has such strict regulations as that, but 
the requirements are at times exacting. 
It was not long after the first large tuna 
had been persuaded to come alongside 
and Oliver Cromwell Grinnell had 
boated the first broadbill that devotees 
of the salt-water game decided that it 
was a sport and should be subject to 
supervision. Many, if not all, agreed 
with the numerous suggestions govern- 
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A rare prize. Rod in hand, Reginald Hugh Murray of Palm Beach, Fla., exhibits a thresher 
shark, 1922 pounds of lashing fury which tied into his tuna tackle off Spring Lake, N.J. 


ing this embryonic sport. But agreeing 
was not practicing. 

Besides, there were fish to be caught, 
and consequently scant time to devote 
to arguing about regulations and ethics. 
Battling and occasionally conquering 
the leviathans of the deep imparted to 
the angler a sense of ruthless power. 
“His not to reason why; his but to go 
out and try.” This belligerent attitude 
shocked the numerous committees and 
boards that met weekly if not daily in 
an endeavor to bring some slight degree 
of order out of the increasing chaos at- 
tending salt-water angling. 

Unfortunately, disagreement broke 
out among these mental monitors—as 
was illustrated in the attempt to adopt 
adequate tackle regulations. There were 
some who advocated sturdy billiard cues 
whose tips weighed 30 oz. with a com- 
plement of slim clothesline of 72-thread. 
On the other hand, there were those 
who went to the other extreme and 
placed their reliance on tackle ridicu- 
lously light. The objection to this latter 
choice lay in the fact that numbers of 
large fish such as marlin, sailfish, and 
broadbill would break off. These fish, if 
hooked in gill or stomach, were con- 
signed either to a lingering death or a 
swift consumption by sharks. Many at- 
tribute the present scarcity of large fish 
in New Zealand waters to this practice. 





Then, with the graduation of salt-w: 


ter angling from its rather hectic perio: 


of infancy, a competitive spirit d 


veloped in the adolescent prodigy. Th« 
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catching of fish for the mere fun of the 


game was not sufficient for 
indulged in the sport. 
tion of “derby” contests was 
aged. Anglers might enter either as ir 
dividuals or as a member of a teal 
representing a certain locality. Elab: 
rate prizes were given for the largé 
fish, the greatest number of 


the tallest dorsal fin, and so on ad infir 


tum. Boat captains reaped their share 


as well, for awards went to the skippe! 
who guided the successful anglers. Ar 
so everything was merry and the goo 


hung high, as far as expectation went 


The only hitch in this encouragem«¢ 
toward camaraderie, esprit de corp 
and what have you in the fish box w 
an ignorance of human psychology. P: 
ticipants who had left at dawn, a smi 
on their unshaven jowls and a song 
their heart, returned at dusk disc« 
solate for the most part and prepar 


to wrap a belaying pin about the neck 


of some other contestant who had be: 
more favored by Lady Luck. 
Those who had aided and abetted tl 


encouragement to crime were shocked 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


(Continued from page 86) 


1d communed one with another. But 
was too late. Divers chambers of 
commerce which had once advocated 
» conservation of salt-water fish now 
cognized in them a means of munici- 
| advertising and, seizing the bits in 
their respective teeth, galloped away. 
Derbies sprang up along the coasts like 
mushrooms in a cellar. Breathless an- 
glers dashed hither and yon, one day 
trolling a line through the frenzied Nova 
Scotian tide rips, the next sweating un- 
der a tropic sun as they sought fever- 
ishly to land a prize in the boat and a 
picture in the rotogravure section of the 
Sunday paper. Fish were brought in for 
display that had as much chance of 
winning an award as a sardine in a can. 
Hundreds were thus needlessly destroyed 
and thrown to the sharks. 
Conservation? Absurd! Not while the 
supply of fish in the ocean’s depths re- 
mains limitless. So spake they once in 
regard to the great buffalo herds and 


the myriad passenger pigeons whose 
flocks once darkened the sun. Where 
are they now? 

Already there is conjecture by far- 
sighted anglers over the very evident 


decrease in big game fish. The tuna are 
still holding their own on the Atlantic 
Coast; but not so the swordfish, the 
marlin, and the sail. What’s to be done? 
Everything or nothing? Nothing — to 
judge by the daily catches hung up for 
casual inspection on the fishing piers 
along our seaboard. Those who liberate 
their fish instead of boating them are in 
the decided minority. 

And so as we take this infant prodigy, 
salt-water fishing, by the hand, straight- 
en his tie, smooth his hair, and lead him 
up for inspection. We look upon him 
with feelings of awe mingled with per- 
haps a touch of contempt. A great over- 
grown child this, one whose physical 
proportions far overbalance his mental 
attributes. A child who stares rather 
stupidly at the sea, a look of wonder- 
ment on his face.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Bureau of Fisheries 


ND so it has come to pass that the 
Federal Bureau of Fisheries, that 
much-respected though badgered agen- 
cy, has been compelled to shift its 
illegiance from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Department of the Interior. 


This unexpected shift occasioned as 
much surprise as if the Secretary of 
Agriculture had been granted the con- 
trol of the Navy. 


Sportsmen and commercial fishermen 
both | realized the Bu- 


ave long since 
reau’s worth and have placed unques- 
tioning reliance in it as a prime source 
of information on salt-water species. In 
fact, both these bodies of fishermen, 
alarmed by the very apparent decrease 


in the supply of salt-water fish and real- 
zing the unfairness and futility of the 
pas of laws restricting their capture 
ire is known, have advocated 
cientific investigation be insti- 
d conducted by the Federal Bu- 
Fisheries. A special appropria- 
s earnestly requested which 
nable the Bureau to obtain re- 
lata relative to the migratory 
spawning areas, and feeding 
srounds of our marine fishes. 


; 


mpathetic ear; 


both the striped bass and weakfish was 


well under way, if not actually com- 
pleted when the present transfer oc- 
curred. 


Considerable speculation exists among 
thousands of salt-water fishermen as to 
whether the Department of the Interior 
will encourage this research work so 
ably begun and upon which so much 
depends. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
Secretary Ickes will appreciate the im- 
portance of the program and give it the 
support that it deserves.—C. B. M. 


A Noteworthy Exploit 


CCASIONALLY rare fish visit our 

waters, and occasionally these rare 
fish are caught. More frequently, how- 
ever, we are compelled to listen, stifling 
our yawns as best we may, to tales of 
terrific battle waged in the saline depths 
between man and some monster who 
could have existed only in the vivid im- 
agination of Marco Polo. And somehow 
the monster always gets away. 

Here is an opportunity, however, for 
us to point with pride. For an Alopias 
vulpes was conquered after a grueling 
fight by Reginald Hugh Murray of Palm 
3each, Fla. 

Murray had, as an able second in his 


corner, A. E. Carpenter of Point Pleas- 
ant, N. J. The two men were chumming 
near “Big Rock,” which lies about 12 


miles off Spring Lake, N. J., hoping to 
connect with a large tuna. Carpenter 
noticed that his cork was floating away 


at considerable speed. He accordingly 
detached his rod from its holder and 
struck, 


With that, the fish rushed away in a 
wide curve and fouled Murray's 39- 
thread line. In the mix-up Carpenter's 
24-thread line was severed, and both 
men gave up the fish for lost. Murray 


reeled in his line to clear it. 
3ut in so doing, he felt a tug that 
nearly lifted him over the boat’s side. 


He thereupon assembled his forces and 
went into action. The fish during this 
brief interval had proceeded a full 60 
yd., but was prevailed upon to stop. 

It was not until Murray had worked 
the fish close to the boat that its identity 
was disclosed. A tail over 4 ft. in length 
appeared and threshed the water into a 
foam. Both anglers leaped to the conclu- 
sion that it must be a thresher shark. 
That leap was in the right direction, and 
it wasn’t a moment too soon. 

For the shark staged an exhibition 
that left Murray, Carpenter, the captain, 
and the mate in a wet and nervous con- 
dition. For a while, a sort of impasse 
was created, with the shark dominating 
everything outside of the boat while the 
fishermen clung to their rights to the 
interior. A rifle bullet would of course 
have ended all this confusion im- 
mediately, but ethics of the sport allow 
nothing more potent than a lance. After 
a succession of holes had been punched 
in the obdurate fish, he was finally per- 
suaded to come on board, tail and all 

Imbedded in his mouth were the large 
hook and wire leader of Carpenter's lost 
rig, to which were attached many feet 
of line. This apparently had not de- 
terred the shark from seizing Murray’s 
bait as well. 

When weighed at the dock, 


the Alo- 


Department of Commerce, realiz- pias vulpes tipped the scales at 192% lb 
importance of the request, lent His length was 10 ft., 9% in.—4% ft. of 
and investigation of it in the tail—c. B. M. 
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FOR BIG GAME FISH 59 
IT’S THE PENN “SENATOR ! 
7 SIZES FROM 4/0 TO 16/0 
PRICED $18.50 TO $100.00 
World's record tuna fish—864 Ibs. caught 


by F. A. Kenney on a 16/0 Senator in 
Jordan Bay N. S, Aug. 17, 1938. 





There's a Penn reel for every kind 
of salt water fishing; over 60 mod- 
els from $1.50 up. See the new 
light tackle salt water reels at your 
dealer's or write for free catalog. 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
Dept. O-99, 159 W, Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


















America’s Finest, 
Most Powerful 


ELECTRIC Lantern! 


80 to 100 HOURS LIGHT 
On One 6-Volt Dry Battery 
@ Two lights on a double ac- 
tion switch. 800 ft. spot beam 
from front reflector; broad 
floodlight from top. Handle 
reverses. Unbreakable lens, 
6%” high. At sport, hard- 
ware, electrical dealers or 

write for literature. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY Less 
| 2100W. 33rd St. Marion, ind. Battery 





SPECIALS —August and September 


$1.00 
1.00 
00 90 - 1.00 
1 to Reg 1.00 
or 4 years. All postpaid, 
sales tax.) 

2.00 order. 


Spanish 
Gut Leaders 
Two 7 ft 
Al 
On 
FREE 


2 Extra heavy 6 ft. bass 
3 Mar. 2 sag ré 
4 Pad. 2 
tapered Mar 
new gut, good for 8 
Michigan orders add 3% 
Beautiful celluloid leader box with 
SPECIAL—14 Dry Flies, $1.00 
Best H. P 0-12-14. My 
lection. Big bargain. Send 1l0c 
for 96 page catalog 


8065-2 Grand River Ave., 


hooks 


Detroit, Michigan 








gets the Big Ones! 


Here is the season’s sen- 
sational slow motion, top 
water, sure-fire metal lure 
for Bass. At your dealer’s 
or sent postpaid for $1. 


HERBERT BAIT CO. 
123-Aa Shreveport, La. 
i 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 

t ure. A pound or two lighter than the 
asy to put on and take off; no hooks 
* strap holds boot in place, and also 























act as ankie ipport 
ACCEPT NO IMtt ATIONS! Get the original Goke 
Botte Sauvage y by writing for measure blani 
ttwear Catalog 

GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Rain Need Be No Wet Blanket 





HE WEATHER was wet; the woods 


were wet; we were wet. It had 

rained steadily since 9 o'clock that 

morning, as it had rained every 
morning on each of the four days of 
canoeing behind us. We were tired of 
rain—yet we had suffered no actual 
discomfort. We knew it would rain in 
the Michigan woods because it always 
had whenever we'd camped in them, and 
our outfit had been especially selected to 
cope with wet weather. 

And after we'd pitched camp, the 
steady beat of rain on canvas was a 
comfortable, soothing sound that made 
the snugness of our shelter all the more 
apparent. 

Many camping trips are marked by 
fair weather throughout, but one shouid 
not count on it. Rain can reasonably be 
expected in many of the usual camping 
regions during the weeks most popular 
with vacationists. Canoeists sometimes 
have four or five rainy days during a 
single week's trip; and even the desert 
has its heavy downpours and its cloud- 
bursts. 

Therefore campers should go _ pre- 
pared. Few conditions kill the fun of 
camping more completely than exposure 
to rain without adequate protection. A 
well-chosen, wisely managed outfit can 
provide immunity against wet-weather 
discomforts to a surprising degree. 

When on the move, the entire outfit, 
with the exception of the tent, should 
be stowed in waterproof bags. If there 
are portages along your route, have 
pack harnesses, so these bags can be 
carried overland intact; otherwise you 
may have to unpack, to lighten the load, 
and thus expose the contents to rain. 
Always fold your tent so that its floor 
and interior are kept dry. Folded in 
this way, the tent can be laid on top of 
the pile of sacks, to give additional pro- 
tection against a long, soaking downpour. 

In loading a canoe, arrange the articles 
first needed to make camp—tent, ax, 
cooking utensils, and food—so they’re on 
top and easily accessible. Keep sup- 
plies of matches in waterproof contain- 
ers in several parts of the outfit and in 
your pockets; then, if one match box 
should happen to get wet or be mis- 
placed, others will be instantly available. 
Place canvas bags in the canoe so that 
water can’t collect around the tied ends 
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and seep through. If necessary, lay a 
rack of light slats on the regular floor 
boards, to raise the equipment above 
bilge-water level. 

Take a supply of oil to rub on fishing 
reels, rod ferrules, guns, camp knives, 
and ax, to prevent them from rusting. 
Wrap your camera in a square of rubber 
sheeting or oiled silk and secure the 
package with heavy rubber bands cut 
from an inner tube. Films keep well in 
tin cans with lids sealed down by strips 
of adhesive plaster. 

The camper should wear clothing that 
can be easily dried with the limited facili- 
ties available. Heavy cotton fabrics not 
only are slow to dry but seem to become 
damp without actual contact with rain. 
Lightweight wool fabrics resist moisture, 
are more comfortable if worn wet, and 
dry out more easily. Besides the regular 
clothing, you will need a waterproof 
rain suit or coat. A two-piece affair, 
made of rubberized cloth or oil silk, is 
recommended as giving more protection 
when one works or exercises in the rain. 
Some of the newer models of these suits 
are made of featherweight materials 
which do not gum or stick together and 
can be folded almost to pocket size 
when not needed. Long-pants suits are 
better than shorts for canoeing and hik- 
ing, for they give added coverage where 
it is badly needed. Or you can wear an 
ordinary waterproof canvas coat and 
ankle-length pants made for hunting. 

Your camp hat should have a brim 
wide enough to keep rain water from 
the inside of your collar. Socks should 
be of wool, even for warm-weather 
wear; for wet wool is far more com- 


fortable next to the skin than wet cot- 
You can endure having wet feet 


ton, 





for days, if they are protected by woolen 
socks. Grease your shoes well before 
starting out to camp and take a supply 
of grease along to apply regularly each 
rainy day. Be careful not to put wet 
boots or shoes too near an open fire, 
lest it crack the leather. 

Have an extra supply of socks, under- 
wear, and shirts, and a pair of low camp 
moccasins to wear inside the tent. Pack 
these articles together where you can 
get them out as soon as your outside 
work is done and you're free to lounge 


inside the dry, clean tent. Be sure 
though, that all outside duties ars 
finished before you make the change 
and don’t forget that pail of water! 
The right site will help you to keep 
comfortable and dry while you unpack 
and make camp. Choose a spot on fairl) 
high ground, and one with adequaté 
drainage. Avoid tall vegetation whicl 





would wet you to the knees when walkin; 
through it in search of wood. Keep out 
from under big trees which drip and 
prevent an early sun from drying tent 
and ground. Dig a ditch around th 
tent to prevent puddles from formir 

under the floor. Watch long guy ropes 

they may shrink or slacken with chang« 

in the weather. 

It is not enough that your tent bé 
waterproof, roomy, and capable of clo: 
ing up to exclude rain. You should also 
have a sheltered space outside wher 
you can work and still be dry—prefe! 
ably a space adjacent to the door. A: 
awning attached to the tent is ideal fi 
the purpose. Or you can prop a good 
sized tarpaulin roof on poles, close to 
the tent. Beneath it you can start the 
fire needed to cook food and to d: 
packing bags and outside clothing. The 
importance of an awning or tarp du 
ing wet-weather camping can hardly be 
exaggerated. Lacking one, your tent 
floor will turn into a muddy, sodds 
mess, and your clothes and equipmée 
will always be soaked. If the tent lack 
a permanent floor, use a second tarp 
of waterproof canvas to protect beds 
from wet ground, and always pack both 
tarps so that one side keeps dry. 

Some aid to help you build fires with 
damp wood is always useful. It need 
not be elaborate—a chunk of thick 
candle is good. Pieces of paraffin about 
an inch square are just as effecti\ 
Wrap the pieces separately in oiled 
paper, so they will not soften and stick 
together; put them in a cloth bag or 
pry-top paint or varnish can; and pack 
the container where it can be instant 
found. 

One of my camping friends has devised 
a novel lighter. It’s simply an old sl 
gun shell with the metal base cut aw 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Rain Need Be No Wet Blanket 


(Continued from page 


nd the paper cylinder filled with paraf- 
In camp, he makes knife cuts 
iround one rim of the shell, so that it will 
itch fire readily, and has a kindler 
at will last about eight minutes. 

Dry kindling can usually be had by 
splitting dead limbs and shaving the 
exposed cores. If you can’t find stones 
vith which to build a platform for the 
fire, substitute a piece of bark with the 

ide surface up; or, as a last resort, 
a layer of small green limbs. 

You will, of course, learn to look for 
any special sort of kindling which may 


be available at the camp site. Birch 
bark in the North, pine knots in the 


palmetto in the extreme South, 
and cedar roots and cactus in the West 
and Southwest are some of these natural 
tine ders. Some experienced campers carry 
a 2-ft. length of small rubber tubing and 
use it to blow a slow, water-logged fire 
into life. The tubing is light to carry 
and not so impractical as you might at 


South, 


first believe. A little air blown at the 
right spot will work wonders. 

As soon as all outside work is finished, 
change to dry clothing. It’s a help to 
have loops sewed to the underside of the 
door awning or shelter tarp, where wet 


clothes can be hung up to dry near the 
fire. Do not carry wet clothing into the 
tent if you can avoid it. Locate the 
drying fire as close to the door as is safe; 
but remember that tents are often 
waterproofed with inflammable ma- 
terials. It is usually feasible to start a 
small fire beneath the awning or tarp 
shelter, where you can nurse it along. 
Then when it is going well, push it out- 
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enough away for absolute 
From now on it can be fed damp 
wood, for a brisk fire dries its own 
fuel as needed. 

If you cook on a gasoline camp stove, 
carry it right into the tent, provided 
there’s sufficient room. Its heat will dry 
out a damp tent splendidly; it will even 
make soaked ground more fit to receive 
your bed, in case you lack a rubber 
blanket or a floor. Ventilation is needed, 
however, as a precaution against gaso- 
line fumes; so never operate the stove 
in a tightly closed tent. 

After you have eaten, turn the drying 
clothes and sacks, give shoes a thorough 
greasing, check the outfit for signs of 
rust, and oil it if need be. The canoe, 
of course, has already been turned up- 
side down to keep it dry during the 
night. If you have to step outside for 
more wood, it’s worth the trouble to 
change back into your wet shoes, keep- 
ing the moccasins dry for tent use 
Make sure that enough kindling will be 
dry by morning to start a fresh fire 
Have daytime shoes and a flashlight 
handy, if needed during the night. 

Then turn in and forget about the rain 

it may clear off by morning! But if 
there are still wet garments around on 
the day you plan to break camp, you'd 
better delay pulling up stakes until your 
clothes are dry, so they'll be ready for 
the night to come. You can pack a 
waterproof tent or a tarp while damp, 


side and far 
safety. 


but if you pack clothing in that con- 
dition you'll live to regret it. And vaca- 
tion time should know no regrets! 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Tiss Sw Shows Pictures 


(Continued from page 


The camera standard on the front of 
the gun is made of 1/16-inch sheet metal, 
which can be bought from a tinsmith or 
cut from an old oil drum. It is wise to 
make a cardboard pattern of the stand- 
ard, creasing and trimming it to fit 


camera and stock. The standard can 
the: cut to pattern with a hack saw 
aud shaped in the vise with a hammer, 


so that the corners are sharp and true. 


The standard is fastened to the stock 
with three countersunk screws—one in 
front and two on top. 


|\ ASSEMBLING, the camera cable re- 


lease is admitted to the barrel groove 
through the standard by an oval hole 
punched or drilled in the sheet metal. 
The ish-button end of the ten-inch 
cable release is made fast to the fore- 


end by wedging it between one of the 
countersunk screws and a brad or two, 
isly placed in the stock. 

Most miniature cameras have a \%- 
ne tandard-thread hole in the bottom 
ol le, to take.a tripod screw. Drill a 
cor ponding hole in the sheet-metal 
tandard, and provide a cadmium-plated 
ca rew for attaching the camera in 
place. If the rewind knob of the camera 
i n the side against the standard, in- 
small block of wood to insure 
nt clearance. A thin piece of felt 
cemented over the metal stand- 
al i the block to prevent scratching 
mera and to make for a snug fit. 
ece of wood, shaped to suit your 
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needs, serves to cover the action and to 
raise the line of sight to a point match- 
ing that of your favorite upland gun. 
Add a coat of black enamel on metal. 

In taking your pictures, the matter of 
focus requires forethought, as the cam- 
era cannot be focused as you shoot. Be- 
cause depth of focus increases as the 
lens is stopped down, it is best to use the 
new and faster films, which permit a 
smaller aperture to be used for a given 
exposure reading. For instance, in a 
camera of 50 mm. focal length, with lens 


set at F/3.5 and distance at 25 feet, the 
depth of focus is from 18 to 36 feet. But 
when set for the same distance, with 


the lens stopped down to F/18, the depth 
of focus is increasd to a range of from 
9 feet to infinity. Study the data on fo- 
cal depth, which can be obtained from 
the manufacturer, and focus the cam 
era, if light conditions permit, so that 
the depth of field is from approximately 
15 feet to infinity. 

The wings of ducks in flight are diffi- 
cult to stop even with a shutter speed 
of 1/1000 second, but while the birds 
are sailing in or alighting, good pictures 
can be made with considerably 
shutter speed. Interesting and accept- 
able pictures of many birds and of run- 
ning rabbits can be made at 1/300 sec- 
ond. 

The camera gun supplies the answer 
to that before-the-season yearning. And 
seasons, by the way, are one thing the 
camera hunter needn’t worry about. 


less 
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First made 
for the men 
who tamed 


the West 










No. 535—1-inch plaid, 10-oz. virgin wool flannel. 
red and black, blue and black, 
green and black, brown and black, black and white. 


Now Worn Everywhere for Outdoor 
Adventure 


AS in pioneer days, Pendleton shirts are 
the one right shirt for all weather 
for action freedom. The soft 
virgin wool fabrics are woven from se- 


Your choice of 


protection, 


lected western wool and are created by 
western stylists who have sensed what 
today’s sportsman wants in design and 
colorful patterns. See the showing of 
these real outdoor shirts at 
your sports or department 


distinctive, 


store. Make your selection 


from gabardines or flan- FOR 
nels in solid colors, plaids DRESSED-UP 
or checks. Wear your Pen- RELAXING 








dleton for dress-up sports, 
the 


mountains, or along trout 


for hard service in 
streams. You'll agree, like 
thousands of other sports- 
men that a Pendleton is the 
finest outdoor shirt made. 


$5 to $8.50. Sample fabrics ‘a 
and literature upon request. 


PENDLETON Smt Viney 





OL-S35 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Oregon 39 

Please send FREE literature, sample fabrics, name of nearest 
dealer 


Name 





Address = 
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Sportsmen's 
Best Friend since 1779 


Hudson’s Bay“ Point” Blankets date 
back to the time Indians traded their 
choicest beaver skins for them. Today, 
outdoor men take them along on camp- 
ing trips, sleep on them, under them, 
even cover packs with them. Sports- 
men the world over prize them because 
rough treatment doesn’t wear them out 
nor dim their colors. In cold, damp 
weather you'll sleep warm and dry 
under a genuine Hudson’s Bay“Point” 
Blanket. Look for the Seal of Quality. 
For color chart, write: The Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I., Sole American 


Distributors. 


HUDSONS BAY 
(Point. BLANKETS 


HANDY PIPE HOLSTER 


r golf—at work or 
home, your straight stem pipe, inthe Handy 
Pipe Holster, hangs safely out of the way 

on your belt No stale tobacco smelled-up 
clot ns —lost 


es, Messy pocket broken stem 











vipes. 
WV ell-made suede leather 
cowhide snap fastened 

some gift any time. Send dollar bi heck 
or money order today. 2 for $1.75-—postpaid. 


H. CHARLES SIECK 
Chamber of Commerce pide. 
A 12th & Broadway Los Angeles 


A MOCCASIN 7 


eNO! 
| yest 


sopyee 

U shaped stitching on 

the toe-top doesn't make a moccasin— 
no, not even if the ''U" is hand sewn. 


nap-button flap 
elt loop A hand 
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But when a single piece of soft leather 
extends all the way under the foot and 
forms a comfortable cradle—yes, that's a 
true moccasin. Bass makes such moccasins 
with careful attention to detail. And Bass 
works into them a caressing comfort 
unique in outdoor footwear. Send for il- 
lustrated catalog. G. H. BASS & CO., 
159 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


How Long Before Dark? 


O ESTIMATE how much more day- 

light you can count on, face the set- 
ting sun and stretch your arms full 
length in front of you. With your right 
hand held at right angles to the sun's 
rays, sight over index finger at the sun’s 
lower rim. Hold your left hand below 
the right, extending as many fingers as 
are needed to conceal the sky between 
sun and horizon. (Do not use thumbs.) 
Each extended finger represents % hr. 
of daylight. When forest or hills make 
it impossible to determine the horizon 
line, use a line at the height of your 
eye instead. If the 8 fingers of both 
hands don’t obscure the patch of sky 
below the sun, move the upper hand to 
the bottom, keeping the other steady, 
and repeat as often as need be.—William 
Albert, N. Y. 








Handy Outdoor Stove 


HIS handy little stove is made from a1 

empty 1-lb. tobacco tin. Cut strips ir 
top, 1% in. wide and deep, and bend out 
to support cooking utensils. About 1% 
in. from bottom, punch holes to provide 
draft. Larger holes than shown are need 
ed for indoor use. Pour about 4 in. rub 
bing alcohol, or 
any denatured al- topacco 
cohol, in stove JN y 
and light. No 2s 
wick is required. —— > 

This stove also= 
handles small cans 
of solid alcohol. 
Or you can partly 
fill it with sand, 
pour in % cup of 
gasoline or kero- 
sene, and light.— 
A.J. Sarazyn, - 
Minn. HOLES +, 





For Snake Country 
NSTEAD of worrying about whether 
your leggings are snakeproof, just 


wear any kind of leggings or highto; 


leather boots. Then let your pant leg 
hang outside. This makes a direct hit 
unlikely; for the loose-hanging clot! 


will break the force of the strike, and 
the thickness of the material will a: 
count for the fang length of all but th: 
largest snakes.—F. R. Johnston, Calif 





e Trail Queries e 


Fresh Meat in Camp 


Question: Two friends and myself expect to 
rough it for about 3 weeks. We expect to take 
some fresh meat along. What kind of meat would 
you suggest? And what would you suggest we 
do to keep it from spoiling?—F. J. S., Ohio. 


Answer: The only way to keep fresh meat 
from spoiling is to process or salt it and then, of 
course, it ceases to be fresh meat. However, 
if you start on your camping trip with fresh 
meat and want to make it last, I think you will 
find salt the best preservative. Sprinkle the meat 
well with a mixture of 1 part salt and % part 
brown sugar. Sugar is a preservative and im- 
proves the taste of salted meat by providing a 
mild sort of “sugar cure.”” Beef would be my 
choice of fresh meat for camping. You should 
have, in addition, some bacon, since this keeps 
well, and, besides being a nourishing food, pro- 
vides grease in which to cook other foods. My 
idea of meat or meat substitutes for a trip would 
be some bacon, some dry sausage, which can be 
eaten raw or stewed or fried, cheese which is a 
good meat substitute, and some ham with a little 
dried beef. If you are decided on fresh meat, 
choose lean beef and treat with salt and sugar 
as described. Salted meat will drain somewhat, 
and it must be packed so the blood will not 
come in contact with the rest of the outfit. A 
waterproof food bag is good as a container. Fresh 
meat can be frozen in dry ice, and, if kept 
packed with this material, will keep. This makes 
quite a bulky outfit, however. —M. H. D. 


Bicycle Trip for Two 


Question: Please tell me how much it would 
cost for food and other equipment for two per- 
sens on a 2-week bicycle trip into Canada.— 
D. J., New York. 


Answer: Here is an example of the cost of 
bike-camping travel: Two young chaps traveled 
1,445 miles in 20 days on bikes for a total cost 
of $28.70. Their expenses were divided like 


this: Food, $19.30; bed material, $1.80; cabin or 
rainy night, $1.50; sightseeing, $6.10; tota 
$28.70. Actual expense, of course, depends « 
the individual. You can buy a pup tent 
around $5. Fit the open end with mosquito net 
ting. Take four woolen blankets, costing $4 + 
$5 each. Use two mess kits for cooking, or t 
an 8-in. skillet, a 1'4-qt. pot and a 2-qt. | 
with aluminum plates, cups and the necessary 
cutlery. This kit won't cost much more than $ 
Cut short tent poles from bamboo and tie along 
the side of one bike. Cut stakes where y 
camp. The boys I’ve mentioned bought a bun 
of hay or straw when possible to spread under 
their blankets. Other nights they gather: 
leaves or grass. Each had a slicker coat a 
used it under the bed to keep out dampness 
Carry soap, toothbrush, olive oil for sunburn 
and sun glasses. A heavy pocketknife will « 
wood for your small cooking fires and te 
stakes. Take a pocket ax if you prefer. A f 
line, rigged with hook and sinker, is handy 
There are three ways to carry camp outfits 
a bike. Use a luggage carrier behind the seat, a 
wire basket on handle bars, and, if necessary, a 
light knapsack slung over your shoulders. D 
carry too much food. Shop every day if possi 
buying the noon grub in the morning, and f 
for supper and breakfast in the afternoon. As 
long as you stick to good roads, you should not 


be too far from small stores or farms where eggs | 


and milk can be obtained. —M. H. D. 


When Raincoats Get Gummy 


Question: What treatment is required to 
harden the oil coating on a raincoat when it has 
become sticky and gummy?—C. B., District of 
Columbia. 


Answer: When a slicker starts to get sticky, 
I have found that the only thing possible is to 
discard it. I have tried a number of remedies 
without success. The last time I tried to clean 
off the surface with gasoline and then recoat 
the material with waterproofing, but the at- 
tempt failed miserably.—M. H. D. 
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Liquid-Fuel Stoves in Camp 





| packing an outfit in and 
supplying it with fuel 


isn’t a serious problem, 
the liquid-fuel stove of- 
fers a convenient solu- 
tion. 


In many camps, the fa- 
vorite cooking outfits are 
stoves which burn gaso- 
line under pressure. Their 


first cost is low, fuel is 
cheap, and, if the stove 
is of the new type, 
it will be dependable. 


Any trouble can usually 
be traced to the use, de- 
spite the manufacturer’s 
definite instructions to 
the contrary, of colored 
or ‘doped’ gasoline. This 
will always plug, or par- 
tially fill, fuel lines and 
tiny valve openings, and 
may necessitate taking 
| the stove back to the 
| dealer for complete clean- 
ing. 

In lighting these stoves, 
new owners have a ten- 
dency to open the valves 
too far, causing the burn- 
ers to flare up. This is 
fortunately more spectacular than dan- 
gerous. Once lit, the feed valve can 
be turned down until the generator is 
working, for the initial flow of gas is 
sufficient to carry it along. As the flame 


falters, the feed is gradually increased, 
and the pump worked, to provide ade- 
quate air pressure. 

After long use, the thin, wire needle 
in the feed valve may become worn, or, 
when the stove is cleaned, the feed-valve 
orifice may be enlarged, causing the 
flame to burn yellow, and to soot cook- 
ing utensils. The only remedy is to buy 
anew part, the cost of which is small. 

Wick-model oil stoves, of the household 
type, di yt perform nearly so well under 
camp conditions as do stoves burning the 
Same fuel under pressure. The latter 
cost n but it is possible to economize, 
if necessary, by purchasing a single- 
burner stove. By planning ahead, the 





HERE is a wealth of romance con- 

nected with cooking over an open 

fire, but, all too often, poor wood and soot- 
covered pots spoil its charm. Moreover, at 
the time of the year when most of us go 
camping, sparks from such a hearth create 
a fire hazard. For most outdoors cooking, 

| and especially in permanent camps, where 


srner being wiped off with an oil cloth. This 
1 of grime, and keeps the stove from rusting 







Straining gasoline as it is poured into the tank on stove, 
a precaution that keeps the nozzles from becoming plugged 


majority of summer meals, especially 
over week-ends, can be prepared over 
one flame. 

Kerosene may contain impurities, but 
it is cheap and easily obtained. Strain- 
ing it into the tank prevents possible im- 
purities from causing trouble. In per- 
manent camps, a bit of alcohol may be 
used to pre-heat the burners, thus avoid- 
ing soot. In using the tiny needles, sup- 
plied with the stoves, to clean burner ori- 
fices, be careful not to enlarge the open- 
ings or a new nozzle will be necessary. 

Of course, if they are to work efficient- 
ly, gasoline and oil stoves require occa- 
sional cleaning. Either the gauze screen 
on the intake which drops down into the 
tank, or the tiny air opening near it, will 
eventually become plugged. Plugged 
nozzles can be pricked open with a 
needle, and carbon around the channels 
of an oil stove can be flaked off with a 
piece of wire. In any extreme 
cases, however, it would doubt- 
be wise to soak the grimy 
or plugged parts in a solution of 
water and lye. 

After long use, the stuffing box 
will require repacking, and it 
would be advisable to install a 
new washer under the filler cap, 
unscrewing the pump piston, so 
as to turn and grease its leather, 
and renewing the pump-valve 
packing. This will prevent leak- 
age. 

Whether they burn gasoline or 
kerosene, the newer, liquid-fuel 
camp stoves are as safe as a 
household range, if you do not 
tinker with them while the burn- 
ers are lit. If repairs are neces- 
sary, turn out the flame, and then 
adjustments can be made safely 
and properly.—J. A. E. 
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‘Man, Here’s A Real Lantern! 


FLOODLIGHTS 
100-FT. CIRCLE 





Priced 
As Low As 


$395 


Coleman Lanterns 


Powerful Coleman Lantern floodlights 
100-foot circle. Gives a fine, white light 
almost like daylight. Read a newspaper at 
sixty feet. Instant lighting—stormproof. 
Genuine exclusive pyrex glass globe. 
Safety sealed fuel—can’t spill. Self-heat- 
ing generator lasts for months. See your 
Coleman dealer now! 








© Big Camp Meals That 


ste Like Home 
On Coleman — 
‘olds up — carries ; 
eitease Big-meal Co- 
yacity! 2and3 long-life 
burners. Oven optrnel 
_ Safety-seaiee © l 
roy Instant-lighting: 
See your dealer now: 








FREE! Write for 
FREE folders on 
Coleman Lanterns 
and Stoves. Ad- 
dress Dept. OL-105. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ul. Phi 
Los Angeles, Calif. 









LOW-COST 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
KOHLER HAS 
EVER BUILT! 





A sensation from the 
Start, the new Kohler 
“800” has been improved 


800 watts—110-volt A.C. Others 
up to 10,000 watts A.C. or D.C. 


for still better performance, still longer life, and still 


lower long-run operating cost. Clean-air carburetion, 
metal base for firm mounting, complete shielding 
against interference with radio—are a few of the new 
features of this popular model. Ingenious self-starting, 
-stopping and -regulating mechanism enables it to 
supply standard current as needed (without fuel 
waste). May be operated continuously at full capacity. 
Ideal for farm, country home, summer cottage, camp, 
wayside or filling station, store, etc. (U. S. Govern- 
ment uses thousands of Kohlers.) Kohler manufactur- 
ing precision and quality are famous, Send for details, 


KOHLER ofr KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


| e——_—e eee er nr nr wr wr wr arr wr wr ae er — 


Dept. OL-K-9, Kohler, Wis. 
Send copy of “‘Kohler Electric Plants,’”’ together | 
with prices of various sizes and models. | 


Name _ | 


|] KOHLER Co., 





Address 
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The best vacation time of the year lies just 
ahead. Colorful foliage .. Bracing air. . 
Fishing and hunting at their best .. It’s the 
time of all times for the Sportsman. 


Travel and week-end vacation opportunities 
are unlimited when you own a Schult Trailer. 
Ideal for bachelor parties or for the family. With 
a Schult you're all set for Florida or the South- 
west when cold weather comes. You can go 
farther, do more and save money! 


Schult Trailers are quality built to last for years. 
They're fitted with every convenience for luxurious 
comfort. Super insulated for all kinds of weather. 
10 couteatinn models. Wide range 
of prices. Write for free catalog and 
name of nearest dealer today! Schult 


Trailers, Inc., Dept.1209, Elkhart, Ind. 












on 
mm | 


(camey ine 


A perfect bag for every purpose a size for every 
sleeper—More than two dozen styles—Varied 
weights, ae and covers Finest quality 
materials on all sleeping bags. Ideal for Hunt- 
ing, fishing and Hiking. 

Prices range from $6.50 to $60.00. 
Order direct from factory and save 25% on 
above prices. Send for free illustrated cata- 
logue and price list. 

WASHINGTON QUILT CO. 
2232 ist Ave. Seattle, Wash. 




















‘DECORATIVE METAL WORK — 


A new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to 
understand language how to make useful metal articles 
in your home workshep. You'll be surprised how easy 
end interesting metal work really is Fully illustrated 
with diagrams and step-by-step instructions. Sturdy 
cloth binding, 253 pages. Send only $2.00 and your copy 
will be sent postpaid 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 99 
_353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 











niture. 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to cum your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.0.D Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 99 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Handles for Hunting 
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Five types of serviceable handles that can be made at home 


your favorite hunting knife, or pick 

up a good knife with a damaged or 
badly fitting haft, you can very easily 
make a new handle that will rival any 
factory product. 

One of the simplest and most durable 
handles is made from a single piece of 
hard wood, with a lengthwise hole 
through it. The tang goes clear through 
the handle and is riveted over, or 
threaded to take a nut on the end. For 
a flat tang, to which the handle can be 
attached by rivets passing through from 
side to side, it is best to make the haft 
in halves, so cut as to fit together over 
the tang. Whichever type grip you use, 
it is finished by wrapping with cord. 

First, cut the wood to the size and 
shape you wish the handle to be, allow- 
ing for the thickness of the cord. Leave 
a square, raised shoulder at the upper 
end, just the height of the wrapping 
cord, and cut a straight groove in one side 
of the wood from the base of this shoul- 
der to the blade guard. Make it just deep 
enough to hold two strands of wrapping 
cord, flush and without pinching. 

The cord should be of strong linen, 
preferably braided. Double one end a 
little longer than the length of the han- 
dle, and lay it straight in the groove, 
with the short end on top, and the loop 
projecting beyond the lower end of the 
handle. Now wrap it around the wood, 
being sure to get the first turn up snug 
against the shoulder, and each succeed- 
ing turn as tight as possible against the 
last. 

When you make the last turn, down 
against the blade guard, put the end 
of the cord through the loop you left. 
Then, by pulling the short end at the 
top of the handle, draw the loop and 
the loose end up into the groove under 


rf YOU should break the handle of 








Knives 


for 24 hours, so that 
the shellac soaks 
well into both wood 
and cord. After it 
has drained and 
dried, give it an 
other coatortwo of 
shellac. This make: 
ahandlethatishard 
to beat for wear. 

The washer han- 
dle is suitable for 
knives that have : 
tang as long as the 
handle. Preferably 
sucha handleshould 
havea metal washe!: 
and nut on the end 
The handle materi 
al is simplya serie 
of flat, leather wash 
ers, cut to the dé 
sired shape, with a 
center holethat fit 
snugly over the 
tang. If you prefer 
a metal handle, uss 
sheet brass, copper 
or aluminum. Al 
ternate layers of 
these make ashowy 
job. 

Cut out enough 
washers to fill the length of the tang 


\ Washer 
Handle 


ATHER WASHERS 
LUED TOGETHER 






Lone 


Handle 


END OF TANG 
RIVETED OVER 
WASHER 


Set the knife in a vise, tang up. Shove 
the first washer down over the tang 
pressing it firmly against the blad 


guard. Spread a layer of glue on it, then 
push another washer down on the glue 
Keep this up until you reach the top of 
the tang. To press each washer down 
firmly, slip a long, wood block, with a 
hole through it, down over the tang and 
pound it with a hammer. 
washers until you can just get nut 
started on the end of the tang, and screw 
it down tight to take up any slack be- 
tween the washers. 

In the case of a leather handle, tak: 
a sharp knife and shave down any im 





Build up the | 


perfections, at the same time shaping | 


it to its final form. Then smooth it up 
with a buffing wheel or fine sandpaper 
and finish off with a couple of coat 
of shellac. Metal handles have to be 
shaped and finished with a file or grind- 
ing wheel. 

Excellent handles can be made of 
bone or deerhorn. Cut off a piece of 
bone or horn to the proper length, and 
drill out the marrow to accommodate 
the knife tang. If you use deerhorn, 
take the butt end of the horn. Then 
you can have the horn burr for the top 
of the handle. This gives a nice hand 
grip, besides furnishing a more solid 
seat for the rivet or the tang nut to re 
against. 

The foot of a deer or other animal 
is sometimes used when the tang is 
short. First skin the foot down to the 
toes, clean off all flesh, and dig out the 
soft marrow. Rub a mixture of equal 
parts of salt and alum on both skin 
and bone, then draw the skin back, and 
tie securely in place. To give the foot 
the desired shape, tie it down to a board 
till it is dry. When thoroughly set, it 


+ 


the wrapping. Pulling the loop half- is ready to be fitted to your knife. A 
way through will anchor both ends_ brass or nickel ferrule on the shank 
securely. Cut off the two loose ends adds to its appearance, and the toes and 
right at the edge of the wrapping. dewclaws should receive a good oil po!- 

The handle is now ready for shellack- ish. The tang can be set into the mar- 
ing. The best method is to stick it into row hole with plaster of Paris or melted 
a can of shellac and allow it to stand  solder.—Glenn R. Vernam. 
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Details of building the handy table and seat 


Portable Bait Table 


OR the convenience 
Fines a simple, yet 

table, and seat, can be made which 
are light, and easy to carry. Such a 
table can be set up in a moment, and 
will serve for cutting bait, and for hold- 
ing a rod upright when the angler has 
landed a fish, or has other things to at- 
tend to. 

The top of the table is made from a 
circular piece of *-in. plywood, 15 in. in 
diameter. Four notches, 14% in. deep, 
and 1% in. wide, are made at four 
equally spaced points around the edge, 
and the corners rounded. 

To support the leg, a small, circular 
reénforcing piece of the same plywood 
is screwed to center of the top, and on 
this is screwed a pipe flange, which has 
been tapped to take a pipe % in. in di- 
ameter. 

The leg of the table is cut from 1-in., 
full-round hard wood, such as doweling. 
It should be 32 in. long, and sharpened at 
one end with a long taper. The first 4 in. 
of the other end is turned down on a 
lathe, or cut with a draw knife and rasp, 
to a diameter of %-in. Fit this tightly 
into a 4-in. piece of %-in. threaded pipe. 
Then drill a hole through both pieces, 
drive in a tight-fitting nail, and the 
joint will be solid. 

At the beach, the table is set up by 
screwing the pipe end of the leg into the 
metal disk of the top. The pointed leg 
is then easily sunk into the sand by 
moving the top back and forth until it is 
firmly planted. 


of surf fisher- 
practical bait 


The top for the seat, 6x10 in., is cut 
from ‘“%-in. board. The corners are 
rounded and the edges smoothed. A 


-in. pipe flange is screwed directly to 
the center of the under side. The leg is 
made exactly the same as the table leg, 
except that the length can be cut to 
suit, after allowing for 8 to 10-in. of its 
length sinking into the sand. The 
heavier the fisherman, the longer the 
leg should be made. 

After casting, the fisherman can stick 
the assembed set into the sand. His 
weight will sink it firmly. Both table 
and seat can be painted white, which 
will not only preserve them, but will 
make them more easily seen at night.— 
R. F. Hutchison. 
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ra Be as Comfortable ALL Night in your 
WOODS ‘sow SLEEPING ROBE 


DOWN 

NJOY campfire comfort in a Woods 3-Star Robe. 

All night, without a fire, regardless of shelter. 
Sure warmth and protection, from freezing to’way down 
in sub-zero. Thickly insulated with Woods Everlive 
genuine waterfowl down, in overlapping tubes. Draft- 
proof design. Warm virgin wool kersey lining. Water- 
repellent windbreaker cover. Where temperature you 
sleep in stays above freezing, use a Woods 2-Star. 
Both robes dry-clean perfectly. 


Ask Your Dealer 
No shipping charge in U.S. Woods 3-Star: 
$63.50, and $55.00. Woods 2-Star: 
$55.00 and $45.00. 





Or order direct 
Large and medium sizes, 
Large and medium sizes, 


WOODS Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
















WERE INVITED TO GO 
WITH BOB AND MARY 
IN THEIR ELCAR 
FOR THE WEEK END 













ELCAR TRAILER 


FINE-1 WOULD'NT MISS 





A 
) IT FOR THE WORLD- Here’s pleasure the year around. Go to the spots which 
bring you the most happiness. Live in luxurious surround- 







"LL GET OF 
Niessen ee entertain friends royally, without 
brought a new mode of 
contented existence. En- 
with artistry and 
of travel and 


ings 
all you make. Elcar trailers have 
a happier life, a more 
comforts of home Designed 
Built to withstand the 













A spending 

\) living to thousands, 
rineered to give the 

charm to enhance living pleasures. 

the ravages of nature. 

Furnished in arange of sizesand styles tosuiteveryone 

Write to Dept. O-9 for literature, your nearest distributor, or call at factory. 


ELCAR COACH CO. Inc. ELKHART, INDIANA. 





abuse 


Priced to fit modest budgets. 














Government Jobs. 
Book of 


=—— rt 8120040 tries = Feet? 


‘ \3} MEN--WOMEN. Grade School 
A wonderful 


Education usually sufficient, 

Write immediately for free 32 

' >) page book, with list of many 

F positions and particulars tell- 

“> ing how to qualify for them. 
> 
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manual FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


of unusual information Dept. P26! Rochester, N.Y. 
that is hard to find - ; 
when vented. Per BEEN ON A Detour ATELY? 


Chances are that making turns was confusing 

made you wonder if you were going in the 
right direction, Withthe Hull Streamline Auto 
Compass on your wind- 
shield, there is no need to 
even hesitate. Gives as- 
surance of direction at all 
times o more lost miles, 
backtracking or worry, Only 
$2.05 at your dealer, Two 
piece model $1.96. Write for 
literate 


Hull Mfg. Co... 0. Box 246-P17, Warren, Ohio 


household, shop, lab 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and || 
secret processes. Make 
beverages, glues, cements, 
enamels, paints, 
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ZF 
own 
polishes, 


your 
cleaners, 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- | | 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 


cos- 


chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 





Midget radio fits 
Weighs only 4 07 


your por ~y or purse. 
Smaller than ciga- 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 99 i ¥ . rette package! Receives stations with 
or clear natural tone. No Crystals to adjust 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. . —No Upkeep—only one moving part. 
WIRELESS TURELESS, KAT- 
rERYLESS! Entirely New Patented Design. Has enclosed 
eared luming dial for perfect tuning Many owners report 
ne recent n and distance 
ONE YE AR GU ARANTEE ne 
ry ry ° ° Sent « plete ready t« te with Inat t " use_in home, o 
When Writing Advertisers tela. beats, in bed. etc. Takes Only A Second To Connect-No 
‘ Electricity Needed! 
Please Mention OUTDOOR Lik I SEND NO MONEY! Pay po ontman on only 82 90 plus Otineh and youre 
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AMAZING NEW KIND OF 


Amazing new discovery gives you instant heat 
from liquid fuel — glowing, sunlike, healthy 
radiant heat. A few pints of cheap liquid trans- 
form ordinary air into many hours of snug 
heat for only 1'¢¢ an hour. This invention 
built into a new-type modern portable radiant 
heater will heat a big room even in zero weather. 
NO SOOT, NO ASHES... PORTABLE! 
It is absolutely safe, needs no installation, has 
finger-tip control. Hotter than city gas or elec- 
tricity at tenth the cost. It means no more 
wood or coal, no more ashes or dust. Use it any- 
where. Ideal for home, cottage, camp, farm, roadstand, 























FOR ONLY 


14¢ Per 


30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR HOME! Hour: 


Prove to yourself why thousands are delighted 
with this amazing new heater. Get it on 30-day 
trial, use it for a month at our risk before 
deciding! WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 
1329 HIGH ST. - AKRON, OHIO 





AGENTS! This marvelous 


heater selling 
quickly everywhere. You 
can make big full- or spare- 
time profits. Write at once! 


BURNS 
96% 
AIR! 

ONLY 4% FUEL 
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City Folk Can Train ‘Em 


hang of the gun in my hands and the 


HEORETICALLY we might expect 
a large percentage of OuTpoor LIFE 
readers to be people who live in the 
country. But the letters that come 
to my desk each month prove that a 
goodly number are city dwellers who 
have only occasional opportunities to 
visit the great open spaces—or even the 
comparatively small ones. 

If you happen to belong in this latter 
group, you probably bemoan your un- 
happy lot and envy that of the fortunates 
who have grouse, woodcock, quail, or 
pheasant covers within easy walking or 
driving distance of their homes and can 
reach good rabbit, fox, and ‘coon coun- 
try, or water alive with mallards and 
teal, without studying time-tables or 
poring over road maps as a preliminary 
to a two or three-day trip. 

Don't take this situation too seriously. 
It has its compensations. If you know 
your human nature even passably well, 
you realize that the man who said 
“Distance lends enchantment” knew 
what he was talking about, and that the 
proverb “Familiarity breeds contempt” 
is no dud. By which I mean that when 
you must spend time, effort, and a little 
hard-earned money to reach good game 
country, and consequently can’t hunt 
every other day during the open season, 
these very facts make your compara- 
tively few hours afield doubly delightful 
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and bring an added thrill to every out- 
ing with dog and gun. 

City residence, however, brings other 
problems to be solved. Among these 
are the proper training of your dog or 
dogs and, if your brand of hunting re- 
quires the use of a shotgun or rifle, how 
to get enough practice to keep your 
shooting eye in shape. 

For the latter purpose practically 
every city in the land has its skeet lay- 
outs and rifle ranges close at hand. For 
the rifleman the city range is more than 
fairly satisfactory. As for the shotgun 
addict, judging by my own experience 
only, trapshooting is by no means ideal 
training for actual gunning because 
there is at least one fundamental dif- 
ference between the two. Clay targets 
leave the trap at high velocity, and their 
speed decreases as they sail away. Liv- 
ing birds, on the other hand, flush at 
their lowest rate of speed and increase 
it with every yard of the first thirty or 
forty they fly. Naturally this complete 
reversal of form in flight has its effect 
on the city gunner and, for the first few 
shots on his first day out, is more than 
a little confusing. 

Yet I discovered years ago that, in my 
own case, a few sessions at the traps 
preparatory to the opening of the season 
proved of real value, for two very good 
reasons. First, they helped me get the 





Retrieving a handkerchief from an un- 
dergrowth of window boxes may not 
be orthodox training, but it works 


feel of its swing to my shoulder; second, 

and much more important, the extreme 

early speed of the clay targets made 
the flushing of living birds seem slow 
by comparison. For that reason I found 

I could hold over, under, or ahead of 

flying game with something approaching 

mid-season accuracy and little or none 
of that first-day nervousness city sports- 
men know so well. 

The proper training of the city man’s 
dog, on the other hand, is not so sim- 
ple. Of course, if you happen to be 
blessed with a good big bank roll, you 
may send Buster or Rod to a profes- 
sional trainer to be polished up for 
the fall; but even this easy way out 
has its drawbacks. Dogs, like humans, 
are queer critters sometimes. They 
are often inclined to want what they 
want when they want it; and one of 
the things not a few of them want is 
to be handled by the man who trained 
them and to whose voice, whistle, and 
other methods of more or less remote 
control they are thoroughly accus- 
tomed. Such a dog may do a bang-up 
job for the professional, yet raise forty 
different kinds of merry hob when Mr. 
Owner takes him out and tries to make 
him operate as per specifications and 
advance notices. 

Not only that. You and I are missing 
one of the real kicks to be got 
out of gunning with a good dog 
when we pass up the fun and solid 
satisfaction of making him a good 
dog in the first place. In a word, 
most of us who own dogs and 
train them ourselves find the joy 
of possession playing second fid- 
dle to the joy of creation. Which 
is just as it should be, because 
possession is comparatively easy, 
whereas creation is a man-size 
job. 

Fair enough! But how are you 
and I, who live in apartments in 
the city or trim little houses on 
quarter-acre lots in the suburbs, 
to do that man-size job? As a 
matter of fact, it’s relatively sim- 
ple—provided you size up the sit- 
uation and choose your dog with 
the same amount of common sense 
you would show in the selection 
of weather strips for your win- 
dows. 

To begin with, whatever pre- 
dilections and prejudices you may 
have, you might as well acknowl- 
edge that the larger gun dogs and 
hounds—dogs that require plenty 
of good hard running and plenty 
of good hard country to run in 
are not for you. This applies to 
setters, pointers, retrievers, stand- 
ard-size foxhounds, and the like. 
Admitting that the smaller sport- 
ing dogs, such as spaniels and 

(Continued on page 95) 
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beagles, need the same amount of ex- 
ercise to fit them for field work, the 
fact remains that they need nothing like 
the same amount of territory to get it 
in. For that reason they are peculiarly 
uited to the city man who wants to 
train his own dog and enjoy shooting 
over him or listening to his voice on 
the trail later on. 

Then there’s another angle to be con- 
sidered. The proper preparation of 
pointing breeds for field work calls for 
more skill and experience on the part 
of the trainer than is the case with non- 
pointing breeds like the sporting span- 
iels. Stanchness on game, absolutely 
essential to both your pleasure and 
your success when shooting over the 
larger bird dogs, is supposed to be an 
inborn trait of pointers and setters; 
and so, to a certain extent, it is. But 
it usually turns out to be one of the 
toughest nuts the trainer has to crack. 
For while pointing is undoubtedly a 
natural instinct in the breeds just men- 
tioned, it was originally, they say, the 
crouch or tense stance of the dog pre- 
paratory to springing on his game. So 
stanchness was not an inborn character- 
istic of the primitive dog, but has been 
acquired through generations of inten- 
sive training and selective breeding. 

As we all know, acquired traits ap- 
pear and disappear in different indi- 
viduals in a very confusing and annoy- 
ing way. Dogs that should be stanch 
by inheritance frequently simply flash 
point and then rush in to flush. Others, 
with inferior pointing background, are 
stanch as a rock. The former require 
plenty of yard breaking before their 
introduction to actual hunting, and in 
many cases plenty of discipline is needed 
in the field to make that breaking stick. 
Even if everything works out as per 
schedule, to locate and stand birds 
cleverly requires a deal of practical ex- 
perience on the part of the dog. The 
pointing breeds learn to handle their 
game by actually working on it. In 
this way, and this way only, they learn 
the habits and tricks of the birds they 
hunt and the best way to turn these 
habits and tricks to their own and their 
owners’ advantage. 


RUNNING pheasant is an example 
of what I mean. A young, inex- 
perienced setter or pointer, even if let- 
ter-perfect on his yard-breaking les- 
ons, is bound to find himself all at sea 
when up against a sprinting Chink. He 
has been taught to stand his bird when 
he locates it, which he dutifully does. 
But the Chink has had no yard lessons 
and refuses to stand too. Net result: 
a broken point, a foot race between dog 
and bird, an angry gunner following as 
best he can, and finally a canny Chink 
ing far out of range, a mad chase by 
in excited dog, wild yells from his 
handler, and general demoralization for 

ill and sundry except the pheasant. 

To come back to you city gunners and 
your dogs, none of the spaniels (except 
the Brittany) is expected to point, so 
with this breed the bugaboo of stanch- 
ness is eliminated. And when you cut 
that out you perform a major operation 
that makes all other training operations 
seem like dropping in at the dentist’s 
to have your teeth cleaned. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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@ In an unprecedented test at Swift’s Re- 
search Kennels, 4 conseculive generations of 
pedigreed dogs have been raised on an ex- 
clusive diet of Pard. Growth, conformation 
to breed, and general health of the 250 
dogs have been well above normal! 

And from this great feeding experiment 
comes a significant clue to your own dog's 
health. Not one of these Pard-fed dogs has 
ever suffered from excessive shedding, 
dietary skin irritation, listlessness — or 
any of the other common ailments which 
veterinarians say are largely due to faulty 
feeding! 

To prevent these troubles, many veter 
inarians urge Pard feeding. Put your dog 
on Pard now, to keep him permanently 

healthy and 
happy! 


A SWIFT & 


ls your dog always sculilehing? 













Skin irritation, excess 
shedding and other com- 
mon ailments due to faulty 

diet... these troubles 

unknown among 250 
Px: dogs raised by Swift on 
exclusive diet of PARD! 


EVERY 
elements 
balanced 


scientifically 


CAN of Pard contains the food 
your dog needs! It is nutritionally 
. and its uniformity ts checked 
Pard-fed dogs in Swift's Re- 
search Kennels are frequently examined for 
vilamin and mineral sufficiency. 


HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING CONDEMNED BY MANY 
LEADING VETERINARIANS. RECOMMEND PARD. 
Dr. V. M. H , of Illinois, says: 
** Nervousness, excessive shedding, and skin 
irritations are, in 9 cases oul of 10, caused 
by malnutrition due to hit-or-miss feeding.” 
In such cases, Dr. H recommends 
Pard exclusively. 


COMPANY PRODUCT 














Your dog would tell you 
that killing his fleas “‘ain’t 
enough”; he wants you to 
lessen his scratching, too. 

That's what the new, 
borated Pulvex does! First, 
it kills the torturing fleas. 


PARD 
PULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


Then it helps soothe after-itching due to scratching. It lessens 
scratching even more by keeping new fleas off for several days, 
giving his sensitive hide a chance to normal- 
ize. @ Kills 100% faster than the old Pulvex. 


..- SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 


AMAZING-:- 
UNBELIEVABLE- 


Sut TRUE 


A SPOT OF PULVEX 
WILL KILL THE FLEAS 
ON YOUR DOG 


MAKES YOUR DOG 
$0 mich mere 











4 <4 None revive to reinfest. Kills dog ticks and 
[. lice too. For your dog’s quicker, greater C 0 W “ 0 ATA 4 LE 
Kis comfort, de-flea him with the new Pulvex. 
& 
Nate PULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP kills 
At — C a: fleas, oils, tones, deodorizes, grooms, 
ast. tT a cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, 25c. 
rug, 
dept. 
stores, US PID iil Jue to 2 1 
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PARDON ME IF I 
MENTION WORMS! 





i've had ‘em twice — most dogs do. And I know 
what they lead to. So it's good news when the 
Master says, *'My friend, what you need is worm- 
ing!" *'O.K.,"" I say ‘and we get Sergeant's 
SURE-SHOT CAPSULES (it was PUPPY CAPSULES 
when | was young). 





It's good-bye worms then—and I'm back to normal. 
There's real dope on worming in the new Sergeant's 
DOG BOOK — and an article by Albert Payson 
Terhune! Get a free copy at a drug or pet store 


— or with this coupon. 


Sergeants’: 


DOG MEDICINES ¢> 


setae auaaae = 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP, 
Dept. SH- Riehmond, Va. 
Please 6 a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 


= 
“1 
i 
Name i 
# 
® 
. 








Address___ — 
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MATURES 2 Essentials 
for DOG FOOD 











TIZING 
NOURISHING 
RATION es 
exercise * 
FOR TEETH 
ANO GUMS " 


MILK-BONE 
GIVES YOUR DOG BOTH 


1 Milk-Bone gives your dog good nourish- 
® ment—gives him food elements he needs 
to help him grow strong and stay well. Con- 
tains meat products, ground whole wheat, 
milk, cod liver oil, and irradiated yeast. Sup- 
plies necessary vitamins, essential minerals, 
too. 
2 Milk-Bone is purposely baked firm, 
*crunchy to give your dog that gnawing, 
chewing exercise so impor- 
tant for healthy teeth and 
gums— it's exercise he can 
never get on an all-soft diet. 





Give your dog the advantage 
of the food that meets both of 
Nature's chief requirements, 


FREE—Send post-card for free 
sample to Milk-Bone Bakery, 
Dept. P-939, National Biscuit 
Company, 449 W. l4th St, ~ 
New York City. 


Mur 
8 
ngONE NE 
Baked by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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So, Mr. New Yorker or Miss Chicago, 
or whoever you happen to be, this old 
gaffer’s advice is to go out and get your- 
self a springer or cocker from a proven 
hunting strain and give him his pre- 
liminary lessons in your own back yard, 
or even in the kitchen. These lessons 
will be in retrieving and control, for 
they are practically the whole story in 
the training of spaniels. Even if Bust- 
er chases when he flushes his first pheas- 
ant, he is hunting close to the gun, and 
you get your shot just the same. What- 
ever disciplining is necessary can follow 
immediately. But you've had your crack 
at that bird; and that, as I understand 
it, is the big idea. 

In case you think all this is horse 
feathers, I know of a springer, a field- 
trial winner, no less, that got his entire 
preliminary training in the small front 
yard of a detached house on a busy city 
street. What the owner of this dog 
could do, you can.—Wm, Cary Duncan. 


A New Type Retriever 


IC WOLFF, a San Francisco quail 

and dove hunter, has used various 

pointers, setters, and spaniels dur- 
ing his years of shooting; and although 
he likes all the well-known bird dogs 
his present four-footed hunting com- 
panion is his little French bull, Patsy. 

Wherever Wolff goes afoot, Patsy can 
be seen scampering about. When he 
drives, the little dog is always in the 
car. Wolff, like many upland hunters, 
goes in for skeet shooting; so Patsy, 
when a puppy, learned about the noise 
made by guns. At first she was fright- 
ened, but soon overcame her fear and 
began to follow her master from station 
to station. 

Last fall, when the dove season opened, 
Wolff drove over to the San Joaquin 
Valley, parked his car under a tree, and 
left Patsy inside while he walked a 
short distance to his shooting stand. 
When the shooting started, Patsy began 
yelping to get out. So Wolff let her 
trot at his heels. 

A dove came within range and was 
killed. Patsy saw the bird fall and ran 
to it to investigate. She picked it up, 
and Wolff called her. Back came the 
little dog with the bird. By throwing the 
dead dove a few times and praising 
Patsy when she retrieved it, Wolff soon 
had her anxious to work. Then he 
settled down to shooting. The bulldog 
retrieved every bird. 

On subsequent dove hunts the dog 
was used as a retriever and never lost 
a bird. Then the quail season opened, 
and Wolff found that Patsy not only 
retrieved dead birds but quickly learned 
to hunt for live quail and flush them, 
just as a spaniel would do.—J. P. Cuenin. 


Dog Cord 


HERE are times when I am hunting 

or trapping, and have a dog along, 
when I want to tie him up. But I hate 
to carry a chain because of its weight 
and the noise it makes. So I take an 
ordinary piece of strong cord or a 
length of braided leather, and soak it 
overnight in turpentine. This keeps 
the dog from chewing the cord; and I 
can tie him anywhere with it.—Fred 
Culhane, Manitoba, Canada. 





Please Help Me 


Stop 


Scratching 
Make This 25¢ Test 


You owe your scratching dog relief. He may b 
in torment, his blood affected by impurities tha 
have set up an intense irritation in the nerve en 
ings of his skin. He can’t help scratching. N. 
wonder he is nervous, fretful. He looks to YO 
for help, and your may give it, QUICKLY. 

REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS in sanitary 
tasteless capsules, provide blood tonic element 
and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds—an 
age. Given regularly once each week, they act 
quickly to relieve disorders due to lack of prope 
conditioning that so often cause itching and ex 
cessive scratching, skin irritation, loose coat, list 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath and kindred ills 
The time tested prescription of a prominent Englis! 
Veterinary Surgeon, Rex Hunters Dog Powders 
are in regular use by thousands of pets the countr 
over. Inexpensive, easy to administer and on sa 
at leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops. They wor 
to make your pet happier, healthier, more cor 
tented. Make one test 25c package prove it. As 
for REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS... Kee; 
Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1. t 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 781, Binghamton, N. ¥ 





‘EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 440 


“*Stripslik’’ 





a > 


paid 


Does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stubble coat. but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. de of steel; strong; rigid; guarantee 


to stand the work One side ecarse f ew ng the other fine for ver 
and finishing. Adjustable tor thick or thin coat i cate; also go fur 
comb. FREE, ertra 3%" rasor-edge trimming bi ade, with each Boney 

DOG Comb-Brush Outfit ($1 value SOc ppd. 


Anti-Bark Bridle, stops wanton barking. ...........6.s008. $1 ppd. 
Warner’s Dog Products Co.. Dept. L. Norwich. Conn 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !!, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,”’ judging distance and figuring dire: 

tion are problems about which an expert can tell yo 

something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 page 

and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 994, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Killer on one place kills every flea on your dog 
or cat or DOUBLE your money back. No other 
formula equals this magical powder. A big 50c 
can lasts all season. Ask for SIC-EM FLEA 
KILLER at your druggists. Agents wanted. 
SIC-EM, San Bruno, California 




















PEN MATERIALS 
of all kinds for 
(2 animals birds 


Fur farmers, game breed 
ers, kennel s, all 
regognize Crow head- 
aqui urters Sor pen supplies. 





















Crown's economical angle- 
steel peste nm ake sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 


sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs. Handy portable 
pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 
1878. Send for free catalog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Mina. 


Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 
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Don't Ruin Your Gun Dog 


(Continued from page 31) 


Pointing depends, of course, on the 
dog’s sense of smell. A dog that points 
high—with its nose high above ground— 
is better than a low-headed dog. A dog 
that keeps its nose down will strike the 
ground scent of the bird, and the bird 
may circle dog and handler without the 
dog’s knowing it. If the dog had kept 
its head up, it would have caught the 
scent above the ground. Too much 
ground scenting is hard to cure. I work 
such a dog in heavy cover, in a wheat 
field, or, during September and October, 
in a ragweed field. The ragweed treat- 


| ment is particularly effective for a dog 


that keeps its head low, because it in- 
hales so much pollen that it is uncom- 
fortable. One or two pollen “jags” is 
usually sufficient to make the dog point 
higher. 

Nearly all bird dogs will flash point 
naturally. When starting out with a 
young dog, I take an old, steady dog 
along to act as a sort of teacher. The 
older dog will point, and the young one 
will get the idea and do the same thing. 
However, you can spoil your dog by let- 
ting it depend too much on the leader- 
ship of another dog. It may become so 
accustomed to following suit that it 
won’t work alone after its period of 
intensive training is over. 

I use a rope and collar to control the 
young dog in the field. If the dog is 
particularly stubborn, I use a special 
training collar that has blunt spikes pro- 
jecting inward and a metal loop with a 
roller attached. The collar acts like a 
slipknot: when the line is pulled, the 
collar draws tight and the spikes pinch 
the dog’s neck. 


HE dog, after he comes to a point 
either on his own or in imitation of an 


| older dog, usually shows a lot of pointing 


faults. His tail may be droopy, his head 
too low. I have even handled dogs that 
come to a point with their legs crossed! 
To correct such faults, I first tie the 
control rope, a light line about forty feet 
long, to the dog’s collar. This is length 
enough to make the dog think he is on 
his own, yet it keeps him under control. 
After the dog comes to a point, I go up 
to him and handle him, steadily, firmly, 
gently. All dogs like to be handled when 
they are pointing. I stroke him with my 
hand, beginning at the head and ending 
with the tail. If the tail is low, I raise 
it at the end of the stroke. If the dog’s 
head is turned too much to the side, I 
grasp it firmly, usually by the loose skin 
under the chin, and pull the head 
around. In this way—always steadily 
and gently—I put the dog in the correct 
position. After enough such poses, the 

| dog will get the idea and point correctly 
without assistance. Many dog owners 
think a high head and tail are necessary. 
In my opinion they are desirable, but 
not essential. 

There are various maneuvers that the 
dog must be taught not to do before it 
can be considered well-trained. Potter- 
ing is a rather common fault, and con- 
Sists of the dog’s dilly-dallying around 
instead of going directly up on the game. 
The inclination to potter may be natural; 

or it may come from a bad nose, which 
prevents the dog from getting the scent 
of game. A dog’s nose may go bad after 
being exceptionally good. Distemper is 
( cause. Sometimes the dog will get 
I centing ability back after a while; 
(Continued on page 98) 
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YOU'RE thinking of them now... 
those crisp, bright days when your 
dog and you again will go gunning 
for birds. Then’s when condition 
counts. Be fair to your faithful hunt- 
ing pal. Help him do his best. Start 
now to get him in shape with PURINA 
DOG CHOW. It’s the hard, balanced 
feed that’s been the standby of hunters 






pon and 25c. 


Name.... 


Ms 626 cceaiannessrson 








Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR PREE BOOKLET No 652 












WORM A 
CAPSULES LP | | 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 


~ 
DOGS 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-! 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Those Days When 
CON DITION 


GET THIS BOOK ON GUN DOGS 


Get this famous book on gun dog handling by 
Earl Bufkin, professional trainer. It's 64 pages of 
sound, down-to-earth dog lore. Just send cou- 


Coe P eee ee PPP eee eee eee eee) 


PURINA MILLS, 891 So. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





COUNTS 


down through the years. Low in cost, 
too. Takes just about a dime’s worth 
a day. See your local Purina dealer with 
the Checkerboard sign. (If you don't 
know him, write for his name.) And be 
sure to send for your bird dog book. 
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STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 





CATS 








3 and Itching, all Rashes due 
ge size. 
1 with ¢ phiet 
JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 











’ HUNT CLUB 






DOG FOOD 


Ch. Phar-Lap’s-Char-Lee. His owner, Mr. Phileas Jacques, 
Springfield, Mass., says: ““All my dogs are hunted hard and 
when the hunting season closes, I show the same dogs on 
the bench. And, believe me, there is only one food you can 
do this with and that food is Hunt Club. It keeps a dog full 
of pep and in grand condition. I have tried many other dog 
foods but none equals Hunt Club.” Ask for it at your 
grocer’s or feed store. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


AMAZING 
NEW SERVICE 


DESCRIBE 


ERE 





Just of the press! A valuable book you'll want and 
need. 20 pages, colorfully illustrated, tells how your 
dogs can gain positive benefits from T1-O-GA'S Ex. 
perimental Kennels. 

Learn the new “Control Plan” that places at your 
disposal a scientific laboratory, experimental kennels 
and rat colony, with generations of live dogs and rats. 
Let it show you how to cut the cost of keeping your 
dogs in top notch show condition. 


Not just “another feeding booklet”, but a free, practical 
service. Send today—NOW—for your copy of this 
FREE Valuable Booklet. 


TI-O-GA 


DOG cud PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATIONS, Inec., Div. of TLO-GA Mills, Inc. 
‘+, Waverly, N.Y 
¢ FREE booklet explaining the new TI-O-GA 


4 
| 
7 Pa 
' 
4 
; Address 
' 


Number of Dogs 


| nslg NOW for Free Moohlel 












| FOR SALE—DOGS 


Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit hounds, shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10c. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 











Gossetts old fashioned long eared 
black & tans, true to type & tradition 
of early colonial days, renowned in 
many lands for their impressive 
hound character, endurance, per- 
sistency, mellow bagle voices. Beau 
teous long eared puppies a specialty 
Few native top flight cooners & fox- 


ers. Beagles expertly field & gun broke 
for rabbits. No cheap stuff, none ken- 
nel raised. Literature, ‘‘the voice of 
hermosa vista hounds’’ 1c 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Lock Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. 











PENNYBROOK KENNELS 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Beautiful descendants of seventeen champion 
hunters including Don Sancho, Smada Byrd, 
Joffre Rookwood, McKerry, and Donegal’s 
Morty Oge. Old enough to start training. 
Have the pleasure of breaking your own dog. 


Wm. H. Budd, Owner. Poolesville, Maryland 














Male COON HOUND SI5 


Bluetick-Redbone breed. 4 years old, 
long ears, good voice, fast, true open 
trailer. Absolutely true hard tree barker. 
Stay. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
Had the experience . . . 3 seasons suc- 
cessful hunting. You will enjoy every 
night’s hunt with him. Guaranteed to 
please or money back. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Reference. Write me now. 
PAUL E. JACKSON, MURRAY, KY. 


White Collie Pups [ies 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Don't Ruin Your Gun Dog 


(Continued from page 97) 


sometimes the scent buds are perma- 
nently injured. If that happens, his 
hunting days are over. 

The usual treatment for pottering— 
which if it becomes a habit is difficult 
to cure—is to keep after the dog and 
keep it moving toward the game. 

After a bird dog has learned to point, 
the next step is to give it some lessons 
in staying quiet while the game is flushed. 
This is really a task for two men, for it 
is hard work to hold the dog and flush 
birds too. The dog’s tendency at first 
is to run after the birds. If it obeys well, 
talking to it may be sufficient. How- 
ever, when a dog refuses to obey and 
takes after flushed birds, I find the rope 
treatment effective. This consists of 
fastening the free end of the handling 
line to some solid object. Then, when the 
birds are flushed, the dog runs after 
them against the command to “Ho.” 
When it reaches the end of the line it 
stops with a suddenness that usually 
turns it over in the air. When this hap- 
pens, I go over and talk gently to the 
dog, to soothe its feelings. 


‘Oe such treatment may be enough; 
three is the maximum usually re- 
quired, except in very stubborn cases. 

Backing is an important bit of eti- 
quette the dog must learn. That is, when 
hunting with other dogs, it must honor 
the point of the first dog that scents the 
game, and point too, even if it doesn’t 
have the scent. To train a young dog to 
back, take it out with an old dog. Let 
the old dog point, and then bring up the 
new dog and teach it to point too. -The 
control cord is necessary in this step. 

I remember a particularly stubborn 
dog that wouldn't honor any dog’s point. 
One day I had him out with his brother. 
The brother came upon some pheasants 
and went into a point. The nonbacking 
dog dashed ahead and flushed the birds. 
That made the pointer furious. It sailed 
into the disobedient brother and, al- 
though he was the boss of the kennel, 
gave him a sound thrashing. I let them 
fight for a while, then parted them. 
Thereafter the dog that had never 
backed would come up to a point in- 
stantly whenever another dog did, even 
though the other dog was a hundred 
yards away. 

In teaching a dog to draw, or to come 
up on game it has scented, always work 
it into the wind, so that it gets all the 
scent possible, and force it to move to- 
ward the quarry. If the dog potters it 
won't be any good at drawing. Don’t let 
it pay attention to snakes or other ani- 
mals except birds. Drawing is particu- 
larly important when hunting pheas- 
ants. A cock pheasant is a wise old bird 
and, if the dogs remain far enough 
away, will figure out some means of 
escape. But if the dogs move up on 
him, the bird won’t have much chance 
to slip out of it. 

Roading is very much like drawing. 
The dog may find a scent spoor of feed- 
ing birds which have moved several hun- 
dred yards across the field. The dog 
starts to follow the spoor, then loses it. 
He must be trained to work back and 
forth across the field, at the same time 
advancing systematically, until he comes 
again upon the scent. To train a dog to 
road properly, I use a long handling 
line, and let him go only to the end of 
it in either side direction, at the same 


time directing him down the field. Bu 
I let him find the spoor himself, for to 
much interference will produce a me 
chanical dog, not a good hunter. 

I don’t believe in a lot of yard worl 
for a pointer or setter, though in Eng 
land it is common practice. About al 
that is necessary is to teach the dog t 
“Ho,” to heel, to lie down, and to min 
hand and whistle signals. 

The handling line is, of course, neces 
sary in such training. For a dog tha 
learns readily, an ordinary collar ji 
enough; but for one that’s inclined to b 
stubborn, I use the spiked collar. 

In teaching a dog to “Ho,” a stak 
with a pulley on it, a long handling lin: 
and a leash are required. The handlin; 
line is run through the pulley, one end 
tied to the dog’s collar, and the fre 
end held by the trainer. In his oth« 
hand he holds the leash, also tied to th 
collar. With this arrangement, the d 
can be held so that it cannot move i 
any direction. Walk the dog along, call 
“Ho,” and pull the line and leash taut, 
holding the dog. It soon gets the idea. 

The standard way of teaching a dog 
to follow along at the hunter’s left hee! 
is to hold him on that side with a leash, 
and with the right hand to swing a whip 
or a heavy rope with a knot on the end 
so that it describes a circle—somewhat 
like a whirling propeller—a foot or so 
in front of the trainer. Whenever the 
dog runs ahead, the rope hits nose or 
head. It soon learns to stay back. 

To teach a dog to lie down at com- 
mand, simply grasp the handling line 
near the collar and pull the dog to the 
ground, at the same time saying “Down!”’ 

These and other yard-training stunts, 
such as teaching a dog to stop at a 
whistle or hand signal, are pretty much 
standardized. I have no special methods 
of teaching a dog to stop when I blow 
the whistle or raise my hand in a Nazi- 
like salute. I simply use the handling 
line to stop the dog, and give the proper 
signal. Or, to let the dog know that he 
may dash off after game, I release him 
from the line and give the right signal, 
until he learns to obey without a line. 

Usually a long blast on the whistle 
is used to call bird dogs in; and two 
short ones inform them that they are 
free to dash off. 


IRD-DOG training requires more work 

than most people seem to realize. It 
costs from seventy-five to a hundred 
dollars to train a dog so it is a real help 
to the hunter. The time required varies 
from dog to dog. Those whose training 
has been rushed seldom carry on for 
long—their enthusiasm has been killed, 
and their physical energy reduced. 

I work a dog every day during its 
training period, but I am careful not to 
overwork it. Invariably, I find, the dog 
tries to please and be a good pupil, 
provided it understands what I want it 
to do. A trainer has to hold a dog’s 
confidence to make it want to learn. 
Also, he has to do his part—and that 
means, for one thing, covering from 
150 to 250 miles on foot. 

As to the widespread belief that a 
gun-shy dog is born that way, I don't 
believe it. The dog may be high-strung 
but by proper handling at the right time 
it can be taught to love a gun. 

Somehow, that’s the kind of bird doz 
it’s best to have around! 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG * 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





— 
| Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








———— 


Pointer Has Convulsions 


Question: My 14-month-old pointer has a 
sickness I can’t understand. She will run around 
very friskily, then, all of a sudden, she will fall 
to one side, then tremble, and remain stiff for a 
few minutes. When all is over, she gets up 
dizzy. After awhile she feels better. Could you 
give me some information as to the cause of the 
sickness, and treatment?—W. P. B., La. 


Answer: It seems that your dog has convul- 
sions which may be due to various ills—possibly 
the aftermath of some previous sickness, worm 
infestation or faulty diet. Have the stool an- 
alyzed to determine whether worms are present. 
Feed your dog lean, chopped, rare beef daily, 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables, and milk. An egg, raw or 
soft-boiled three or four times a week. No bones. 
Give her 1 tablespoon of milk of magnesia twice 
a week. Give her 5 grains of calcium lactate 
with 1/20 grain of parathyroid three times a 
day, and ™% grain of phenobarbital once a day. 
Your dog should overcome these spells. It might 
be advisable to have the blood examined for fi- 
laria, or heart worms.—J. R. K. 


Hunt After Whelping 


Question: Do you think it would be advisable 
to use a cocker-spaniel bitch for hunting a 


Flushing Birds 


Question: After the setter has located a bird 
and points, does the dog flush them or does the 
hunter do this himself?—A. H. T., New York. 


Answer: The procedure when a dog has lo- 
cated and pointed his game is up to the trainer 
and handler. Some gunners, especially those 
hunting in heavy cover, prefer to send the dog 
in to flush on command, thus allowing the man 
with the gun to place himself in a favorable 
position for a shot. Most gunners in fairly open 
country prefer to have the dog remain steady 
while the gunners go in and put up the bird. In 
either case, the instant the bird rises, the dog 
should either stand steadily or drop to shot. 
This, too, is at the discretion of the handler. 
Standing steady gives the dog a better chance 
to locate dead or wounded birds. Various dogs 
approach game in different ways after scenting 
it. Some point momentarily before they actually 
locate the bird, then go on and establish a point. 
Others simply go on and do not stop until the 
game is actually located. In any case, they show 
the presence of game by wagging their tails 
rapidly and showing a certain amount of excite- 
ment, the amount depending on the character of 
e individual dog.—W. C. D. 


Altering Hunting Dogs 


Question: Could you advise whether the al- 
ering of a male or female dog would affect its 
iting qualities?—H. A. F., Mich. 


Answer: I strongly advise against the castra- 
n of a dog under any circumstances, especial- 
if you intend using him for hunting purposes. 
Bitches are another matter. Spayed bitches 
make good hunters, as a rule: by which I mean 
hat the operation does not interfere with their 
nting qualities. But this applies only when 


month after her pups are born? I was told 
that the bitch would be in condition then. I 
hunt mostly ducks and she would have to do 
a great deal of swimming.—B. B., Cal. 


Answer: I would not advise you to hunt your 
bitch too early. If the puppies are taken away 
after 4 weeks of nursing, she may be able to 
get into condition in a short time. If there is 
any milk left in the breasts when the puppies 
are taken away, it will have to be dried up by 
gently massaging the breasts, and applying some 
camphorated oil to them. —J. R. K. 


Swelling on Neck 


Question: My 4-year-old male beagle has a 
swelling on the right side of his neck, just under 
the jaw. I can feel a growth of some kind about 
the size of a walnut. This hound seems to be in 
perfect health with the exception of this swell- 
ing.—C. H. A., Wis. 


Answer: The swelling under your dog’s jaw 
probably is a cyst, which will require surgical 
treatment. It is advisable to consult a veteri- 
narian. You may try rubbing 10-percent ichthyol 
ointment on the swelling twice a day.—J. R. K. 


Bathing of Fox Terrier 


Question: My wire-haired fox terrier has 
some sort of skin affliction on his stomach 
There are several scaly sores which do not ap 
pear to be open. I wash him every week, and 
it appears that the soap irritates these sores.— 


de Fe Duy Jbsn Miva. 


Answer: Your dog should not be bathed too 
often. Once a month is sufficient; and when 
you do bathe him, use soap flakes or castile 
soap. Groom him every day. Apply a solution 


of equal parts of water and witch hazel to the 
affected area 2 or 3 times a day.—J. R. K 


~ Dog Questions 


the operation is not performed too early. Per- 
sonally, I would not have a bitch spayed before 
she was 7 or 8 months old. Experience has 
proved that early operations tend to make the 
bitch grow fat, lazy, and generally inferior as a 
bird dog. Spayed bitches should be watched as 
to diet. Don't let them overeat.—W. C. D. 


Rise of Irish Setters 


Question: I notice that in England recently, 
the Irish setters won mostof the important trials, 
beating the English setters and pointers. Why 
can they not do this here? Do they fall down 
in range or bird work? Would an amateur who 
wants to train his own dog be making a mistake 
in buying a puppy from champion field-trial 
stock? Some tell me that they take far too long 
to steady up to be bothered with as gun dogs. 
Is this so?—R. R., Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Answer: Field trials in Great Britain are run 
under very different rules and conditions from 
those on this side of the pond. The field-trial 
winners over there are what we call shooting 
dogs, by which I mean they hunt fairly close to 
the gun, are not very fast, and quarter their 
ground ahead of the gunner, instead of being 
very fast, ranging very wide, and covering a 
surprising amount of territory in a half-hour 
heat, as our American field-trial dogs do. The 
Irishmen are coming along very fast in field- 
trial quality right now, due largely to the work 
of the Irish Setter Club of America. If I were 
an amateur, considering the purchase of an Eng- 
lish setter for a gun dog, I would not get a pup 
from straight field-trial stock on both sides. I 
should expect to get something a little too hard 
to handle. I believe a combination of Llewellin 
blood with first-class grouse-and-woodcock dog 
blood makes the best gun dog for private shoot- 
ing. Give your dog a thorough course in yard 
breaking before gunning season.—W. 
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Fishing Facts by 
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Wing Shooting by 
Charies Askins. Expert 
advice on holding 
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plained 88 pages. 25¢ Here you will find 
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Care of equipment and 
clothing How cook 
and preserve black ba 
88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


sure to circle the titles 
you want. Any five 
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SETTERS 
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aristocratic gun dogs sired by the great Int. 
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“ch Irish Perfection,’’ ranging in age from 1 to 

3 years; some nicely started. Priced from $25 

up. Irish Perfection Kennels, Howard C. Robin- 

son, Megr., Albion, Neb 

SETTERS, English and German Short Hair 

pointers, America’s finest breeding registered. | 

Easy budget plan. Young stock to trained dogs, | 

shipped on approval. Photos and list 10c. Furcht | 

Kennels, Gooding, Idaho | 
| 


LEXINGTON Kennels, where Grouse-Woodcock 


dogs are bred. Puppies three months old that 
you can shoot over this fall. Trained Grouse and 
Woodcock dogs. Vinton W. Mason, Cambridge 
A. Mass 

GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of Dogdom. Hunters, retrievers, ine ideal 
dogs for Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters for 


sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 
IRISH Setter pups, whelped April 2nd. Eligible. 
America’s best known hunting strain. $15.00 to 
$25.00. S. L. Taylor, Mt. Sterling, hy 
FOR sale—My three year old Pointer, Jack, 
thoroughly trained, $35.00 COD, 6 days trial. 
A. F. Deran, Murray, Ky 
FOES TERS: World’s greatest bloodlines. Out- 
ng birdy, brainy young co.s pleading to 
hunt Merritt Bros Rl, Marcellus, N. Y¥ 
THOROK GHLY trained Englisn Setter Male, 4 
years 1, $35.00 COD, 6 days trial. A. F. 
Dora: Murray Ky 
ENGLISH Irish, Gordon Liewellyn setters, 
pointers. Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill 
MeGir Everett, Wash. 
BEA TIF UL Irish Setter puppies, grown dogs, 
some trained. C hamy jionship breeding. Skyline 
Kenne Bergen, Y 
PED REED English Se*ter pups, whe!ped March 
first. Pal Henson stra.n, ten and fifteen. Herman 
McDonald, Edison, Ohio 
POINTER Female—3 years old, trained on quail, 
pheasants and grouse. $25.00, trial. A. F. Doran, 
Murr Ky 
GERMAN Shorthair and Drahthaa: Pointer~ Yin- 
est importations. Mangold's, Bennington, Neo. 
CHOICE Pointers. Distemper and rabies immune. 
Raised, trained byme. Dr. W. Belding, Pigeon, Mich. 
IMPORTED Drahthaars. Pointers and Retrievers, 
land or water. Pups. Drahthaar Kennels, Her- 
man, Neb 
REGISTERED Pointers, Cocker Spaniels. Males, 
$15.00 up. Garthwaite, Coopersville, Mich 
RANGING Pointer puppies from championship 
bloodlines, whelped Jan. 1939, Rufus Coburn, 
Raleizt N. €¢ 
IRISH Setter puppies. Registered. Reasonable. 
Duck Puddle Farm Kennels, Waldoboro, Maine 
WANTED: Bird dogs for Coateens. Pheasant, 
Grouse. A BE. Seidel, Danville, P 
REGISTERED English Setters, past year old. 
Pointing males $25.00. J. F. Miller, New Colum- 


bia Pa 
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IRISH Water Spaniels. Now ready, wonderful 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months Retrieving nicely 
Force Method Gun Tested, Waterwise. Already 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early, give him a 
‘bre Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels (Old Time Browns), 
2m roe old, $25.00. Scanlans Kennels, Nash- 
ville, Ill 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Puppies, grown stock. Eli- 
gible Clearance Prices. Ira Gaulke, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak 

TWO more litters registered Springers both 
colors, fall delivery. Fiddler’s Green Kennels, 
San Anselmo, Calif 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


CHOICE Quality Cocker pups. Reasonable. Wal- 


Advertisements in this Séieadas ore inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads 

27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads ore paid at once. Count 

and initio! as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 









lace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz 
ayes TANY Spaniels grand sired by Gwennec 
‘Argoat, 10 months. $40.00. Pointing Spaniels. 
Edw ird Plank, Chalfont, Pa 
SPRINGER spaniel puppies from champions. 
Different ages. Oscar Ruby, York, Pa 
= SPRINGERS: Eligible puppies, grown stock. In- 
bea veresk Kennels, North Bend, Nebr 
& ' 
| TRAINED and _ started Springers ready for | 
hunting this Fall. A Tyler, Elisworth, Iowa 
SPRINGER Spaniels, El Roy 


igible puppies $10.00. 
Db 


Packard, Wentworth, 8S 
SPRINGERS and cockers that hunt. Shipped on 
approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Pa 


FOR Sale: Springer Spaniels. Dr. Thomas Magill, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


several ages. 
Vermont. 


months black 
Kan. 


Cockers eligible 
North Bennington 


SPRINGERS, 
Stanley’s Kennels 
MH REGISTERED, Pedigreed 
fe Cockers, $15-$20. L. Fillman 


three 
Chanute 


So el ted tad a ec 
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are 2aid at once; 
each number 
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SPRINGER Spaniels, young dogs ready for your 
fall training or hunting. Bob Posey Lititz, Pa. 
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I have pair coon hounds 
that never lose a coon. Best workers together I 
have ever seen. They make coon climb a tree and 
he is treed when they put him up. Male and 
female, 4 years old, no relation, fast, wide hunt- 
ers, open trailers, hard tree barkers, good voices, 
large size. Hustling hunters, water workers. 
Guarantee them to tree old wise coons anybody’s 
hunting grounds. Absolutely broke. $30.90, Trial. 
Write for 3 year record catch, description, pic- 
tures, reference. P. E. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


$15.00, Pair. Rabbit hounds. Redbone and Blue- 
tick, males and females. Unrelated, good hunt- 
ers and jumpers. True trailers and don’t quit. 30 
days. Elmer Miller, Farmington, Ky. 

COON Hunters—I am not the Champion Hunter 
of Kentucky, but I am one of the old reliables, 
that never fails to get the limit every season, 
caught 43 last season. Have Male Coonhound, 4 
years old, Bluetick-Redbone bred, open trailer, 
wide hunter. good voice, fast, true tree barker, 
hunts and trees coons in mountains or swimming 
water. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
$15.00—Ten days trial. Write for Bank reference 
and picture of catch. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 














COON, Squirrel, Possum, Cat, Deer and Rabbit 
dogs. Country raised. Return express paid on 
No. 1 Cooners. Reasonable, liberal trial. Earl 


Clayton, Ga. 
I am The Champion Coon Hunter 
Caught 105 last season. Offer you 
4 years old, Bluetick and Red- 
bone breeding, large size, open trailer, good nose, 
fast, true trailer, solid true tree barker, wide 
hunter, either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank refer- 
ence, guarantee money back if not pleased. Pic- 
tures of myself and catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray, Ky. 
KENTUCKY Male 
thoroughly trained, 
hunter, will trail on 
$15.00 ten days trial, 
furnished. G. Cherry, 


I own 


Simmons, 
COON Hunters 
of Kentucky. 
male coon hound, 





Hound :—2% 
medium size, swamp, 
snow. Fast true 
Bank reference, 
Murray, Ky. 
Bitch of Kentucky. Hunts 
She was not beat 


Rabbit years, 
brush 
trailer, 


picture 


mn the best Coon 
nothing but coon and opossum. 





to tree single time last season. 3% years old, 
Bluetick-Redbone breeding Large size, good 
voice, fast, wide hunter, open trailer. True solid 
tree barker. Real strike dog. Hard worker, water 
splitter. She will make a coon climb a tree in any 
man’s hunting grounds. Absolutely rabbit, fox, 
deer, stock broke. $15.00, ten days trial. Picture, 
reference furnished. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 

HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs—Setters, Pointers, 


Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
Also time payment, if 


Coonhounds, 
sonable, shipped for trial. 





desired. Write for prices Today. Frye, 
Finger, Tenn. 
MALE Coonhound—I believe the best coonhound 


in my County, caught 52 last season, also lots 
of possums. Bluetick-Redbone breeding, 4% years 


old, wide hunter, large size, good ears, good 
voice, fast, open trailer, and true tree barker, 
stay all night zero weather. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. $15.00—Twenty days trial. Bank 
reference, your money guaranteed back if not 
pleased. Picture furnished of myself and fur of 
last season. William Emerson, Murray, Ky. 
KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% yr. old. 
Really trees Coon any where. Broke. Good 
brood bitch. $12.50. 15 days trial. Ww 
Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

COON hunters! Unable to hunt much as usual 
Offer one of Kentucky's best 3 year old Male 
Coon-Opossum Hound. Redbone-Bluetick breed, 
good size, open trailer, very fast, sure to tree, 
never been beaten, mountains or swamps. Takes 
water, healthy, no bad habits. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. $15.00, 10 days trial, money back 
guarantee, bank reference. H. N. Cathcart, 
Hazel, Ky. 

PUPPYTIME! Old fashioned cold nosed, long- 
eared Black Buglers. Studs, bitches, puppies. 
Catalog dime. Earl Gossett, Bannock, O. 


I am Champion Coon Hunter of the South. Offer 
one of the best 4 year old Male Coonhounds, 
Redbone-Bluetick breed, very fast, cold trailer, 
good size. Believe will tree every strike he starts, 





mountains or swamps. Stay treed all night. 
Healthy, no bad habits. Absolutely rabbit, stock, 
fox, deer broke. Priced to sell, on trial, money 
back guarantee, reference furnished. C. Lewis, 
Hazel, Ky. 

HUNTERS Mink and Coon dogs. Will tree and 
stay treed. $10.00, 30 days. All broke, open or 
silent. P Suiter, Lynnville, Ky. 

OFFER one of Kentucky’s best female coon- 


Redbone-Blacktan breed, 3% years old, 
open trailer, fast, real strike dog, cold 
never been beaten. Hunts any 
takes water. No bad 
Good brood 
back guar- 


hounds, 
good size, 
trailer, sure to tree, 
place, mountains or swamps, 
habits, rabbit, fox, stock, deer proof. 
bitch. $15.00, 10 days trial, money 
antee, bank referenc e. H. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
KENTUCKY male Coon Hound three year old. 
Broke and honest tree dog, $15.00. 15 days trial. 
Wavel Camp, Farmington, Ky 


ENGLISH Bloodhound Pups. Registered: From 


famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, 


Mich 
ima las RS SS 











COON Bitch—4 years old, large size, long ears 
good voice, wide, fast hunter, true at tree. S 
all night. Hunt anywhere carried, real brood b 
of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, st 
proof. $15.00—Ten days. Bank reference, pict 
furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
THOROUGHLY trained Kentucky Coon Ho 
Rabbit, fox, deer proof. Solid tree barker. $40 
15 days trial. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 
GREYHOUNDS: Registered, fast, $25.00. St 
ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SILENT Trailing—Male Cur and Hound mix 
4 years old, very fast, solid, true tree bar} 
Believe will tree 99 percent of coon, mink, oy 
sum before they den, in bottoms or mounta 
$15.00—-Ten days trial. Picture of catch furnish 
Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
WORLD’S Largest Hound Kennels offer g 
anteed tree fox and rabbit hounds. Free lite 
ture. Dixie Kennels, D4, Herrick, Ill. 
$18.00—Pair Rabbit Hounds, Redbone-Bluetick 
breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast 
true, steady trailers, 2 years old, no relation, s 
until shot or holed. $18.00—Ten days trial 
please. Bank reference, picture furnished. Le« 
Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

3ASSET Hounds: Smith Basset Kennels, , Spr g 
Valley, Ohio. Illustrated folder saleslist, 
KENTUCKY Male Rabbit .—- -2\% yez ars, 
dium size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentuc 
English breeding. Swamp, brush hunter. Trail 
snow. $10.00—Ten days trial. Bank referer 
picture furnished. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky 
OUTSTANDING Cooner, 3eagles and Rat 
hounds on trial. Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 
ALABAMA Coonhounds and i Dogs tre 

ed on wild game. Harry Ward, Westover 
COON, Combination, Rabbit Hounds, Bird 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 
HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. 
_free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds. Shipper 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion 
Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
HUNDRED Coon, Possum, Skunk, , Mink, Rabbit 
Fox Hounds. Elton Beck, 8-16, Herrick, Ill 
COONHOUNDS, possum and squirrel dogs che 
John 1 Clarke, P' Pulaski, | Tenn 
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THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pu pups. 3s. Very 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill. 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, ~ broken. Trial. Gu 
Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 

BEAGLES: Well trained, Starters. Beagle I 
pies. Neumiller Bros., Beach City, Ohio 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Broken. Trial. Charies 


texroth, York, Pa., Rte. 3. 
SMALL rabbit hound, prepaid trial, $25.00 
starters. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. 


BEAGLES, rabbit hounds. Broken, trial. Start 


ers. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 

BEAGLES, registered, $12—$30. Field Champ 
ship Srondiines. Rolland Bowers, Route 6 
pnd Ohio. 
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OORANG ‘Airedale a all- round dogs” and pupry 
$20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail o1 
Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 
AIREDALES of Quality. Puppies, grown d 
Stud Service. Rex Kennels, R 7, Box 520 
Louis, Mo. 


REGISTERED Airedale Puppies, Oorang Str 


$10.00. Clifford Wilson, _Ne w H ampton Mo 
AIREDALES Supreme: Thirty years breeding 
utility stock. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. f 


Dy CHESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS - 


GOLDEN Labrador | puppies. Satisfaction | gl 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, W: ite rtown, 8S. D 

LABRADOR Retrievers, good _ stock. Ita 
Kennels, , New R Rockford, | No. . Dak. — 


[ase terriers a 








EL = Terriers! 
yon to profit sharing breeders. 


4 


(Miniature Airedales.) Selected 
Dr. Hatcher 











Dallas, Tex 
REGISTERED Scotties: Companions, guards 
huaters. Evergreen Kennels, Columbus Junct 
Iowa. 
WHITE buliterriers, also colored. Gamey or 
quiet Farnley, White Post, Va. 
SCOTTIES, Wire Hair Foxterriers, Schipperes 
and Cockers. Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove i 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier puppies, $10.00 
each. Shipped ¢ c.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield 0. 
—— —________ — ” 
$ MISCELLANEOUS DOGS _ 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, IIl. 
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CHOICE Dalmatian (Coach). White Collie. And 
Manchester Terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Ne- 
Vv Ohio. _ x 
REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox- 
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F% ey priced. 
Ei. Boe Dee Be 


STERE 
els, Leland, Ill. 


EY in dogs. 


ers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


IES, also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 
Dallas, _ Tex. 
Bernards: Beautifully marked, registered 


Franklin Young, River- 


SD “coach puppies. $25.00 each. Kane 
ES: Scotties, Wires. Norwegian Elkhounds. 
Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont 
Detailed information, $1. 
Is _Spring — Valley, Ohio. 
for sale. All breeds. Jack 
Sharpsburg, Penn. 


Smith 


Flocker, Box 





L Lucas, Newton, Ill. 


Special rates now. 








'‘Gheoting - dog trainer. 





6x30 Bausch & Lomb Government Binoculars, 
value $66.00, special $17.50. Marlin Carbines, 
caliber 30-30, model 93, lever action repeating 
rifles, brand new, $21.50. Special sale of 30-06 
Cartridges, $3.00 per hundred, while they last. 
U. 8. Government Slings, fine condition, 50c each 
post-paid. Send coin 25c for complete illustrated 
catalog of modern and antique guns. Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. L-12, 13 So. 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinued) 


Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Guns, 


Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools. New Marble 
Game-Getter Guns. Free! Gun Catalog. Free! 
Tackle Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award Cata- 
log 10c. J. Warshal Sons, First-Madison-JJ, 
Seattle, Wash 
FAMOUS Brunswick Shooting Jacket now only 
$3.50 postpaid. Free Bargain Catalogue, Guns, 
Ammunition, Sporting Goods. Medal Award Cata- 
log 10 cents. Brunswick Sporting, Dept. 9, 155 
E. 34th, New York. 
FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid. 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Blidg., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield. 
$1.50 Elevation windage Easily mounted. 
Satisfaction or money refunded Ernest Rice, 
356-7tl Elyria, O. 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
ney Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 
ELESCOPES, Microscopes Binoculars: 1939 
rgain catalog free Brownscope Co., 5 West 
or th treet New York 
BINOCULARS cleaned and repaired Send 
f or estimate. New and used glasses sold. 
W. T. Belz, Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
Yi Krag remodeled to Modern Speed Action. 
$5.00. 48 hour service. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. 
USED guns. All kinds. Bought, sold, exchanged. 
ist free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 
GUNSMITH., Ventilated Ribs, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing. W. C. Powley, Miffiintowr Pa 
ANTIQUE, Modern, Firearms. Used Binoculars. 
B n List stamp. Smith Gunshop, Runne- 
mede a 
12 £ 0” Ithaca Repeater, $37.00. S. Everett, 
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SANTS 
Restocking 
and list 


RDS fee. 4 


-Common or Ornamental—Shoot- 
Display. Send 5c for pamphlet 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, III. 


PEAFOWL. Swans, Phe: asants Qu iail, Wild Geese, 
tucks, Turkeys. Young Stock Sreeders, Re- 

stoch Shooting. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

QUATI Pheasants for breeding or liberation. 

September, October delivery, $1.00 each. Piasa 

Game |} m, 246 Nineteenth St Alton, Ill 

PHE ASANTS: 14 varieties, Price Card. Write for 
arg Sheet. Ringnecks for Stocking. Turkey- 

foot, W seon, O 

RINGNECKS: Our ‘“‘free-range’’ reared birds 

Will please you. Write us. Everett’s Game Farm, 

Whitet Wis 

CHUKAR Partridge and Bobwhite Quail for Re- 

stock or Breeding. Forest Hill Game Pre- 

serve ffin, Ga. 

MON IAN Ringneck Pheasants. Now booking 

. ders for fall delivery. Larry Stipe, McConnells- 

urg 

FIN ing Chukars now ready for delivery. 

_Foot Quail Farm, Boulder, Colo 

GA} Aviary, Cage Birds. Special fall prices. 

F Hayward, Calif 

RIN CKS for sale. All ages. Geo. L. Bennett, 

H Pa 

VIR¢ ‘IA Bobwhite: eggs, chicks, coveys. D. V. 

_Ch k, Duncrusen, Portsmouth, Va. 

CHI 2 Partridge. Fine, hardy young birds. 

A‘ “Park 3ird Farm, Route 1, Box 119, 

Tor Nalif. 
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1500 Choice Labrador and Yukon Mink. Free 
cage and nest box with each mink purchased. 
Skyline Minkery, State Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass. 
PURE Labrador Mink, Clairval mink pelts sold 
for the highest price in America for the last five 
years. C. W. Rieck, Box 235, Ridgefield, N. J. 
WHITE Tail Deer for pet, forest. Also buy deer 
Springer Spaniel pups. Schowalter Farms 
Jackson, Wisc 
OFFERING finest _ Literature 


Mink obtainable 


free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis 

YUKON Mink. Peilt-Show records. Reasonable 
prices. Acme Mink Farm, Box 20, Veradale, Wash 

SELECT Yukon Mink, Gothier breeding, twenty- 
five dollars Harold J. Nilsson, Marion, Iowa 

MINK: Select quality Yukons, reasonably. Chas 
Marker, Millarton, N. D 

COTTONTAIL Rabbits, Giant Frogs, Coon or 
Bird Dogs. Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

FINE Pure Yukon and Eastern mink. Elbert 
Bantz, Albany, Ind. 

WANTED: Bargain lots Raccoon for Restocking. 
Earl Benadum, Lancaster, Ohio. ‘ 

FOX Squirrels for Sale. $5.00 per pair. Edwin 
Kaminski, Elba, Neb. 

q ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 7.) j 


HANDBOOK— -How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
rows since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 
ere | 


ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 


Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
Brown, 617 South State, Chicago 

CUSTOM made Lemonwood Bows, Selected Birch 
Arrows. Finest Archery Accessories. Archcraft, 
1337 72 Ave Phila., Pa. 

ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 


country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958% 


Onyx St Eugene, Ore 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup 


plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
FINE Oregon yew bow, 
Ore 


to order, $10.00. Hobson, 
Salem, 





FLY Tying Materials, 





Leaders, Gut, finest quality 
Sierra Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook hand 
honed. Materials or fly catalog. Sierra Tackle 
Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif 
RAISE earthworms for profit, information free 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois 
QUALITY Flytying Materials Wide selectior 
reasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 
Jay Ave Cleveland, Ohio 
NEW Kovalovsky reels 14/0 $150.00 One 
cradle type with rod $200.00. McAlester 
Bryant Bldg Kansas City Mo 
SAVE! Wholesale imported fly material, hook 
catalog i Herter’s, Waseca, Minn 


FREE, 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materials and 
tools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N.Y 30x O 

SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free ~~ 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box78, Reading, P 


|| <S& FISH FoR TTT | 


BASS Fingerlings, 4” 
She aronville, 


to 6 inches long. Woodside 


Lake, Route 1, _ Ohio, | 





BOAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, 
priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, 
board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval 
tect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog 
30at Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, 


low 
out 
Archi 
Cleveland 
Ohio 


MAKE 16’ rowboat 3lueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco 
30x-51M, Detroit, Mich 

PACK Baskets, finest craftsmanship, last a life 
time. Chapauco, Rome, N. Y 

MAKE 12’ Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
30x 51-M, Detroit, Mich 

MAKE 16’ Canvas Canoe. Blueprint 30c. Weesho- 
Uco, 351-M, Detroit, Mich 


aes fl 


7 -») SPORTING GOODS. 


UNDERWATER swimming Goggles—Face Mask 
goggles $4.75 and Water pressure controlled 
glasses $3.50. For spear fishing and Marine Ob 
servation. W. T. Belz, Opticians, 2 E. 44S8t., N. Y.C 
FREE New Catalog Hunting Camping Equip 

Shoes, Clothing, Gun Cases, 


ment. Moccasins, 
etc. Nichols Corp., Yarmouth, Maine. 


1 SR 


RUGS — Polar, 1 Black or k or Brown | Bear; 
Tiger. Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 





prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

a 7 . = : Ese 


Cash must accompany order 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
a — York City. 











New advertisers ore requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
OCTOBER issue closes AUGUST 18th. 


‘“TAXIDERMIST’ S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 


Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 
secrets, full page 


photographs. Three latest issues 
Y. 


25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. 





TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
PRICES slashed! New 36-page Supply Catalogue 
FREE ew ems. New ideas. Postcard brings 
yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Miami Beach, Fla. 
GLASS Eyes, Taxidermists’, Furriers’ Supplies. 
sig Catalog Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 
Bldg Omaha, Neb 





FINE deerskin 
Johnstown, N 
TAXIDERMY Supplies 
Arthur C. Birch 


gioves made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, 
Y 


Paper forms, glass eyes. 
_N. Y. 


Scottsville, 


TRAPPING 


“Sy 
LEE 


Send for free illustrated price list 
‘amous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 





TRAPPERS! 
of World F 


snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn. 
NEW Killum Traps! Low price. Grant Sport- 
goods, B51-M, Detroit, Mich. 

NINE foxes in one day. Trap the slyest fox and 
ill fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 
COMPLETE trapping, hunting, camping equip- 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Catalog 
free. _Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


Nse2S WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


WILD Rice Brings Ducks in Swarms. Terrell’s 
Seed Grows. Complete Line Legal Duck Foods 
for Fall Planting. Write, Terrell’s Game Foods, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


-—a DECOYS 2a f 


WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Il. 








DECOYS, complete line, 25c up. Hamlin Boat 

Works, Ludington, Mich. 

FULL Size Wood Decoy Ducks, Geese. Benz, Jef- 
Mi 


ferson City 





i 


12 arrowheads, 
$1.00. Peace- 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BEAUTIFUL C 10¢ 
Spearpoint Pipestone 


italogue 
Birdpoint 








pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 
Rutland I 
INDIAN reli Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 neient rrowheads $3.00. H. enke l, Hot 
AMERAS v i 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES ee 
NEW free photography book now ready. Lists 
nd illustrates hundreds of sensational new and 
ised bargains plus valuable information on 
modern photographic methods, high-speed minia- 
ire candid ¢ ieras, precision lenses, night equip 
ent er rgers darkroom equipment movie 
cameras, screens, etc. Money-back guarantee 
Liberal trade-in allowance on your old equipment. 
Get Free Book Today. Write Central Camera Co., 
Dept. 9G, 230 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
IMME DIAT service! Better pictures. Sixteen 
i roby pr nts from roll, 25c. One colored or 
two plain er reements and 8 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Special: Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
giver th every 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
> mm. film fine-grain developed 
negative enlarged to 3x4 prints 
3x4 reprints, 4c each. One day 


ind mailers Free on request. 
lios, Dept. 19, Lacrosse, Wis. 


in photography. Learn quickly at 

or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience necessar Common school educa- 
tion sufficient Int teresting booklet and require- 
ments free henort can School of Photography, 
601 Michigan Ave Dept. 1281, Chicago 
THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of 
two beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one 


tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. 


Reprints 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-6, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
SIXT EN Sparkling Lifetime Prints and 2 beau- 
1] 5x7 He ood enlargements with roll de- 
el oped 254 Tri il. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100 
$1.00. Prompt, careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3s, 
Des Moines owa 
ROLLS developed, two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
prints 2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
‘*‘Where the West Begins.’’ 2-12 
GENERA Film for all movie cameras. 100 feet 


8mm, $1.00; double, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35. Sample 


for stamp. Processing Powders, Outfits. Fro- 
maders, _Davenport Iowa. 
AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 


8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Natural Color 


Roll developed 

Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. 

Photo, Janesville, Wis 

L ARJAG RAPH Finishing. Five 5x7 enlargements 
5c. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N. J. 
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SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co. 
327 E. S2nd St., New York 

ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 


Davenport, Iowa. 
eloped plus 8 en- 


reprints 30¢ Peeko Pictures, 
8 ENLARGE ME NTS—Films dev 





yt ~~ ments. 25c coin—116 or smalleg, Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 

ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
ROLL developed, 2 prints each negative 25c 
Enlargement coupon. Willard Studios, 30X 
3536-H, Cleveland, Ohio 


2 Enlargements 25c 
La Crosse, Wisc. 
prints 25c. 


8 PLEASING Velox prints, 
coin. Piease U Film Service, 
ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed 
Smart Photo, Winona, Minn. 


[| Novetties, GAMES, MAGIC J 








604 page 1940 catalog, 4000 illustrations, 7000 
novelties, sporting goods, hobby kits, bargain 
cameras, optical goods, watches, luck jewelry, 
knives, rifles, revolvers, movie projectors, books, 
musical instruments, radio novelties, puzzles, 
joke goods, magic, auto novelties, bicycle novel- 
ties, etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 180, Detroit. 


Lb MISCELLANEOUS & 


New Game Laws for Linited we 


BIG Game Trophies: 2 “Moose, 3 Caribou, 4 
Rocky Mountain Goats, 2 Big Horn Sheep, 2 
Black Bear Rugs, 1 Caribou Rug, 3 mn, - e 
sever smaller mountings. $5,000.00. 
Gambil!l, Crandon, Wis 
GROUSE (BIRC*!, SPRUCE, SHARP - 
TAILED), PARTRIDGE ™ i“ 
Open season may be established ‘by Order-in- 
Council if conditions warrant 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. MOOSE, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. CARIBOU, 1 a season. HARE, FOX, 


RACCOON, no limits 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
$26. Nonresident who is the lessee of a hunt- 
ing preserve or a bona fide member of a hunt- 
ing club which is the lessee of hunting privi- 


leges, $10.50. Nonresident, migratory game 
birds only, $15.50. Resident, not British sub- 
ject, $5. Permit to hunt caribou, resident or 
nonresident, $1.10—nonresident must also have 
general license. Bear, nonresident permit, 
$5.20. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may take 


out game animals legally killed by himself, un- 
Ger coupon issued free by game warden. 

Quebec Game Zones: For hunting purposes 
the province is divided as follows: 
Zone A: 

Eastern Townships Section: The western 
portion of the province south of the River St. 
Lawrence, starting from the electoral district 
of Kamouraska inclusively. 

Zone B: 

Gaspesiar Section: The eastern portion of 
the province south of the River St. Lawrence, 
starting trom the electoral districts of Riviere- 
Temiscouata. 


Du-Loup ana 
Zone C 
Saguenay Section: The portion of the prov- 


Lawrence and east 


ince north ot the River St 
of the River St. Maurice as far as its intersec- 
tion with the 48th line of northern latitude 
and to the north of such line as far as the 
western extremity of the province. 
Zone D 

Montreal Section: The portion of the prov- 
ince north of the River St. Lawrence and 
bounded on the east by the River St. Maurice 
as far as its intersection with the 48th line of 


latitude and by the 48th line of latitude to the 
western boundary of the province. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


JS IS Uo» no close season 
EUROPEAN GREY (HUNGARIAN) PAR- 
TRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED 


oS) | ..Sept. 18 to Oct. 21 
MOOSE (male), DEER (either sex), CARI.- 
BCU (either sex).............. Nov. 13 to Dec. 16 
SPRUCE GROUSE, PTARMIGAN..................... 
saistdilasesieininndenbebieiiisidnmpenas -Nov. 14 to Dec. 16 
ANTELOPE, ELK, SAGE GROUSE, PHEAS- 
| |, ae Eee no open season 
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WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., _Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 
_Information, — Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. _ 
Beans, New Crop. $1.00 Hundred, 


JUMPING 
_$6.00 Thousand. Hilario Cava: 00 Thousand. Hilario Cavazos, Lar Laredo, T Tex. 


fT —SsiNSTRUCTI INSTRUCTION E 


WORK for ‘“‘Uncle Sam.”’ $1260—$2100 year. Try 
next examinations. List jobs and particulars 
telling how to qualify—free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P46, _ Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED: Names of men 
outdoor jobs, $125-$200 month; 
protect game. Write Delmar 
Denver, Colo. 


[] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES [Jf 


SALARIED Positions $2,500 to $15,000. Our con- 
fidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you 
for high salaried executive positions at moderate 
cost: if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, write for valuable information. No. 45, 
Executive's Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
INCREASE your income handling subscriptions. 

* magazines. Pines, L-583 Monroe, Brooklyn, 











details of 
forests, 
D-1, 


) desiring 
patrol 
Institute, 








RENT 


596 Acre Mt. | Pane Great aaa “mt. bowl, 
splendid deer hunting, 2 trout brooks, 70 acres 
clear, 200 pasture, 50 ac blueberries; small warm 
camp, cement-basement barn; outstanding, only 
$2500, don’t miss it; No. 41 page 20 big Free cata- 
log. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


ic £7A- eet FOR SALE eM 
in 


(Continued from page 51) 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RABBIT, 
no limits. EUROPEAN GREY (HUNGAR- 
IAN) PARTRIDGE, 7 a day, 14 in possession, 
50 a season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 10 a day, 
20 in possession, 50 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 7 a day, 14 in possession, 50 a sea- 
son. MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU, | bull moose 
only, or 2 caribou of either sex, or 2 deer of 
either sex, or 1 caribou and 1 deer of either sex. 
SPRUCE GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, an aggre- 
gate of 5 a day, an aggregate of 10 in posses- 
sion, an aggregate of 50 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien: Big 
game, $40; game birds, $25. Nonresident Ca- 
nadian: Big game, $25; game birds, $10. Resi- 
dent: Big game, $5; game birds, $2. 

Export: A nonresident licensee leaving the 
province may take with him during open sea- 
son, personally, under his license coupon and 


permit, big game and 100 game birds legally 
killed. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

pA Ry ee Oct. 1 to Dec. 20 
PTARMIGAN 


Peninsula of Avalon............... Oct 1 to Nov. 15 
North of a line from the bottom of White Bay 


to the bottom of East Arm, Bonne Bay................ 
stsiisanaidadencdidaelantnsatiaiiinbiaauhaiee .Nov. 1 to Jan. 14 
Other parts of Newfoundland pogunanenuidbniehints 

sediadt = .Oct. 1 to Dec. 20 
MOOSE (bull), “CARIBOU an 


no general open season, but may be hunted in 
certain sections and under certain restrictions, 
under special license. Consult Commissioner 
for Natural Resources, St. John’s, for informa- 


tion. 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a sea- 
son. CARIBOU, 1 a season. HARE, RABBIT, 
no limits. PTARMIGAN, 15 a day. 


Special license for 1 bull 
Nonresident, $25; res- 


Hunting licenses: 
moose or 1 stag caribou: 


ident, $5. 

YUKON TERRITORY 

i siicslceecehc ck eslinldatiiaenindicaiainiaiiel .no close season 

MOOSE (male, 1 year or older), CARIBOU 
(male, 1 year or older), DEER (male), 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male), MOUNTAIN 
Sy it) ..Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 

GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, PTARMIGAN, 
PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN................ 
scniinlmnsvicidivmenianiiaiinmmiietetia Sept. 1 to Mar. 14 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no limits. 
MOOSE, 2 a season. CARIBOU, residents 6 
a season, nonresidents 4 a season. DEER, 
residents 6 a season, nonresidents 4 a season. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 2 a season. MOUN- 





FISHING Lodge site. Half mile river front 
thirty-five acres. Much bass and cat. Dr. E. A 
Bing. Marshall, Arkansas. 


ONTARIO, 13 acres, River, Sporting, $120 
_Crouch Groton, N. P 

A. Excel. Fishing Lake; only $49.00; $5 d 
"Baker, St. , Croix < Falls, W Wisc. 







=>’ 
PAT E Nie Zim} - 


| ow 














INVENTORS—Write for new Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary informa 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Reg 
istered Patent Attorneys, 690-V Adams Building 
Washington, D. C. 
HAVE you a sound, 
patented or unpatented? If so, 


, practic al invention for sale 
write Chartered 


Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B 
Washington, D. C. 

WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent Attor 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. . Booklet free. 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free 


L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C 


READERS X CHANGE 


SPRINGER Spaniel puppies for discriminatin; 
sportsman demanding natural hunters and re 
trievers. $35.00 or Xchange. H. Barnhart, Dav 
St., Findlay, O. 


BLACK fantail pigeons, 





$5.00 pair. Will trade fi 


sporting goods. Roy Schmedel, Neillsville, Wis 
BEAUTIFUL Registered Beagles and Setters 
Cash or Guns. Rev. Turkington, Denton, Md. 


and Canada 


TAIN GOAT, 2 a season. GROUSE, PAR 
TRIDGE, PTARMIGAN, PHEASANT 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, alien, $100; 
British subject, $75. License permits killing of 
1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain sheep, 
1 mountain goat, game birds. Nonresident li 
censee may kill in addition 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 
caribou, 1 mountain sheep, 1 mountain goat, 
but must pay additional fee of $25 for each 
such additional animal killed. Nonresident, 
small game, $5. Resident, all game, $1. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may take or 
ship out of the Territory head, hide, and hoofs 
of big game legally killed by himself, 


Niagara Falls Swan Trap 


EVERAL HUNDRED whistling swans 

landed on the river above Niagara 
Falls about the middle of March, and 
some of the birds—not more than 20, 
according to the Department of Mines 
and Resources at Ottawa, Canada—were 
swept over the falls. The Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, which carried out 
patrols in order to protect the great 
birds from molestation, report that nine 
live swans were seen on the ice below 
the falls, of which number three died 
and one was swept under the ice. The 
birds were on their northward flight to 
their nesting grounds in the Canadian 
Arctic. 

Niagara Falls is on one of the prin 
cipal migration routes for waterfowl. It 
is a natural swan trap which, in somé¢ 
years, takes its toll of the migrating 
birds. The swans land on the water 
above the falls to rest, and are swept 
down by the swift current almost to the 
brink of the falls. When the swans dis 
cover their danger they struggle into 
the air and fly upstream, only to land on 
treacherous waters which quickly swee] 
them down into danger again. The bird 
continue to do this until; weakened by 
lack of food and rest, many of them ma: 
eventually be carried over the falls t 
their destruction. Efforts to frighte: 
the birds away from the danger zon: 
have met with little success. 

Whistling swans are protected at al! 
times under the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention. 
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SHOWS HOW TO MAKE 
ALMOST EVERYTHING 
THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER NEEDS 


Everything for Taking the Picture 
—Tripods, filters, lens shades, film 
holders, adapters, range finders, 
backgrounds, reflectors, photo 
lamps, synchronizers, etc., etc. 


Everything for the Darkroom— 
How to make a darkroom with 
work-bench, sink, trays, safe lights, 
cupboards, shelves, ventilating sys- 
tem, etc., etc. 


Everything for Processing the 
Negative—Solutions, tanks, wash- 
ers, dryers, retouching desks, stor- 
ing and filing equipment, etc., etc. 


Everything for Processing Prints, 
Enlargements and Transparencies— 
Printing frames and boxes, exposure 
meters, solutions, washers, squeegee 
plates and rollers, trimming boards, 
mounts, frames. Enlarging cameras, 
easels, transparencies, lantern slides, 
etc., etc. 


and much more 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 








OF FINE QUALITY, 
SAVINGS ie 


through every 


This homemade enlarger 
runs on a tongued-and- 
grooved slide, fastened 
to the wall. The focusing is done by means 
of two small pulleys and fishline 


down to retouching, tinting and mounting. 


MAKE YOUR Onn 


aled«eye lcs] *)alte 
P cueiiert 


AT BIG » | 
SIMPLE ' 
HOME WORKSHOP METHODS 


HY not use your ability 
own photographic equipment at BIG SAVINGS? Let 
one hobby pay for another! 
shop are tools, and many of the materials required, for 
making almost EVERYTHING you need in photography 








with tools to make your 


Right in your home work- 


stage of developing and printing right 
Any parts 
that you can’t find among your work- 
shop odds and ends are readily ob- 
tained from radio shops, auto junk 
dealers, etc., for a low cost meas- 
ured in pennies. 

This amazing new book tells you 
HOW! You can make 
an enlarging camera, developing 
tank, solutions and trays, printing 
box, safe light, print washer—EV- 
ERYTHING—easily and at a fraction 
of what you would ordinarily pay for 





—shows you 


such things. And everything will be of high 


quality, capable of turning out really “pro- 
fessional” results. Here’s an interesting 
pastime that saves you BIG MONEY too. 


Everything Made Easy. Published by Popular Science Monthly 


In clear descriptions, vivid photo- 
graphs and many working drawings, 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY’S 
great staff of homecraft experts shows 
you every step for making hundreds 
of photographic articles. Nothing is 
left to chance. You are told what ma- 
terials are needed, and where to get 
them. You are given detailed work- 
ing drawings with accurate measure- 
ments and photographs of the com- 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


In anticipation of a huge success for 
this book, we have made a sensation- 
ally low price of only $2.95. But we 
want you to SEE BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Send no money—just the cou- 
pon, and we’ll send the book postpaid 
for a week’s FREE APPROVAL. 
Then return it and owe nothing, or 
pay our phenomenally low price at 


> the rate of only $1.00 a month. We 


expect this marvelously helpful book 
—the only one of its kind—to sell out 
fast; so act at once if you want a copy! 


pleted job. Many of the items have 
appeared in POPULAR SCIENCE 
and have been acclaimed by thou- 
sands of readers. Others are BRAND 
NEW, prepared exclusively for this 
book. Everything is practical, work- 
able, and well within the ability of the 
average homecrafter. The volume is 
a masterpiece of book making with 
360 pages, over 400 photos and dia- 
grams, bound in handsome cloth with 
gilt foil stamping. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
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’ OUR AMERICAN PECCARY NEVER HAS MANY 


MOUTHS TO FEED. OLD WORLD VARIETIES OF 
A GROUSE CHICK |5 BORN WITH A WONDERFUL GADGET WILD PIG PRODUCE LARGE LITTERS, BUT 


TO HELP HIM MAKE H!/S DEBUT. THAT LITTLE TOOTH ON HIS PECCARIES NEVER HAVE MORE THAN 

BILL IS A ONE-TIME CAN OPENER. HE USES IT TWO YOUNG ATATIME. 

TO COT HIS WAY OUT OF THE HARD SHELL, . 
AND THEN DROPS IT OFF FOR GOOD. 


= 
ae “a - 








ee Nae oe 





| WHEN THE PAPA 
' | TIMBER WOLF |s AWAY, 
. perme. ~“ DON’T BE AFRAID TO CRAWL 
PLENTY OF SPEED AND : . INTO HIS DEN. THE SHE-WOLF 
CONTROL ARE EXHIBITED BY ‘ : ; -S F “yWILL NOT DEFEND HER PUPS 
THE WOOD DUCK, WHICH ;. < AND IS SO TERRIFIED WHEN 
OFTEN DARTS, AT FULL SPEED, 2 ' THE WOLFER ENTERS 
INTOAHOLE BUT LITTLE LARGER rs THAT SHE HIDES HER 
THAN HIMSELF A ' HEAD INAHOLE. 











Is THE RAINBOW TROUT mERELY 
A LANDLOCKED STEELHEAD ? THE 
LATTER SPAWNS IN FRESH WATER, AND 
MANY ANGLERS THINK THAT THE TWO 

SPECIES ARE THE SAME. om 





WILD DRAKES ARE NO GENTLEMEN. 
WHEN THE EGGS ARE IN THE NEST THEY 
N y WALK OUT ON THE DUCKS AND NEVER COME 
o> BACK. THAT'S WHY YOU SEE SO MANY FLOCKS 


OF DRAKES ONLY !N EARLY SUMMER. ; ———— — 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





“Seemed like an hour before he got that gun to his shoulder 


but I got the surprise of my life when 


“That first bird we flushed was 
sure traveling! I thought he'd never 


“Quick Shooting gets pheasants 


“*Just plain luck,’ I told him... but 
out here in South Dakota. But let me 


“‘We got our limit or near it every 


tell you about one of the slowest 
bird shooters I ever knew .. . and 
one of the most successful. 


shoot. The bird must have been sixty 
yards out when the gun went off. 
But that was as far as it got! 


he did it again and again. Seems he 
can't shoot fast and hit anything... 
so he uses a powerful load and takes 
his time when he shoots 


time we went out. And I know now 
how he managed to reach out for 
those long ones! He was shooting 
Remington Nitro Express shells!” 


@ Make sure the shells you use have power enough to 
get what you go after. Shoot Remington Nitro Express 
or Arrow Express (with lacquered body and extra-high 
head). Both shells have progressive burning powder 
and gas-tight wadding to keep every ounce of power 
behind the shot. Both have Kleanbore priming and 
corrugated, Wet-Proof bodies. Write Dept. D-9, for 
interesting free literature on Remington Shells. Re- 
member, if it’s Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


emington, 


DOUBLE “wET-PROOF”’ Remington 
shells have been soaked in water for 
hours, frozen in ice for days... then 
shot without a single malfunction. 


NI TRO EXPRESS 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


tro Express, Arrow Ex- 

,Kieanbore, W et-Proof 

and Sportaman are Rex. 

U.S.Pat Off. by Remington 
Arms Co,, Inc. 





“KLEANBORE” PRimiNnG. The origi- 
nal non-corrosive priming. Ends bar- 
rel cleaning ... protects your gun 
barrel against rust and corrosion. 


Mem of the American Wildlife Institute. 
t more abundant game supply” 


\* 


wey 
‘Sage 








_ WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


Famous 


AT A THOUSAND 
TOBACCO AUCTIONS 





Have you tiied a Lucky A 


